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TRANSACTIONS. 


ADDRESS 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HISTORIC SOCIETY 
OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


By the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., LL.D., dc., President, 


(Reap 18TH OctoBER, 1870.) 


ANOTHER year has passed, and we are on the threshold of 
another Session. It seems idle to speak of the flight of 
one year, when the twenty-two years and upwards, since the 
founding of the Society, have passed so rapidly. In what 
respect has the past taught us any new lesson ? 


In a Provincial Society,—where it 1s impossible, and would 
be absurd, to try to keep up the rule of recording nothing 
which has been known before,—original discoveries are rare, 
but a new use of old materials is frequent. If we cannot add 
new truths to the stock of human knowledge, we may yet 
serve a most important purpose, by making them known. 
With the exception that there are several teachers and sub- 
jects instead of only one of each, a Learned Society is in 
some respects like a Professor’s class in one of our Univer- 
sities. It is hardly expected that either he or they will kindle 
any new light, or discover any additional Law of Nature ; 
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but it is expected that they will not lag behind the period, or 
fail to keep abreast with the acquirements of the day. 

Our Report, just read and adopted, is comparatively a 
trifling affair. It gives the result of a single Session,—though 
even that is not without its importance. But when we look 
at our twenty-two volumes, corresponding with the same 
number of Sessions,—with numerous papers, and hundreds 
of illustrations in the shape of plates, maps, plans, and 
woodcuts,—the result is far from unimportant. There isa 
storehouse of valuable facts for the future historian of the 
district, in which he will find materials ready to his hand, on 
almost every subject within his range. | 


There are some who imagine that though we read, “ many 
“shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased,” 
yet its progress is comparatively slow ; and that any particular 
age is not very far in advance of the immediately preceding 
one. Such persons usually dertve their information from the 
daily newspapers; and they forget that the most important 
facts in Science are rarely alluded to in them. These are 
contained in the Transactions of Learned Societies, and in 
Journals specially addressed to distinct classes of inquirers ; 
but they are available to all, especially to those who can make 
the best use of them. And it is only by comparing the infor- 
mation of different periods, as a traveller reckons the milestones 
passed, that we can see the progress made. 

In like manner, year by year glides away, leaving few traces 
on an individual; indeed, sometimes he appears to belie the 
parish register, and actually to grow younger. Yet age creeps 
on with silent steps, all the while, and makes its presence felt 
at least every decade.—Also, to a momentary observer, the 
sun appears stationary, and the shadow on the dial can not 
be noticed to progress. Yet day by day brings us the 
reckoning of the silent hours, and year by year the beautiful 
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succession of all the seasons.—Or, a person passing through 
a forest may scarcely notice that the brown leaves are falling 
around him; but a few weeks, and often a shorter period, 
exchange the abundant foliage of Spring and Summer for 
naked branches and leafless twigs. 

It is thus that Scientific knowledge, and indeed knowledge 
of all kinds increases ;—slowly, it may be, at times, but with 
absolute certainty ;—and mankind receive, somewhat ungrate- 
fully, the treasures accumulated by numerous explorers, in 
different paths of inquiry. 

There is an interesting Atlas, known in our best schools, 
which traces the progress of Geographical discovery from the 
earliest recorded times. It exhibits first the earth as known 
at the time of the Deluge, surrounded by thick darkness; 
but as time clears away the clouds, Egypt, Greece, Rome, the 
pillars of Hercules and Britain gradually come into view ;— 
and again the West Indies, the American continent, Australia, 
the Isles of the Pacific, and the North West Passage. There 
is still much to be known of the interior details of countries 
which are laid down on our maps; but the facts serve to 
illustrate the gradual lifting of the clouds, which originally 
hung over different departments of human knowledge. 


In the history of Geology, a great fact was brought to 
light, when it was discovered that the strata of the earth 
lie from bottom to top in a certain order. The whole was 
suitably compared to a great “stone book,” the leaves of 
which he, like those in an ordinary printed volume, in regular 
successiong And, though certain strata are absent at particular 
places, they are found elsewhere: so that the series is known, 
as an entire volume is completed by the collation of several 
copies, each perhaps imperfect, but in different degrees and at 
different places. 

A further step in advance was made, when it was found 
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that fragments of some were imbedded in others, the older 
formations in the new: and again when it was seen that each 
had treasured in its bosom its own set of organic remains, 
differing in character from other sets above and below. 

A further step still was taken, when it was found that the 
works of man lie beneath certain of the upper beds ;—and 
this simple fact forms a new subject of inquiry of great 
interest. How low are they found, and to what distance in 
time do they carry back the history of the human race ? 

Again, it is but a few years since certain reddish projections 
were noticed round the surface of the moon, during a total 
eclipse of the sun. Various were the speculations concerning 
them, as is usual on the discovery of a new fact; but by 
bringing the advanced knowledge of optics to bear upon 
Astronomy, the riddle has been already read. It was found 
that the prismatic colours which Newton had described, were 
modified when certain kinds of light were employed; and that 
the burning of different materials gave each its own set of 
phenomena, in the form of certain dark lines upon the colours. 
By the application of this discovery to the sun, certain old 
theories, like that of the luminous envelope, were at once 
disproved. It was found to be a vast burning mass, the 
materials consumed being the same as those known to our- 
selves; and even the distant stars have been obliged to yield 
up their secrets to persevering investigators. I might go still 
further, and tell you that calculations have been made, which 
are no doubt approximately true, showing the explosive force 
necessary to cause certain luminous projections, which our 
telescopes bring to view. | 

Thus, one lesson which we are taught is that no portion of 
knowledge should be despised, though its utility may not at 
present be seen. In fact, all knowledge is money invested at 
compound interest,—since every fact enables us to know 
others which without it would have remained unknown; and 
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as scientific inquirers are now greatly multiplied and their 
means for research improved, the interest is high and the 
capital is rapidly doubled. 


Before several modern branches of science were known, an 
interesting article was written entitled “‘ Thirty Years Ago ;” 
the object of which was to show what vast progress mankind 
had made in useful inventions and discoveries, during a com- 
paratively short period. But, it would be easy to show that 
since that time, no term of even half the extent has passed, 
without raising the platform of knowledge higher, to an equal 
extent and sometimes to a greater. 

As an example of what may be accomplished in a single 
year,—the very last completed one, 1869,—I shall avail my- 
self of the enumeration of Judge Day, made before the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society, at its anni- 
versary held during the present year. 


1. The connexion of the North Atlantic with the Pacific, 
by railway, has been completed.—2. The canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez has been opened for the commerce of the 
nations.—38. Exploration and important discoveries have 
taken place, in North Eastern and East Equatorial Africa.— 
4. Additional and conclusive evidence has been obtained, of 
a climate in the Arctic regions, during past ages, resembling 
that of modern countries lying a short distance from the 
Equator.—5. Marvellous results have been obtained, by the 
deep-sea dredging of Professor Thompson and Dr. Carpenter, 
proving the existence of animal life at enormous depths of the 
ocean, where it was previously thought the existence of life 
was impossible.—6. Earthquake disturbance has been very 
general,—and the phenomena have been distributed so widely 
as to include places hitherto undisturbed, at least within the 
memory of man.—7. New facts have been discovered re- 
specting the attractive power of mountains ;—as shown in the 
pendulum experiments, at certain stations in the Himalayas.— 
8. By means of the spectroscope, a method has been dis- 
covered of determining the proper motions of the stars ;—and 
the fact that the physical and chemical construction of the 
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whole stellar universe is identical—9. A self-registering com- 
pass has been invented, and used with success; by which every 
motion of a vessel can be recorded and preserved, from the 
beginning to the end of her voyage.—10. Trees of enormous 
height and magnitude have been discovered in Australia, one 
of which was found to be 69 feet in circumference.—11. Great 
deposits of coal have been discovered in New Zealand, and 
also on the borders of the Caspian Sea ;—in the latter case 
verifying a prediction of Humboldt’s.—12. Researches re- 
specting man, in Europe, Asia and Africa, reveal the structure, 
mode of life, and customs, of several ancient pre-historic races. 


There can be no moral doubt, that when the discoveries of 
1870 come to be reckoned up, the roll will be equally sur- 
prising, 1f not more so. 


It has been said, however, by persons pretending to be 
judges, that the British Association has accomplished nothing 
of importance, by its visit to Liverpool. It is true that no 
new comet appeared on the occasion; nor were animals or 
minerals previously unknown, paraded before the eyes of the 
curious ; nor did “a young earthquake,” to adopt Byron’s ex- 
pression, opportunely occur, to show us the mode and the 
power of the earth’s interior working. Yet we may fairly say 
that each of the seven, or rather nine, great subjects was 
pushed forward a stage; that difficulties were cleared away ; 
and that some misconceptions of long standing were swept out 
of the path. A few brilliant but stale experiments would have 
come within the range of these surface skimmers, and have 
satisfied them; who fled from section to section in search of 
excitement, or frightened by technical terms, and who thought 
the glories of the week were concentrated in the evening 
Receptions. But those who can best appreciate such inves- 
tigations, know that there is often most heat where there is 
least flame ; and they are satisfied with the results. Let us take 
a single fact, the experiment of Professor Rankine, by which 
he showed, almost prophetically, the fate of the ill-starred 
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Captain. It spoke more eloquently to the understanding and 
the heart, than a thousand frothy orations. 

To a superficial observer, the great work of the Association 
takes place in the Section-rooms ; but the published Reports 
show the comparative value in which the papers are held. 
Some very brief ones, as well as the Addresses of Presidents 
of Sections, are printed entire ; the majority appear either by 
abstract or extract; and not a few are condensed down to 
their titles. The more popular memoirs appear in the news- 
papers; and the more important ones are printed at large in 
the Scientific periodicals. 

It is rather in the Reports, of which little is known to the 
public in general, that the real work of the Association is 
shown. These are prepared with great care, by committees 
selected for the purpose; grants of money are made to defray 
the costs of inquiry; and the results are printed at large in 
the annual volume, constituting its principal bulk. - 

But it cannot be said that the meeting was unimportant. It 
had an interest peculiarly its own; and itis from Liverpool in 
1870 that will date the prominent discussion of the important 
- question respecting the origin of life. Can living and organized 
beings exist without predecessors ? And can they propagate 
their kind, those which themselves had no parentage being at 
the top of a chain of similar links, descending, perhaps, in per- 
petuity ? Or, is the popular opinion erroneous, which has 
for ages affirmed the existence of spontaneous generation ? Did 
it originate in our ignorance of causes, and does it require only 
an adequate experimentum crucis, to show that Abiogenesis 
is a delusion? The evidence certainly tends in this latter 
direction ; for thus far, almost in proportion as we isolate the 
materials employed from external influence, are the supporters 
of spontaneous generation driven back. And, in the absence 
of definite information, it is certainly more philosophical to 
conclude that the exercise of still greater caution, and more 
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care and skill in the experiments, will eliminate other grounds 
of error, till the theory of Abiogenesis becomes attenuated to 
a fine and a still finer thread, and at length snaps in twain. 
But, on such a subject it would be unbecoming to dogmatise ; 
We must suspend our judgment and wait in patience. 

It should be borne in mind, that mere motion in minute 
bodies is not conclusive of the existence of life; as it often 
arises from causes of a mere mechanical kind, which are 
definitely assignable. And it is clear that similar questions 
suggest themselves respecting vegetable life,—which being of 
a lower type might be supposed to be producible with still 
greater facility. Yet I am not aware that a claim has ever 
been put forward to the production of the humblest lichen ;— 
and especially that any theory of development would ever 
account for its producing the oak or the cedar. 


There is one important event by which the present year has 
been marked,—the passing of the Klementary Education Act. 
It is true that in 1838, Education received from our govern- 
ment a tardy recognition; and that in 1839, the Committee 
of the Privy Council was formed for promoting education 
throughout the country. Yet it required the lapse of thirty- 
one years more,—practically a generation,—before another 
great step in advance was made. 

Now, for the first time, is provision made for the education 
of all;—in other words, a thorough National system has been 
established. Now, for the first time, in the dark places of 
our large towns and rural districts, where education is most 
required but least appreciated, can we “compel them to come 
“in.” When, in after years, the history of the year 1870 
shall be written, the story of Mr. Forster’s Act will constitute 
one of its brightest pages. 

It is somewhat curious that previous to 18838, we had, 
in England, religion established and education voluntary; 
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whereas in the United States of America they had education 
established and religion voluntary. Probably the golden 
mean lies between the two contradictory courses; at all 
events, England is approximating to America, and America 
to England. 

The two great evils of our present educational condition 
are,—first that the grade of acquirements is too low, nine- 
tenths of those who leave school knowing only how to read, 
write, and cipher imperfectly ;—and second that it is too 
limited in range, not touching that class of the community 
who are “in the lowest deep a lower deep.” The Act contains 
provisions for remedying the latter; but the former may also 
be remedied in practice, by enlarging the boundaries of 
Education, through a better class of school books, and 
improved modes of teaching. Attention to the subject has 
been awakened all over the country; and mankind have 
recently learned that even the common soldier is not a mere 
machine,—the cultivation of his intellect giving him increased 
personal resources, as well as enlarged power for conquest. 

This leads us to contemplate a higher grade of Education ; 
viz., that which is intermediate between the requirements of 
the National School pupil, and those of the College student. 
This class at least, and even those of a lower grade, should know 
something of the laws of matter and of the human constitu- 
tion. The engineer may be careful as to the quality, and may 
understand the effects of the coke and water which he gives 
to his engine, and yet may remain careless and ignorant 
respecting his own food and drink, or the air which he 
breathes. Mankind in general should understand something 
of the laws of health, and of the dangers which arise from 
deficient drainage or the decay of organic matter; or as some 
one says of “the enemy which is under their feet.” The 
powerful agents by which we are surrounded in daily life 
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should be understood, that danger may be reduced to a mini- 
mum ; as the nature of steam pressure, and the character of 
the terrible gases which endanger human life in mines. In 
short, besides learning to read, which is only giving us the 
tools for research, we should know something of the varied 
material laws, the numerous facts of which lie so close to us 
from day to day. 

We do not despair of having all this accomplished in time ; 
indeed a better day is dawning. Science herself takes a 
double flight, not only ascending upwards and outwards to 
the ascertaining of new and valuable truths, but stooping 
also to popularise and simplify these great results for the use 
of mankind. ‘Thus the lark, singing soars into a higher and 
purer atmosphere, yet descends to make her home upon the 
ground. 

But there is a higher grade of Education still, that of the 
professional student. As I referred to this subject at our last 
anniversary, I require to touch it but slightly now. Events 
move, however, with a rapid pace; for since that time, indeed 
since the close of the meeting of the Association, the founda- 
tion stone of new buildings for the Owens College has been 
laid,—which, it is said, is designed to be the Great Scientific 
University of the North. It commences a new era with most 
flattering prospects; and two local Learned Societies have 
made characteristic contributions to it, presenting the whole 
of their illustrative collections. 


When we remember the small beginnings of our Free 
Public Library and Museum in 1851, which were con- 
temptible in comparison with the rich gifts cast into the 
treasury at Manchester, and consider the dimensions which 
these Institutions have already attained, we do not despair. 
The Library was closed during the recent great meeting, but 
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the Museum was open; and from those who were best quali- 
fied to judge, there was a unanimous expression of delight 
and astonishment, that such extended progress had been made. 

Few towns possess like this one, facilities for education of 
the highest class. For example, we have two large collec- 
tions of Natural History, and in those departments where 
either is weak it could easily be strengthened.—Commercial 
products in their various stages, from the raw material to the 
highest condition of manufacture, are here; and other speci- 
mens could be procured with great readiness. In the 
departments of Ethnology and Antiquity, our collections are 
in some respects unrivalled ; and the permanent Gallery, 
connected with the Royal Institution, is noted for its rare 
collection of medieval Art. There are lecture rooms and 
collections at both the Royal Institution and the Library and 
Museum; so that endowments only are wanting. In the 
early days of the Owens College only six Professorships were 
founded, three more important on a scale double that of the 
three less important. In the same way, by avoiding a minute 
distribution of subjects, a limited staff of instructors might 
suffice in the day of small things. For some reason, the 
highest kind of education is viewed with considerable apathy 
in this town; and it is therefore important to keep the subject 
before the minds of the people, “‘ whether they will hear or 
‘“‘ whether they will forbear.” 


It is a curious fact, that while knowledge is subdivided into 
smaller portions, for special cultivation by kindred spirits, and 
while departmental Magazines, if I may so call them, are on 
the increase, there is a movement in the metropolis towards 
partial union. It is thought, for example, that all the Socie- 
ties might meet under one roof,—say at Burlington House,— 
using to some extent the same apartments, the same attend- 
ants, the same apparatus for illustration, and perhaps eventually 
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the same libraries. Thus, while distinct in their specific 
objects and operations, they are united in general purpose ; 
and it is interesting to find that the same thought is entertained 
both in London and the provinces, though it has nowhere 
been welcomed yet as it deserves to be. 


There are other subjects to which [I might direct your 
attention, but I fear to trespass. Believing as I do, that a 
knowledge of God’s laws is not antagonistic to a knowledge 
of his written word, but on the contrary auxiliary to it, it has 
always been the delight of my leisure hours, and even of 
times when [ had no leisure, to promote useful knowledge of 
every kind and degree. This sentiment, I know that you 
share with me, and I trust that the result of the coming 
session will show intelligence, energy, and system ; and also 
that in this and every good work, we may be found though 
faint still pursuing. 


RELIQUES OF THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCHES 
OF ST. BRIDGET AND ST. HILDEBURGA, 
WEST KIRKBY, CHESHIRE. 


By Henry Ecroyd Smith. 


(Reap Ist DrecuemsBzEr, 1870.) 


THE Parish of West Kirkby (now West Kirby), lying 18 miles 
N.W. of Chester city, is one of the most important in the 
hundred of Wirral, and occupies the whole of its north- 
western angle. Dr. Ormerod describes its first quarter as 
comprising the townships of West Kirkby and Newton-cum- 
Larton, with that of Grange, Great Caldey or Caldey Grange ; 
second, the townships of Frankby and Greasby ; third, those 
of Great and Little Meols, with Hoose ; fourth, the township 
of Little Caldey.* 

Originally Kirkobye, or, settlement at the Church, it became 
“ West Kirkby,” to distinguish it from “ Kirkby-in-Walley,” 
at the opposite corner of the peninsula of Wirral, now com- 
monly known as Wallasey. Each of these extensive parishes 
possessed two Churches, those of Wallasey lying the one in 
Kirkby-in-Walley, the other on the Leasowes and near the 
sea, which ultimately destroyed it and engulphed the site 
together with that of its burial-ground. For further informa- 
tion on this head, Bishop Gastrell’s ‘‘ Notitia,” Dr. Ormerod’s 
History of the County,’+ and Lyson’s “ Cheshire,’{ may 
be consulted. . 


* Gastrell’s Notitia. The last now simply bears the name of Caldy. 
+ II, 260. Heading of Moreton. t Page 807. 
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The Churches of West Kirkby were situate, the parish 
Church at the town proper, the other, a Chapel of Ease, upon 
Saint Hildeburgh’s Eye, z.e., the island of St. Hildeburga, 
which had become insulated through the same potent influence 
which had wrecked the Chapel, as Bishop Gastrell calls it, 
upon the Leasowe shore. 

From the Charters in the Chartulary of St. Werburgh,* 
in Chester, Dr. Ormerod obtains most of the information he 
producest respecting the early ecclesiastical condition of 
this parish, all mention of which is strangely omitted in 
Domesday. The Charters commence in the time of the 
Conqueror, and the light reflected upon these ancient Saxon 
foundations is consequently more incidental than positive ; 
we must e’en be thankful for these scraps. 

Robert de Roelent, or Rodelent, as he is more frequently 
designated, was inducted into the fine Norman Barony of 
Rhuddlan, of which this district formed a part, by Hugh 
Lupus, created first (Norman) Earl by his uncle the Con- 
queror. Robert had accompanied William and his nephew 
over the channel, but would seem to have left his heart be- 
hind, inasmuch as we find him at a very early period trans- 
ferring the revenues of the Churches of West Kirkby and 
Hildeburgh-Eye (with lands and other Churches) to the 
Abbey of St. Ebrulf, now St. Evroul, situate at Utica in 
Normandy, where the bones of his ancestors reposed.{ This 
gift was confirmed by King William in 1081, in his Charter 
to the Abbey, in the following terms$ :—“ Robertus de 
‘“‘Rodelento, prefato Hugone Cestrensi comite domino suo 
‘‘ concedente, dedit Sancto Ebrulfo, Cerchebiam cum duabus 
‘ecclesiis, unam scilicet que in ipsa villa est, et aliam prope 
‘‘illium manerium in insula maris.” 


* Page 23, Harl. MSS. 1865. + II, pp. 267-9. 
+ Earl Hugh had a natural son named Robert, who became a monk here. 
Pedigree in Ormerod’s History, p. 47. 
§ Leycester’s Cheshire Antiquities, p. 105. 
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Robert was named from Rhuddlan, in the Vale of Clwyd, 
Flintshire, which town, designated Roelent in Domesday, and 
subsequently Rodelent or Rothelent, became Rhuddlan, but 
pronounced Rhythlan. As governor of all Cheshire, and 
commander of the forces to the Earl, he was no inconsiderable 
person. Though a native of Normandy he came early to this 
country, where, being thoroughly trained in arms, he was 
knighted by Edward the Confessor. His father was Umfrid de 
Telliolo, son of Amfrid, of Scandinavian descent ; his mother, 
Adeliza, sister of Hugh de Grentemaisnill, of the famous 
family of Geroians. Taking part in all the chief actions of 
the Conqueror, we find him Commander-in-chief of Rufus’s 
forces at the siege of Rochester in 1087.* At the period of 
the survey for Domesday, Robert held “ divided possession 
“with his cousin the Earl, of half the castle and burg of 
“Roelent, half the church, the mint, the iron mine, the 
“stream of Cloith (Clwyd) with its fisheries and mills, and 
“the toll and forests not attached to particular vills of that 
“manor. He had also a moiety of Bren, with five berewicks, 
“and had lands in 338 berewicks of Englefield, formerly 
*‘ attached to Roelent, and five manors in Atiscross hundred. 
‘These were held of the Earl of Chester. 


‘In Cheshire, Robert de Roelent held the two Mollingtons, 
“ Leighton, Thornton Mayow, Gayton, Haselwall, Thurstan- 
“ston, the two Meolses, Wallasey, Neston and Hargrave. 

“These possessions were dispersed on his death ; it is, 
‘‘ however, probable that he left illegitimate issue, as Thur- 
“stanston continued in possession of a family who bore his 
“name, from whom it has descended by heirs female to the 
“ present proprietor.t 


* Leycester’s Ches. Antig. Vide account of Hugh Lupus, his kinsman, in first 
edition. + Ormerod, I, p. 52. 
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“For his works of piety,” continues Sir Peter Leycester, 

“he gave to the Abbey of Utica in Normandy (where his 
“brothers Ernold and Roger were monks, and his father and 
“mother, aligue parentes ejus, were buried), the Church of 
“ Tellioles, and the tythe of his mills, land, and beer in his 
“cellar; and he gave in England two carucates of land and 
“20 villanes and the Church of Cumbivel, all the town tythe 
“and Church of Kirkby in Wirral, within the county of 
“ Cheshire, and the Church of the Island, and the Church 
“of St. Peter’s in Chester city.” 
- He is described by Ordericus,* as a wise and valiant 
soldier, eloquent and liberal. His death occurred under the 
hill of Hormaheva, whilst fighting with Griffith, king of 
Wales, on the third day of July, 1088. ‘“‘ Afterwards with 
“great lamentation, both of the English and Normans, his 
“soldiers brought his body to Chester, and it was interred in 
“the monastery of St. Werburge in that city ; which monas- 
“tery Hugh Earl of Chester had built, and had made 
“ Richard, a monk of Becke, in Normandy, the first Abbot 
“thereof.” A long epitaph, said to have been inscribed on 
his tomb, is given in Dugdale’s Baronage.t 

The Abbot and Convent of St. Ebrulf, however, were soon 
tired of managing this distant property, and gladly effected 
a transfer of their rights in respect to the Churches of St. 
Bridget and St. Hildeburga—with that of St. Peter, in 
Chester—to the monks of St. Werburg in this city, subject to 
the payment of an annual rental, at the manor of Petheling, 
of £30. lLysons statest that a further consideration was 
paid down in the form of a palfrey and nine marks. Never- 
theless, we shortly find the parish Church at West Kirby in 
possession of the Earls of Chester, and by one or other of 
these, during the reign of King Stephen, annexed to the 
manor of Caldey. As a part of this manor it was awarded to 


* 669-671. + Ormerod, note, I, p. 53. { Cheshire, p. 668. 
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the Abbey of Basingwerk, on the opposite shore of Flintshire, 
the result being a very fierce litigation between the Basing- 
werk ecclesiastics and those of Chester. 

“The Abbot of Basingwerk* claimed the presentation in 
“yvight of his manor of Caldey, to which, he stated, it had 
“been annexed by Randle Gernons (fourth Earl), with all 
“other privileges, except warren and pleas of warren. That 
“in the time of King Stephen, one Nigell was presented 
“by his predecessors; who was succeeded, with their per- 
“mission, by his son Thomas, and he by his son Richard, 
“and so on, until, in consequence of the Council of Lateran, 
“in 1215, hereditary succession in benefices was forbidden 
“by the Legate in England. The Abbot added, that after 
“the death of the last hereditary incumbent, his convent 
“was dispossessed of Caldey, the advowson of West Kirkby, 
“and other estates, by Randle Blundeville (sixth Earl) ; 
“by whose collusion the abbey of St. Werburgh obtained 
“several presentations, of which the last was that of Ralph 
“de Montalt, ‘gut tempore querre per posse occupavit, 
“and that the last rector being now deceased, the Abbey of 
“ Basingwerk reclaimed its privileges, and estimated their 
“losses at £200. 

“The Abbot of St. Werburgh asserted, on the other hand, 
“that the advowson had been procured by his convent, for 
‘the sum of 60 shillings, paid to the Abbot of Basingwerk in 
“‘ open court, before Lucas de Tancy, chief justice of Chester, 
“to whose jurisdiction an objection was raised by the plain- 
‘tiffs, on the ground of his appointment by Simon de Mont- 
“fort, an acknowledged rebel, King Henry being then in his 
“custody, and Kdward Earl of Chester a prisoner in 
‘* Wallingford Castle. 

“This objection being deemed insufficient, and the jurors 


* Hart. MSS. 2072, 21. 
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“ finding the three last appointments to have been made by 
“the Abbots of St. Werburgh, the determination was in 
“favour of that Abbey, with which the advowson remained 
‘to the dissolution, and was then given by charter, and has 
““ since continued attached, to the Dean and Chapter of the 
“‘new Cathedral. The rector has the tithes of the whole 
“ parish.’* 

The present Church, dedicated, like its Saxon predecessor, 
to St. Bridget, stands at the distance of half a mile from the 
estuary of the Dee, which the western side of the tower faces, 
as is likewise the case with all the old country Churches 
between this and Chester. 

To Saint Bridget, or Bride, V.M. (Virgin Abbess and 
Martyr), a saint of the sixth century—well known as the 
patroness, as St. Patrick the patron, of [reland—several other 
of our Cheshire Churches were dedicated, including one in 
Handbridge, Chester city. St. Bridget the abdess, is patroness 
of Kildare; St. Bridget the widow, of Sweden ; and a fourth, 
or one of the three already named, of Holland. The Irish 
element, so often noticed among our historic relics of anczent 
Meols, as coins and personal ornaments, is again evident in 
the dedication of West Kirkby Church. Curiously enough, 
a Scotch element also appears, seemingly introduced into the 
district by Nigellus, the first Norman rector under Ranulf 
Gernons, a trace of which occurred during late operations in 
a coin of Alexander. A few Scotch coins have likewise been 
found upon the Meols beach, in connexion with other 
medieval objects washed from the artificial stratum of soil, 
to which we have frequently had occasion to advert; they 
were all struck by Alexander III, A.D. 1214—1249. 


* “Tax Eccl. £10 18s. 4d.; Abbas Cest. in eadem £2 18s. 4d.” Dr. Orme- 
rod and other writers omit all mention of a South Aisle, removed during the 
Vandalic “improvements” in 1788. In 1860 a portion of the parish went to 
form part of the newly constituted one of Frankby, viz., Greasby, Frankby, and 
a part of Newton and Grange. 
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The Church is prettily situated, nestling under the western 
slope of the sandstone eminence, partially planted, here called 
Grange hill, and surmounted by a landmark, erected in the 
year 1841 by the Dock Committee of the Liverpool Town 
Council, as Trustees of the Dock Estate. 

Dr. Ormerod states (1819) that the building originally 
comprised a tower, nave and north aisle, the division between 
the latter being removed, whilst a piscina and two stalls for 
officiating priests remain under three niches within the chancel 
at the extremity of the nave. 

The list of Rectors supplied, commences with Nigellus, 
temp. Stephen, patron Ranulphus de Gernones Count of 
Chester, who dying was succeeded by his son Thomas, and in 
similar succession, Richard and William. Upon the death of 
the latter, Symon Dyggons, a clerk of the Abbey of Chester 
and Chancellor of the County Palatine, was inducted by 
Roger Abbot of St. Werburgh, in the name of his convent. 
This appointment bringing us down to the reign of Henry IIT: 
we need not further pursue the record here. 

Thus far Dr. Ormerod, in his excellent history of the 
county. Mr. Lysons gives little additional general informa- 
tion, and blunderingly makes the township of Grange identical 
with Little, in place of Great, Caldey.* Like Dr. Ormerod, 
he supplies no record or tradition of the real original fabrics 
constituting the Churches of St. Bridget and St. Hildeburga. 

Later remarks, and a professed account, with illustrations, 
of the medieval structure at the town, appear in. the Trans- 
actions of our Society; but the statements are fugitive, and, 
in common with the illustrations, are unfortunately inaccurate 
in several important particulars—for instance, the very number 
of the windows and the lights therein. Of the existence 
above ground of any Anglo-Saxon remains, not the slightest 
Suspicion is entertained by any of the writers above mentioned. 


* Chesh., p. 669. 
C2 
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The restoration of old Churches in this country seldom 
fails to be accompanied by a disclosure of some sepulchral 
stones of a date far anterior to that of the building renovated, 
and St. Bridget’s has proved no exception to what may be 
almost termed the rule. 

The different alterations effected in St. Bridget’s Church 
must now be briefly adverted to. 

Whether the Late-Norman Church was a distinct erection 
from its Saxon predecessor or not, we have no grounds for 
determining. Its form we know to have combined a tower 
(still existing) with a nave and chancel, and aisles, north and 
south. 

Mr. James Middleton, in his Notes on the Church of West 
Kirby, Cheshire,* remarks— 

‘<The body of the present Church of West Kirby offers the 
“curious anomaly of the ridge-plate joining the north-eastern 
“ angle of the tower, the eastern face of which bears the trace 
‘of the gable of the nave having been at some former period 
“attached centrically, as usual. 


* * * * * 


“The tower is certainly of much older date than any part 
‘of the nave or chancel at present existing. The moulding 
“of the battlements is in very good taste, and the coupled 
‘belfry lights are fair in design and execution.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Middleton's “ young relative, Mr, A. F. 
“ Oridge, at present on the staff of the Borough Engineer of 
“ Liverpool,’ who made the drawings from which the litho- 
graphic plates illustrating the short paper were taken, appears 
to have but half learnt his business, as the four views are all 
more or less faulty. I have excellent local authority for 
stating, that in the north view the Church is not long enough, 
and only four instead of five windows are represented, a 


* Trans., Session 1851-2, Vol. IV, pp. 198-9. 
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buttress also being deficient. Again, the window nearest to 
the tower, z.¢., the westernmost, had but three lights in place 
of four. The omitted window was the next eastwardly, and 
had four lights ; it differed from the others in having square 
panes of glass, the rest being supplied with those of lozenge 
form. A door is depicted by Mr. Oridge on this side, but it 
was only an old one walled up ; probably no entrance here 
was used subsequently to 1788. The pathway in front only 
existed in the artist’s imagination, and during late operations 
no vestige appeared of an approach. 

The tower with its window tracery and battlements are’ 
rendered too massive throughout, the windows being placed 
too high; these are, in fact, unusually low. Jn the south 
view some mouldings at the east end are omitted, and the 
buttresses here are all too slight and not truly shaped. At 
the east end the chancel window is represented as having only 
four lights in place of five, and the moulding is deficient. 
We are very sorry Mr. Middleton did not impress upon 
his friend the importance of more care; for we cannot 
suppose a want of ability. Several errors occur in the letter 
press description of the Church, short as this is, not 
extending over two pages, but these we must pass by. 

In the alterations effected in 1788, the south aisle, wholly 
unnoticed in his description of the Church by the Rev. Thos. 
Moore,* was removed. It would seem to have been quite a 
short one, in this respect resembling that at Woodchurch. 
A portion of one of the old pillars which had served to sepa- 
rate the nave from this aisle long stood close to the south wall 
built in 1788. The expenses of the alterations named, with 
re-roofing and slating, all executed within the year, were de- 
frayed by the sale of the old lead. 

The ancient building was getting seriously out of repair, and 


* Some Notes on the Parish of West Kirby, in the Hundred of Wirral, by 
the Rev. Thomas Moore, M.A. Trans., Vol. VII, pp. 12—15. 
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additional accommodation for the increasing population being 
urgently required, a restoration was resolved upon and has 
lately been creditably carried out by the Rector and Church- 
wardens, assisted by a Restoration Committee, to the great 
advantage of the parish, although we regret to learn that the 
re-building fund has hitherto been much in arrear of the dis- 
bursements. ‘The architects were Messrs. Kelly and Edwards 
of Chester, and the contractor Mr. Robert Dobson, Rock 
Ferry. it was between the (outer) south wall just mentioned 
and the position of the old pillar at this side of the nave 
that, mixed with mortar and rubbish, the various remains 
in stone and wood, about to be described, were, with little 
exception, disclosed during demolition. 


Paatus: iy, 


These exhibit a portion of the shaft of a small Runic* Cross, 
1lin. in height, 12in.in width, and 8in. in depth. The first pair 
of illustrations show the two broader, and the second pair the 
two narrower sides of this interesting relic of a class of 
sculptured remains which, although of not unfrequent occur- 
rence in Scotland and Ireland, are rare in England. Upon 
each of the four sides, complete or fragmentary, appears a 
Runic knot or braid; two of them are so badly chipped the 
ornamentation is only recognisable, but their fellows display 
varieties of the Runic interlacing design of great rarity. 
Among a number exhibited for comparison are several plates 
—from his invaluable work, “‘ The early Sculptured Stones of 
“ Scotland and the North of England,’—kindly forwarded by 
Dr. Stuart. These most graphically illustrate about thirty- 
four analogous types of detail in this class of ornament, which 
have occurred in England, Scotland, Isle of Man, &c.; and 

* We here use the term in its ordinary and general signification. Originally 


it was, and more correctly would be applied only to the peculiar characters 
designated Runes, 
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yet not one presents either of the peculiar varieties apparent 
upon the two perfect sides of this little stone! It proves the 
marvellous and infinite variation to which the interlacing of 
wattles or rush-work is capable of being carried. ‘The late 
Mr. Gilbert A. French, of Bolton, penned a very interesting 
brochure, well illustrated by examples, to prove this class of 
ornament to have originated wholly and solely in the osier or 
rush-work of our Scandinavian ancestry ; but we are rather 
inclined to refer some among the more complicated ones to the 
Roman Pavements, which, even to our day, existing far more 
numerously than is generally supposed, offered through their 
then presence on, or but little below, the surface of the soil,* 
all the elaboration in Greek and other classic braids and frets 
of which art is capable. The nearest approach we have 
detected among the above varieties, appears upon a stone in 
the churchyard of Kirk Braddan, Isle of Man, but has fewer 
bands than the broader knot in Plate I, and only two ends 
appear.—Vide Kinnebrock’s Runic Monuments in the Isle of 
Man. The angles of this stone are all corded, an ornament 
but very rarely appearing on contemporary remains. 


Prave til. 


This exhibits a Lintel,t of a pale greenish white stone, 
polished on the faces, measuring 53 feet in length by 
1} feet in breadth, but towards either end, where purposely 
broken away, it is narrower. The block has, to all appear- 
ance, been put to some secondary purpose in the various 
alterations, ‘‘improvements,” and restorations this poor mal- 
treated erection has undergone,—suffering many things at the 
hands of many physicians. It presents a uniform thickness 


* The rise of land upon long-continued building sites is astonishing; the 
level of Rome is about 25 feet higher than in the time of the Republic, whilst 
the foundations of the oldest erections in this country are found to lie, in London 
20 to 22 feet, York 16 to 18, and Aldborough, (long but a mere village,) 6 to 
8 feet below the present surfaces respectively ! 


+ Possibly originally the shaft of a cross. 
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of eight and a half inches at the top, but in the lower portion 
is bevelled off. Upon what we present as the front, a band of 
rather loosely-worked treble braid, five inches deep, is sculp- 
tured atop and carried throughout the length without any 


attempt at any border moulding. A second band of similar 


dimensions may be designated as bearing an imbricated or 
leaf pattern, but it so nearly coincides with a large longitu- 
dinal compartment of similarly arranged phallic objects, 
eraven upon the outer wall of the Maison Carée at Nismes, 
that it might be held to have been copied therefrom. Below, 
appears the remains of a border pattern, much resembling, at 
first sight, that of the well-known classic loop and tassel, but 
in reality is a peculiar and uncommon variety of a chain- 
pattern, possibly one of Scandinavian origin. This lower 
portion of the lintel falls away at either side to a sharp curve, 
at the centre of which is a plain mould. At the back this 
succession of patterns is repeated, but their execution is far 
inferior to that of the side described. The whole ornamenta- 
tion has been effected by a blunt-pointed chisel, resulting in 
a frosted appearance. It may be referred to as early a period 
as the ninth century. The material differs from the rest of 
the remains, which are composed of the new red (Keuper) 
sandstone, whilst the lintel is of a different formation, looking 
much like a hard limestone but feeling like a freestone. As, 
however, it was not uncommon in early Churches and Chapels 
to introduce into the new building a sculptured block from 
some much older and revered foundation, this curious lintel, 
whose ornamentation is so unusual we cannot recal a similar 
instance, may have been manipulated in some distant quarry. 
It is really a freestone of unusually fine and hard grain, the 
basis being quartz, with a slight admixture of lime; we have 
good reason for believing the block to have been quarried 
from some stone bed in Yorkshire, probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Bradford or Halifax. 
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PLATE IV. 


Three Headstones are here engraved—that to the left being 
the oldest, and, in connection with the early sculptures 
described, may be regarded as but little later than, or about, 
the tenth century. Atop, and in relief, is a variety of the 
voided cross, which, when composed of a simple double line, 
is by no means infrequent at a later period. In this instance, 
however, we find the design a plain moulded cross within an 
open one. Below, some ornamentation is visible, but so 
imperfect as scarcely to warrant conjecture of its original 
contour. This headstone remains four feet high and two 
feet and a half broad. 

The lesser headstones belong to the thirteenth century, 
measuring respectively 23 by 14 feet, and 2+ feet by 10 inches. 
They are sculptured incusely -with floriated crosses, in good 
design, closely resembling those upon the reverses of the 
silver pennies of our later Saxon and Danish kings. The 
art of engraving metals was singularly ahead of similar 
manipulations with stone, a fact well illustrated in this con- 
nexion ; but a yet better example still remains, face outwards, 
in the wall at the west end of the chancel, and abutting upon 
the tower, at its north-eastern angle, having probably been 
built therein in early medieval times, possibly at the erection 
of the tower. It is now, unfortunately, enclosed within the 
new roof of the chancel, lost to sight and all chance of 
- reproduction here. 


Prare V. 


Two groups of fragments serve to complement our series 
of illustrations of the early Saxon and Norman churches of 
West Kirkby, 2.e., if these can be considered as really distinct 
erections. 

The uppermost group comprises two fragmentary sculptured 
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Crosses, possibly from headstones. The smaller of the 
two may have belonged to the Runic Cross, of which we 
have described and illustrated a lower portion (Plates I, II). 
Here, again, the corded ornament appears; it is upon the 
edge or outer rim of the cross,—a part of which being broken 
off, has been laid face outward for exhibition of its appear- 
ance. ‘The angles of both crosses have been deeply chiselled, 
and becoming chipped behind, have now a perforated appear- 
ance. These are of ninth century work, and make a total 
of four pieces of sculpture of this early national date. The 
remaining fragments here, with rudely incised dimbs of crosses, 
would appear to have been copied by rustic hands from old 
designs. 

In the second group, a small Coffin to the right is also of 
early date, and interesting from its contents as found, but not 
preserved. It is 3 feet long and 15 inches wide, but dimi- 
nishes downward. The receptacle measures 2% feet by 
9 inches. The child’s remains were discovered in concrete, 
the sand for which had been procured from the neighbouring 
sea beach, as small marine shells may yet be noticed attached 
to a patch of mortar within. 

The other relics consist of a Male Head, broken below, 
9 inches broad, and probably used as an antifix or corbel,— 
fragments of columns and tracery from windows; but these 
medieval remains demand no especial notice here. 

Of the oaken backs of Stalls, used by the officiating priests, 
about a score were disclosed during the restoration; these 
run upward into rudely formed fleur-de-lis or “ poppy- 
“heads.” 

The origin of the designation of the Hundred— Wirral— 
has never been satisfactorily explained, even if any studied 
attempt has been made in this direction. It was not un- 
natural to seek for the derivation in some early local appel- 
lation; but none such, we believe, has been noticed within 


——— 
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its boundaries, except Willaveston, which we discard, and 
consider all attempts have hitherto proved abortive. The 
limits of the division in question—the Cilgwri of the Ancient 
Britons—during Saxon times must, however, have been dif- 
ferent from those of a later period; this being evidenced by the 
very earliest known mention of Wirral, which appears in the 
English Chronicle. A late writer in the Saturday Review* 
thus introduces it, but for other purposes, in a very interest- 
ing and informing article, headed ‘‘ CHESTER ”:— 

“The desolation and renewal of the City of the Legions, 
“are facts which admit of no doubt ;—we read expressly that 
“in 894, a Danish army, followed by the forces of King 
* Alfred and the Ealdorman A‘thelred, found shelter within 
“its forsaken walls and found means also to defend them 
“ during the whole winter. The way in which the Chronicler 
“describes the desolate site is remarkable. The event hap- 
“pened ‘ on aure westre ceastre on wirhealum ; seo is 
“ Tigeceastre haten. The Roman city was then a ‘ waste 
** * chester, —the future proper name, curiously enough, being 
“incidentally used as an appellative, but the ‘ waste chester’ 
“still kept the memory of what it had been; it was Lege- 
“ ceaster, the City of the Legions, as indeed it already was in 
“the days of Beda.” 

This application of westre is founded on a misapprehension ; 
it simply means western.t It is, however, in regard to the 
derivation of the name of the hundred that we desire now to 
record a note for the consideration of Topographers. If 
Wural included the city of Chester, as we have just seen, the 
immediate neighbourhood would likewise belong to it; and at 
no great distance, and absolutely abutting upon its south- 
eastern border, stands a desolated ancient chapel, in the midst 


* November 19th, 1870. 


+ The quotation is from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, cir. A.D. 894, in Monum., 
Hist. Brit., 1, 867. 
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of an isolated hamlet now known as Werven. Let us, through 
a tabulated form, compare the successive designations of the 
Hundred and of the Manor, the latter an appanage of the 
Convent of St. Werburgh, from the time of Hugh Lupus 
downward.* 


Hundred. Manor. 
Weahaldus. 
oe eeiy baie Wivevrene (Domesday.) 
Wirhalum ) (Domesday.) Wervena(Hugh Lupus’s Char- 


ter to St. Werburgh’s.) 
Wirehall (fforeste de Wirehall, Wyvrir (Saxton’s Map.) 
Harl. MS., 2115.) Wirum (Overton’s Map.) 
Wyrral(Drayton’sPolyolbion.) Wervin (Ormerod 1819.) 
Wyrall (Ed. I. Ormerod II. Wirven (Teesdale’s Map.) 
189) 
Wyre Hall (Overton's Map.) 


c Notrt.—In the History, Gazet- 
Worold (1636.) t teer, and Directory of Cheshire, 
Werrale (Lysons’s Map.) published by F. White and Co., 


Sheffield, 1860, this place is not 
once mentioned ! 


Wirrall (18th century.) 
Wirral (19th century.) 


Can it be that the coincidences here apparent, especially 
between the Wirhalum, a Saxon dative plural form, and 
Wirum, the natural contraction, are purely accidental? May 
they not point to the probable existence hereabout in Saxon 
times, of some Wireheal or Wyre Hall, giving name to the 
division of which its demesne formed a part? The nominative 
of Wirhealen would be Wirhealas, which analogy would 
dictate as the name of a tribe occupying the district. 

There can be little doubt but that the Cheshire patronymic 
Worrall is also a corruption of Wyre Hall. 

* Ormerod’s History, II, 428~4. 


+ Poem, “ Iter Lancastrense,” 1636. Edited by Mr. Cunningham, for the 
Chetham Society. 
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THE IsLtanpD oF Sr. HILDEBURGHE. 

Of the island of St. Hildeburghe, now the islets of Hilbre, 
the history is yet to be written. A sketch of its story has 
strong bearings upon our subject. What is known of the 
existing remains of its early development, has, with little 
exception, resulted from pure accident. Much may yet be 
discovered, even within the very limited area of its soil.* 

The islets now consist of Hilbre proper, the “ Middle 
“Tsland,” and “ The Eye,” vudgo “ee,” which is doubtlessly a 
traditional appellation, derived from the Scandinavian Ha, a 
water, generally one formed by a river before conjunction 
with the sea. Eye, on the other hand, is clearly derivable 
from Ig (pron. ey—Gaelic Ynys) an island, as also in the 
case of “Ireland’s Eye,” off Howth, Bay of Dublin. From 
one or other of these we must look for the origin of the 
modern name of the watering-place, Hoylake, now threaten- 
ing to include not merely much of Little Meols and Hoose, 
but the western part of Great Meols. In confirmation of 
these remarks we give its successive appellations,—‘ Lacus 
“de Hildburg Eye,” (7.e. Lake of the Island), —Heye-pool,— 
Hey-po],—Heye-lake,— Hoylake. 


Harly Condition. 

Lying off the south-western angle of the coast of Wirral, 
the larger islands not only present a pleasing contrast to the 
level tameness of the main, especially upon their western sides 
in rocky boldness, headlands and caves, but prove an invalu- 
able bulwark against the encroachments of the sea. 

Appreciating its importance in this connexion, as also for 
its utility as the residence and depot of the Superintendent 
of Buoys, &c., of the River Dee under the Trinity Board, 


« “Here, divided from the land,’ says King in his Vale Royal, “yes that 
“little barren island called Hilbree ;” but from personal experience we can testify 
to deep and excellent soil, remaining wholly uncultivated, and abounding with 
curious remains, on Hilbre proper. 
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and its convenience for a self-registering tide gauge and 
lifeboat house, the Liverpool Docks and Harbour Board, 
having purchased the islands from the Dean and Chapter of 
Chester, about 1856, has shewn great wisdom in repairing 
Hilbre proper through protecting the more friable portions of 
the cliffs by excellent masonry. Should the idea—a very 
easily practicable one—of making a ship-canal through the 
Great Float and the Western Leasowes ever be carried out, 
Hilbre will prove of incalculable importance. 

It now constitutes an extra-parochial liberty of the parish 
of St. Oswald in Chester. 

Before, and probably long subsequently to, the advent of 
the Romans, these islands constituted an isthmus or promon- 
tory of Wirral. From its marine position it would be a place 
of frequent resort of the primitive fishermen in their oyster- 
boats or coracles. Myr. Graham H. Hills, Marine Surveyor 
of the Port of Liverpool, is of opinion that Hilbre was a 
station for observation from very early times, every craft from 
the higher part of the estuary being visible, whether an east 
wind carried it by Chester bar and along the Welsh coast, or 
a west wind through the Hoyle lake and the Horse channel 
to the sea.* 


Roman-British Development. 


Mr. Chas. Hardwick, author of the History of Preston, 
has stated his profound conviction, one in which we thoroughly 
unite, that all our neighbouring coasts were utilised by the 
energetic Latin race whilst here,—that all the chief estuaries 
were furnished with lighthouses, as the promontories were 
with landmarks. Take the Lancashire and Cheshire sea- 
board, a Pharos would be thus sustained at the mouth of the 
estuary of Wyre of Ribble and of Dee—that of the Mersey, 
despite of old and late assertions to the contrary, having at 


* Ancient Meols. 
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this era been only a marsh-water, as its name implies ; it has 
been a fresh-water pool inland—and later, a marsh seaward. 
Those who advocate a different opinion know little of the 
geological features of its mouth, as displayed at low water, 
even in quite recent times. 

The former promontories of Lytham, Formby and Great 
Meols would be furnished with marks. Recent investigations 
tend most powerfully to confirm the supposition, for we have 
identified traces of Roman occupation, if not near Lytham, 
approaching, and at Formby and Great Meols, whilst there is 
every reason to conclude a Pharos existed near the mouths of 
the Wyre and Ribble and upon Hilbre. 

The earliest lighthouses of which we have any record were 
erected on insular positions. 

The first seems to have been reared by Lesches, the author 
of the “ Little Iliad,” about the ninth Olympiad, upon the 
promontory of Sigeum, at the entrance to the Hellespont ; it 
is figured in the Iliac Tables.* The huge turret-shaped 
building, erected upon the island of Pharos, off Alexandria, 
served not only as a model] for future architects of similar 
structures, but gave a generic name to its successors in Roman 
times. The Emperor Claudian caused one to be constructed 
at Ostia; it was the most remarkable upon the whole Italian 
seaboard, being situate upon a breakwater or artificial island, 
which occupied the mid space between the two huge moles that 
Jormed the harbour.t Its remains were visible until the fif- 
teenth century. A fine Pharos, as Strabo records, was 
constructed of stone at Capio, entrance to the harbour of 
Menestheus, the modern Puerto de Santa Maria. Standing 
upon a rocky headland, all but surrounded by the sea, it 
served excellently to guide vessels through the dangerously 
shallow channels off the mouth of the Guadalquiver. The 


* Lighthouses and Lightships, 1870, p. 13. 
+ Suetonius, Claudian, 20. 
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Pharos on the chalk down above Dover, is almost the only 
one in this country of which remains exist dating from the 
Roman era: it is not supposed to have continued in use later 
than the Norman Conquest. 

The fact is of no small importance in this connexion, that 
as Ancient-British instruments, in manipulated flint, are asso- 
ciated, as regards site, with Roman coins and other objects 
upon the Meols beach; so upon Hilbre, at a distance of four 
miles, and nowhere between, we find relics of both eras! The 
flints are chiefly to be met with on the beach of the little Eye, 
washed out from the sole remains of the rapidly-diminishing 
bank (surmounted by the landmark), and in the face of which 
examples may at times be found protruding. - 

Certainly the isthmus would be utilised, commanding as it | 
did the great water approach to the important city of Deva, 
whose walls were laved by every ocean tide. The foundations 
and other remains of its Roman budldings would, we may well 
suppose, be availed of in the erection of the Christian Church, 
as at Hexham, Lanercost, Reculver, York, Aldborough, and 
hundreds of other instances in our country. As it is, the few 
remains of such occupation, yet reserved to our day, are con- 
fined to coins and personal ornaments. These include— 

A bronze Fibula, imperfect, but which has been of larger 
dimensions than any example found on the main ; it has been 
enamelled in blue upon the breast of the bowed portion. 

A second, of smaller size. 

Buckles, of bronze, with bevelled frames and in several 
sizes. Objects of this class, dating from the Roman period, 
are very rare. 

Bead, in glass, of large size and rich cobalt-blue colour, 
inlaid with a wavy band of yellow, entwined by a thread of 
ereen, the latter composed of opaque enamels. This is a 
superior specimen of its class ; it was exuded with soil from 
what is believed to be the deepest rabbit-burrow upon the ~ 
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island, lying in the rich earth formerly the Cemetery of the 
Saxon Church. The Roman beads, especially when large and 
- showy in colour, were in great demand by the Saxon ladies, 
who highly prized them, and justly, as far superior in quality 
and colour to those of northern make. They were especially 
selected for the gaud or central bead of the necklace. Many 
excellent examples may be seen in the F'aussett Collection, 
obtained from Anglo-Saxon Cemeteries, all of which, it will 
be remembered, were used in the earlier or Pagan times ; 
nevertheless, this beautiful bead may have been worn by some 
lady connected with the early Church, possibly St. Hilde- 
burghe herself. 


Anglo-Saxon Period. 


We now come to the era of the Christianized Saxons, and 
the erection of the Church dedicated to Saint Hildeburghe. 

As we have seen, the earliest recorded designation of the 
original island was Hildeburgh-eye, the former part of which 
all must acknowledge to be a proper name. The lady in 
question would be either proprietress or the saint to which 
the earlier Church was dedicated ; and we consider excellent 
analogical grounds exist for the latter assumption. ‘The 
name, as elsewhere, would naturally be transferred, in course 
of time, from the Church to the whole island as it became 
more thoroughly insulated, and the Sadnt of the ancient 
appellation has accidentally dropped out of use, as in many 
other cases. Cheshire is the very home of corruptions and 
contractions of names. In a manuscript written by Sir Peter 
Leycester, now at Peover Hall, this author enumerates no less 
than one hundred and thirty-one combinations of letters, 
used in the more or less corrupted forms of Mesnilverin, 
at present written Mainwaring.* Our own pages supply 
curious instances of the persistent and increasing tendency 
to contraction. 


* Mortimer’s History of the Hundred of Wirral, 1847. Introd. xiv. 
D 
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A well-known local writer, our friend Mr. Joseph Boult, 
eschewing all such considerations as inconvenient, refuses to 
believe in the existence of any such person as Hildeburgh, 
plainly stating his belief that it is a mere relic of a legend, 
invented by the monks of the “cell” here, to enhance the 
attractiveness of the island, for devotees. He wholly con- 
founds the early Anglo-Saxon Church, of which such clear 
mention is made, with that of the medieval convent dedicated 
to “ Our Ladye.” The redundant scepticism of this gentle- 
man has, however, on many other points thrown him into 
direct antagonism with antiquaries, some of which, bearing 
as they do on the features of this district, ought in candour 
to be noted. 

For an unknown number of centuries past the encroach- 
ments of the sea upon the beach of Wirral has continued to 
expose, by the denuding of their covering of clay and sand, 
fresh stumps of trees, many of considerable size. This 
locality has long borne the designation of swb-marine forest, 
but the term is incorrect and misleading. Along the range of 
shore between Mr. Shaw’s house and the western end of the 
Leasowe embankment, an area, varying from twenty to thirty 
feet, may at all times be noticed at ebb tide abounding with 
tree stumps ; to seaward some as regularly disappear as others 
are cleared of the overlying sand landward. This is the upper 
arboreal stratum ; a second, less numerously studded with trees, 
lies below, the two being separated by a deep bed of blue clay. 
These have too often been confounded with peat, which is 
composed almost wholly of sphagnum, whereas the mass, in 
which the stumps and occasional trunks of trees appear, is 
wholly arboreal or nearly so. In the higher portion, leaves 
and roots of the common flag appear, a later growth, when 
the wood was decaying in the marsh, as may now be seen 
from the railway beyond the Point of Ayr, on the opposite 
shore of Flintshire. The rest of the composition of the 
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stratum is purely arboreal, roots, stems or trunks, branches, 
leaves, fruit, of shrubs and forest trees, all are here—all 
blackened through long decay in water, and including oak, 
beech, larch, chesnut, hazel, and probably others as yet un- 
detected, the larch predominating. All are naturally upright, 
yet Mr. Boult asserts that these innumerable trees have never 
grown where found, but, dislodged by flood from inland 
mosses, have been deposited as sediment upon our shores! 
Mr. Charles Potter concurs in their non-growth im situ, and 
bolsters up his belief by specious assertions, but these have 
landed him in such a quagmire of fallacies and misconception 
of palpable facts, that his theory is becoming quite a by- 
word among local students. We had hoped that, before 
ventilating his peculiar theories, this gentleman would 
have gained a more lengthened experience of the peculiar 
features of this beach; but unfortunately he has not only 
written papers for the Geological Society, but rushed into 
print with crotchets which his geological friends are fain to 
ignore, and which all archeology is “dead” against. These 
arboreal strata are simply in an unmineralized stage, an early 
one in the history of a coal field. They occupy, at varying 
depths below the surface and wholly disconnected with the 
modern “ mosses,’ the area of all the lower-lying lands of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

_ These woods were of very early growth, especially the lower 
one, and even the upper had flourished and decayed long 
anterior to the advent of the Romans in this district, as is 
clearly demonstrated by the industrial products of the Roman- 
British era, which are invariably found lying upon the surface 
of the upper bed on the receding of the tides, washed out 
from the blue clay above, which is here but a few inches in 
thickness, whilst between the arboreal beds below it has been 
found to measure above two feet. These facts admit of no 
honest denial, but Mr. Boult confuses two distinct classes of 
relics when he sneers at ‘“‘many thousands of Roman objects” 
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as said to have been found here. They do not number as 
many hundreds ; nor is it likely, when the verysite of the Roman 
settlement has long been washed away. As supplying some 
idea of the destruction still in progress on this beach, we have 
been credibly informed that a breadth of not less than twelve 
feet of the bank, landward, fell away during the late spring 
tides! The Dove Mark has necessarily been re-erected three, 
if not four, times during the past twelve or fifteen years. 

Mr. Boult also denies the former existence of a second 
Church in the parish of Kirkby in Walley (Wallasey), despite 
Bishop Gastrell’s assertion, which has already been referred 
to. 

Again, although it would be no unreasonable supposition 
that a burial ground was attached to this recorded church, 
the “ Kirkway” to which still retained its designation to a 
late period, Mr. Boult laughs the idea to scorn, and disputes 
the account of its discovery as reported by the late Mr. Alex. 
Nimmo and others, upon the occasion of a survey for a 
suggested ship-canal to connect the rivers Mersey and Dee.* 
Our own belief in the desolated graveyard has been con- 
firmed by the statement of a neighbour, who, in company 
with a friend, chanced to take a stroll down here at low 
water, after an unusual spell of north-easterly winds, which 
had cleared off the sand to such an extent that they were 
quite astonished at suddenly finding themselves among 
tombstones, short headstones, and longer recumbent ones. 
No inscriptions were noticed, but yet some might be graven, 
for such would not be searched for by country people. Only 
those who have had a fair amount of experience in perambu- 
lating this beach can have any conception of the varying 
accretions of sand by different winds. It is well known to 
fishermen that wrecks such as the St. Andrew, lost here many 


* Vide Report by T. Telford, Robert Stevenson, and Alex. Nimmo, 16th May, 
1828, Appendix C. 
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years ago, are, at some ebbs of spring tide, four or five feet 
above the surface, and at others all but invisible, if not 
wholly so. 

Lastly, Mr. Boult asserts that the “ church of the island,” 
given with others by Robert de Roelent to the Convent of St. 
Ebrulf, was really that “ Kirkby in Walley’ (Wallasey), 
although the charters of St. Werburg distinctly say “ Chapel 
“of Hildeburg-eye.” Even had we no such record, the pro- 
babilities would all lie in favour of Hilbre. Historians are 
all agreed on the point; and had we erred, it would have 
been in good company. ‘There can be no doubt, however, 
that Wallasey, asits name implies (woody island), was insulated 
in early times, but certainly not so lately as the Norman era. 
Wirral itself is conjectured to have formed part of the site of 
one of the five fortified woods in the Sistuntian Districts, 
belonging to the Brigantes, to which they retired when pursued 
by their enemies. This forest is said to have extended from 
the Ribble to the Dee, and the names of various places bear 
out this belief, as Woodside, Birken-haven (i.e. Birchen) ,— 
Birket-stream,— Wood-church,—and Wallasey (a grove or 
wood on the island).* 

Had we Mr. Boult’s apparent convictions we should be 
disposed to throw all our county histories into the fire and 
concoct others more in consonance with our paramount 
opinions. As it 1s, we distinctly and firmly decline to be led 
aside into this gentleman’s sometimes very plausible and 
ingenious, but delusive and dangerous labyrinths. 

We are unacquainted with any other religious foundation 
claiming this Saint as patroness; but Hildburghausen is the 
name of a town in central Germany, which, once the capital 
of the Duchy of Saxe Hilburghausen (afterwards united to 
Saxe Meiningen), lies upon the river Werra, twenty miles 
from Coburg, and has over 5,000 inhabitants. 

* History, Gazetteer, and Directory of Wirral Hundred. 1866. 
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The name, as orthographically rendered Hildeburgha by his- 
torians,—a latinised form of the Saxon Hildeburghe,—-does 
not occur among the multitude recorded in Dr. Husenbeth’s 
Emblems of Saints—a most useful manual. 

In the Old English Calendar one would have expected to 
find it, but once again we turn to Chambers’s Book of Days. 
Here appears a notice of a Saint [daburga or Edburge of 
Mercia, virgin, of about 7th century.* Yvidently the ortho- 
graphy has been rather loose, but taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, it seems highly probable that Idaburga, 
or Ildaburga, and Hildeburga were one and the same indi- 
vidual. At any rate the last name was destined henceforward 
to be associated with these Islands, corrupted as it is from 
St. Hildeburgh’s Eye,t Hildburg-eye, Hildbury,t Hullbyri,§ 
Hilbury, Hilburge, Hilburg, Hilbery, Hillbree, Hilbree, into 
the shortest of the short, the Hilbre of our day. 

All the known history of St. Hildeburga’s Church is so 
interwoven with that of the “ mother one’ of West Kirkby that 
we have already supplied the record, until we come to the 
time of King Richard, after the release of the convent of 
St. Ebrulf (or Evroul, as it is later rendered) when a separation 
was effected in this wise. 

“This convent released it to the Abbey of St. Werburg 
*“‘ with that Church, under the name of Capella de Hildburgh- 
“eye, or the Isle of Hildburgha, from which the present 
*“name is corrupted; and William Fitz-Richard, rector of 
“Kirkby about the time of Richard I, after Kirkby had 
“ nassed to the Abbey of Basingwerk from that of St. Wer- 
“burg, by a deed preserved in the Chartulary of the latter 
“abbey, guit-claimed the isle Hildburgheye, with its chapel 
“and appurtenances, to the monks of that house, reserving 
“ only the right of sepulture to the mother church of Kirkby.|| 


* Vole ip p. (O38, + Chart. of St. Werburg, p. 23; Harl. MSS., 1965. 
t Lyson’s Cheshire, p. 619. § Leland, vol. v., 55. {| bid. 
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“The cell which the monks of St. Werburgh established 
“here, had a grant* of 3/. issuing from little Meoles by 
“ Robert de Lancelyn about the time of Richard I. William 
“ Lancelyn, his son, quit-claimed also to the same monks for 
“ ever, the lake (meaning the fishery) of Hoyle lake adjacent, 
“under the description of ‘ lacus de Hildburgheye, que vo- 
“*catur Heye pol. The same William Lancelyn gavet also 
“a messuage in Little Meoles, which grant was confirmed 
“by Robert Grosvenor and Margery his wife, ‘ dominos 
“< gapitales.’ "T 

Leland observes of this island, that “ at the floode it is al 
“environed with water as an isle, and then the trajectus is a 
“quarter of a mile over, and four fadome deep of water, and 
“at ebbe a man may go over the sand. Itis about a mile in 
“ eompace, and the ground is sandy and hath conies. There 
“was a celle of monks of Chester, and a pilgrimage of our 
“lady of Hillbyri.’§ 

A similar account occurs in the introduction to Holinshed’s 
Chronicles. , 

** Tt [ Hilbre] was included within the parish of their Church 
“of St. Oswald, to which it still continues attached, although 
“it is twenty miles distant from any other portion of the 
“ parish. 

“Like the Holy Islands of Lindisfarne, it was the object 
‘of superstitious pilgrimage; and like those islands alter- 
‘“nately joined to or separated from the contiguous mainland 
‘* by the variation of the tide. 


“With the flow and ebb it still 
Varies from continent to isle, 
Dry shod o’er sands twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day the waves efface 
Of staves and sandal’d feet the trace.” 
Marmion. 


* Chart. of St. Werburgh, p. 23; Harl. MSS., 1965. + bid. + Ibid. 
§ Vol. v, 55. 
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“The sanctity of the shrine of Hilbree is said to have been 
“manifested by a miraculous interposition of St. Werburgh, in 
‘favour of Richard Earl of Chester, in the life of his sainted 
“patroness. ‘The earl was performing a solemn pilgrimage to 
“ St. Winifred’s Well, on the opposite shore of Flintshire, when 
“he was attacked by a band of Welsh insurgents, and driven 
“into the Abbey of Basingwerk, which seemed likely to afford 
“him only a temporary security. In this dilemma he addressed 
“himself to St. Werburgh, who is said to have instantly parted 
“the water of the Dee by the formation of new sand banks, 
“over which his constable, the Baron of Halton, marched 
“troops to the relief of his lord: these banks have since 
*“‘ retained the name of the Constable's Sands. 

“Of this cell there are not the slightest remains. The 
“island is at present used as the situation of two large land- 
“marks to guide vessels into the Hoyle Lake. A light was 
“maintained here for the same purpose at a very early period, 
“to which John Scott Earl of Chester contributed 10s. per 
“annum, 20 Henry III.* 

Michael Drayton, in his Polyolbion, thus alludes to Hilbre 
and its position: he terms it the “‘ Corner of Werrall.” 


Mersey for more state 
Assuming broader banks him selfe so proudly beares, 
That at his sterne approach, extended Wyrrall feares, 
That (what betwixt his floods of Mersey and the Dee) 
In very little time devoured he might be; 
Out of the foaming surge, till Hilbre lifts his head, 
To let the foreland see how richly he had sped. 
Which Mersey cheeres so much, that with a smiling brow, 
He fawnes on both these floods, their amorous armes that throw. 


A monk of St. Werburgh’s, named Bradshaw, writing in 
the fifteenth century, when alluding to the above incident, 
represents the neighbouring waters,—long known in con- 


* Stone’s MSS., Chester Cathedral. 
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nexion with the rest of the estuary as Chester water,—as 
perfectly free for all craft during the twelfth. 

The constable congregate in all goodly haste, 

A myghtye stronge host, in theyr best arraye, 

Towards Hilburgee on iorney ridyng fast, 

Trusting upon shippes, all them to convaye, 

Which was a riall rode, that tyme, night and daye, 

And when they thedyr came, shippyng none there was, 

To carie all them over in convenient space. 

Life of St. Werburge (p. 108). Chetham Society. 

Dr. Ormerod acknowledges the absence of any remains of 
the medieval “cell;” but before addressing ourselves to this 
subject, the relics of St. Hildeburga’s Church and times claim 
emphatic notice. 

About the year 1853 the head of a fine Cross was dis- 
covered by the late Mr. Thomas Hughes, keeper of the 
telegraph station: it is of the local red sandstone, and dis- 
plays a cross of rather unusual character, which has been 
illustrated in our Transactions,* and likewise in Ancient 
Meols.t+ Dr. Hume supposes this stone, which dates from 
the 9th or 10th century, to be identical with the cross repre- 
sented upon Camden’s map of the island, and marking the site of 
the holy place. Itno doubt stood in the ancient Cemetery and 
near the Church, a large number of the flag-stones from the 
floor of which were found and utilised by the late Mr. Stephen 
Barnett, Superintendent of the Buoys of the River Dee, and 
long a resident here. In his garden was a square excavation 
in the rock, said to have been used by the monks as a bath; it 
is now used asagreenhouse! The cross is similar in design to 
several remaining in Ireland and the Isle of Man, except in 
its circular border, which closely approximates to a variety of 
the Greek meandros, and is of rare*occurrence, as we have 
only been able to discover it (but associated with other details) 
upon the following crosses, all situate in the Isle of Man, viz., 


* Vol. xv., 1862-3, p. 233. + p. 267. 
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Ballaugh churchyard, with Runes; Kirkandrew’s Green, at 
the church gates; Garden of the Vicarage, Jurby. Taking 
the whole design, the nearest we have seen is figured in 
Kinnebrock’s Runic Monuments of the Isle of Man, No. 10. 
This cross is situate by the side of the high road, one and a 
half miles from Ramsey, toward Kirk Maughold; it is formed 
of freestone, is five feet in height, width two feet eight inches. 
Another relic of the early Hilbre Church we found several feet 
under the sod near the site of the cross; it is a piece of a cornice- 
moulding or pilaster in stucco, and of excellent composition, 
or the alkalis of the soil would have long since disintegrated 
it. Stones, well squared which have plainly belonged to a 
superior erection for so isolated a position as this, in con- 
siderable number, remain as foundation, &c., of a gig and 
cart house; these may either have formed part of the Convent 
or its Chapel, successor of the Church of St. Hildeburga. 

Turning to the surrounding open ground, a space con- 
taining nearly a quarter of an acre, is supposed, and with 
good reason, to have formed the Cemetery of the Church and 
Chapel in succession. It was here that the Cross was found, 
and in September 1864, we had the pleasure of uncovering 
an interesting sepulchral stone of the 11th century, the 
upper end of which displays “‘a plain cross, limbed at the 
“extremities and continued through two concentric circles, 
‘a pellet occupies the centre and others the angles of the 
“cross. The whole is bordered by an outer bead at the 
x edge of the block, the dimensions of which are,—length, 
“five feet four inches; breadth at head, twenty-one inches; 
“shoulders, twenty-two inches; foot, seventeen inches ; 
“thickness varying from five to six inches. The weight 
“was found to be so ereat that removal at the time was 
“quite out of the question.” * 

This horizontal sepulchral stone still remains 2” s¢¢w, and 


* Vide Trans. vol, xvii. p. 271, for particulars of this discovery. 
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whilst lately uncovering its top to shew the design to a friend, 
we found on a slight examination at its north-western side that 
a drain, at some very uncertain period, had been carried thus 
far, and still caused wetness in a bed of sand here accumu- 
lated. All around and below, the soil proves rich, and thus 
contrasts strongly with the poverty at the surface, filled as it 
is with debris of former buildings. ‘This soil is enriched by 
no inconsiderable amount of decayed animal matter, and 
human remains devoid of any trace of receptacle, of all ages, 
and lying at every possible angle. These are not improbably 
the remains of persons found drowned upon the beach and who 
have been interred in the handiest spot where a fair depth 
of soil favoured the dismal operation. At the distance of 
about a hundred feet to the southward of the site of the 
horizontal stone and its late neighbour “the cross,” now in 
possession of Dr. Hume, is the burrow mentioned whence 
the fine Roman Bead was extracted by the rabbit. Smaller 
Beads, barrel-shaped and blue in colour, have been found 
by Miss Hughes in her late father’s garden; beads of this 
shape we only meet with among ancient Kgyptian and 
Saxon remains. 


The soil of Hilbre proper is replete with debris, no doubt 
of various ages, and yet medieval objects are very rarely 
noticed. The foundations, like those of the common houses 
or cottages of ancient Meols, are found “ puddled” with blue 
clay from the beach, in place of mortar. 

Of the pilgrimage to the shrine of the Virgin Mary here 
erected by the monks of the convent or “cell” within their 
chapel, above mentioned by the medieval historians, we know 
of only a single relic, but it is one of considerable interest, 
having without doubt been obtained, 7.e., purchased, at a shrine 
in the centre of France, and lost by the devotee either upon 
journeying to, or returning from our island shrine. We quote 
from our article, intituled ‘‘ Seals and Pilgrims’ Signs,” com- 
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municated to “‘ Ancient Meols”*:— Plate XXVII, fig. 6. 
“ Fragment (the upper portion) of a sign of ‘ Our Ladye of 
“Roc St. Amadour,’ in lead, date 18th to 14th century. 
“ Several perfect examples of differing types of this interest- 
“ing sign have occurred in France, and, connected as they 
“are with a once highly-celebrated continental shrine, now 
“utterly neglected and all but unknown, we cannot do better 
“than transfer to our pages, from the Collectanea Antiqua,t 
“all the information which appears to have hitherto been 
“ gleaned respecting it. Although the first recorded instance 
“of the occurrence of the sign in this country, it yet proves 
‘“‘ the widely-extended fame of the old Hermitage (?) chapel. 
“Tt is in the collection of the writer of this chapter. 

“An oval plate, with a representation of the Virgin, 
“crowned, nimbed, and holding a sceptre, seated with the 
‘Infant Jesus in her lap, and inscribed > ‘Sigillum Beate 
*** Marie, de Roc Amador. M. Hucher correctly assigns 
“the date to the 18th century, or, possibly, to the early part 
“of the 14th. An example, in larger module, is etched by 
“Mr. W. H. King (from my own collection) in the ‘ Publi- 
“ cations of the Antiquarian Etching Club,’ part III, 1853, 
“and is now in the British Museum. It appears to be of the 
“12th century, and differs somewhat in detail from M. 
“ Hucher’s; the nimbus of the Virgin is surrounded by a 
“ shaded pattern, that of the infant shews three points of a 
“cross, and the embossed legs of the chair terminate upwards 
“in fleur de lys. They both have been cut from the matrices 
“of seals, and adapted for sewing upon the dress. 

‘“* Roc Amadour, M. Hucher tells us, ‘is a celebrated 
“* nlace of pilgrimage, situate in the middle of the ancient 
“* province of Quercy (a division of Guienne in Aquitaine), 
“* at eighteen kilometers north-east of Gourdon. Placed in 
“the bosom of a site exceedingly picturesque, it seems sus- 


* Pp. 283-4. + Vol. IV, pp. 168-70. 
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“** pended between heaven and earth. Roc Amadour owes its 
‘“‘“yenown partly to the worship paid, from the most remote 
“times, to the sacred Virgin, in a particular chapel of the 
“¢ Church of that locality, and partly to the relics of St. 
“«« Amadour, which have been preserved there for ages, and of 
“ “which some remains are still shewn. The chapel is of the 
“simplest construction and its altar is of wood. The effigy 
“ofthe Virgin is small, and painted black. The origin of 
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the pilgrimage of St. Amadour is lost in the night of time, 
“*the history of the sacred personage himself is not well 
“* understood, some confounding him with the Zaccheus of 
“* the New Testament, and others with St. Amateur, Bishop 
“ “of Auxerre: 

“* St. Louis, convalescent from a long sickness, made, in 
“* 1244, a pilgrimage to our Lady of Roc-Amadour, as did 
*** Charles le Bel and John of Bohemia in 1684; and in 1468 
“* the weak and superstitious Louis XI bestowed at her shrine 
““* a share of his devotions, carrying away with him, upon his 
“hat, we may suppose, one of the leaden signs of which he 
““was so fond. Friends and enemies equally respected the 
“* pilgrims who carried these tokens; and there is on record 
“an account of an Englishman who had been captured by 
“* the soldiers of Cahors, having been set at liberty imme- 
“diately he was recognised as a pilgrim of our Lady of 
“*Roc-Amadour.* The English acted in like manner; but 
“* to render this privilege available, it was necessary to carry 
““the particular sign, called in the Latin deed sportula or 
“* snortella, bearing on one side the image of the Virgin, 
‘““* and on the other that of St. Amadour. The people of the 
“town manufactured them in a somewhat different manner, 
“introducing the Veronica, but these were not so esteemed as 
“the others. The Bishop of Tulle, as Abbé of Roc-Amadour, 
“* granted the right to the former, and forbade the inhabitants 


* I’ Abbé de Fouilhiac Chron. Manusc. du Quercy a Pan 1899. 
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““to make them. But they sold both kinds to make a live- 
*“**lihood in those troublous times, At last it happened, in 
“1425, that the Bishop permitted the inhabitants to sell 
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‘“** both these kinds of signs during two years.’ 





Signe of Our Ladye of Roc St. Amadour; - 
A Relique of “ Ye Pilgrymage of Our Ladye of Hilbyri.” 
Coll. H. Ecroyd Smith. 


ON THE ART OF POTTERY. 


By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., Vice-President. 


(Reap 9TH Marc, 1871.) 


To compile a paper upon the Art of Porrrry, suitable in 
all respects to the audience I see around me, is a task of no 
common difficulty—for, on the one hand, the subject is so 
vast, a hundred volumes have not yet done it justice; and on 
the other, should I skim round its outline with that speed 
which time would compel me to use, I could not but be 
conscious that the work was ill done, and that I was repeat- 
ing the words and story which a host of studious gentlemen 
have already set out at proper length. The Art of Pottery, in 
these later days, has had at least its share of attention on the 
part of students and writers. From Brongniart to Meteyard, 
from Birch to Marryat, the history of the art has been 
patiently and conscientiously pursued. None of these authors, 
perhaps, have made very startling discoveries, and I have 
none of my own achieving to set before you now. Pottery 
has been a craft steadily progressive from the first. Some 
secrets, of more or less value, have been lost from time to 
time ; war or bad management has ruined many famous seats 
of manufacture; Xeuxis or Raffaclle has designed the ware, 
or, again, some ’prentice hand has done his best to vitiate 
the public taste; fashions have worked their will; an indis- 
criminating rage for cheapness has had its way; but the art 
has always progressed. Its history, though lightened by 
many graceful and romantic legends, is one of success, and 
the history of success is generally tame. Those who would 
know from what beginnings our modern pottery has reached 
its pitch of excellence, will find a score of voluminous tomes 
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to enlighten them. I think that I should better employ 
your time, and I hope fulfil your wishes, in going somewhat 
astray from the beaten track of history, out into the hedges 
and the copses, seeking what may be gleaned therein of 
interesting and novel. Since time will not permit me to 
elaborate, and propriety of place forbids the introduction of 
merely technical details, I must plead the necessity of the 
case if my mode of treatment seem to be rather desultory. 

So far as circumstantial evidence will 
enable us to decide, the potter’s craft is 
the oldest of the arts. It came next, to 
all seeming, after the invention of those tools and weapons 
which are absolutely needful for the support or preservation 
of the savage life. The shell mounds of Denmark, says Mr. 
Nilsson, ‘‘abound in instruments of hand-made pottery,” 
though no traces of metals exist. So it is found in all other 
countries. We cannot, therefore, be surprised to note that 
the “‘lake-dwellers” had carried the art to some success, even 
in their oldest seats. Before man had so far advanced as to 
gain the service of any animal except the dog—before, it 
may be, he had learned to build himself a dwelling, he had 
begun to manufacture “crocks.’ They were of the rudest 
form, of course; made of unpicked and unworked clay, 
hand-shaped, and sun-dried. Frequently enough, when the 
somewhat obvious device of artificially drying their earthen 
vessels had dawned upon them, the forefathers of our race 
plastered a wickerwork basket with clay, and burnt it. In 
the process, the osier or rushes were consumed, and the pot 
came from the fire ornamented with the cross-markings of 
the wicker. I allude to this, as shewing once more how 
extremes meet. Modern imitators of 
the charming old Dresden statuettes 
ingeniously counterfeit the lace-work 
thereon, by draping their figures in gossamer cotton thread 


Antiquity of the 
Potter’s Craft. 


A modern trick likened 
to ancient methods. 
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which has been previously dipped in a mixture of gum and 
clay. In firing, the thread dries up and vanishes, leaving the 
clay suspended like lace. 

What specimens we can boast of this 


: - Earliest pottery, if per- 
primeval earthenware, at least in a per- 


fect, found in tombs. 
fect state, come to us from the graves 


of its former owners. Ido not call to mind any nation of 
antiquity in whose funereal rites vessels of earthenware had 
not a most important part. To this happy circumstance we 
owe what knowledge has come down to us as to the advance 
of some most interesting peoples in the art. That strange 
nation of Chaldzans, to whose patience and intelligence we 
owe, perhaps, the beginning of science, has left us, of all its 
antique magnificence, only a few clay hillocks which once 
were temples, and its curious tombs of pottery. These are 
of two kinds, the surface tomb and the buried coffin. The 
former of them is much the rarer, though vastly more 
frequent than the brick vault, of which some specimens have 
been found. The surface tomb was made in this manner : 
a pavement of sun-dried brick was laid upon the bare earth: 
on this was spread a mat; the corpse they stretched upon 
the mat, doubled over, and with its right arm bent across the 
body so that the hand should lie in the little copper food-dish 
on the left hand side. Earthen pots, dishes, and sometimes 
a lamp, were strewn about, with various personal ornaments 
of the deceased; over all, was set down a gigantic vessel of 
burnt pottery, shaped just like a dish cover, oval, decorated 
with rings, and panelled at the flat top, something like our 
doors. These astonishing trophies of the ancient potter’s 
skill are commonly seven feet long, two to three feet high, 
and two feet six inches broad at bottom. They are made in 
one piece. The mighty dish constructed to hold Domitian’s 
turbot, which roused Juvenal’s satirical ire, was not so large, 
if we take M. Brongniart’s somewhat arbitrary measurement. 
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The second form of Chaldean burial would seem almost more 
curious, had we not examples of it in other parts of the 
world. Two great jars of earthenware, three feet deep by two 
broad, were prepared. The corpse, somewhat bent at the 
knees, was slipped into one, the other was thrust over its 
head; the joining was covered with bitumen, and the coffin, 
so simply formed, was buried in an artificial mound. There 
is not here any great proof of skill, but the drainage of these 
mounds, which often held some scores of dead, shows that 
antique tradition did not exaggerate the practical science of 
the Chaldees. They are drained by shafts, reaching from 
the bottom of the heap to the outer air. These shafts are 
built of earthenware rings, two feet in diameter, by eighteen 
inches high, mortised one to another with bitumen. Each 
ring or section of the pipe is concave, better to resist the 
pressure. The top piece, which narrows to a small opening 
by convex steps, is pierced with holes. The drain is filled 
with broken pottery, and is enclosed in the same for a 
space of a foot each way. It would puzzle all the ingenuity 
of modern engineers to design a plan as admirably fitted to 
its intended purpose; to better it is impossible, since the 
bodies so protected are found perfect at this day, though 
crumbling to pieces on exposure. A third kind of burial, 
also hidden under the earth, is described by Mr. Loftus. 
The vessel used for the purpose was slipper-shaped, very 
elaborately patterned with figures of armed men, each in the 
same attitude, on a panel eight inches square. The opening 
for the ancle, as one might say, was covered with a lid. 
These coffins, I believe, are only found at Warka, the ruined 
city which Mr. Loftus had the privilege of introducing to our 
knowledge. 

Enamelled tiles also, and inscribed cylinders such as 
people are used more especially to connect with Assyria, 
are almost as universal in Chaldean ruins. Mr. Taylor 
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found them at Mugheir, both in the temple and in a house 
he excavated at that spot. But it should be noted that the 
Chaldean sacred places were highly venerated by the 
Assyrians also. From this fact some uncertainty hangs 
about the date of matters of ornament. 

Terra-cotta cones, of several colours, were employed to 
decorate the outside of Chaldean houses. They were 
arranged in mosaics, of various patterns. To finish the 
use of earthenware in building, by this most interesting 
people, I must mention the discovery of a tier of wide- 
mouthed cone-shaped vases by Mr. Loftus, in the outer wall 
of a house at Warka. The cone or body of the urn was 
solid, and the broad mouth lay flush with the bricks above 
and below. Whether the vessels so singularly placed 
answered any purpose, or whether they were considered an 
ornament, passes our knowledge. Greeks, and Romans also, 
used anvphore in this manner, either to convey sound more 
clearly, or to lighten the pressure of a heavy roof. The ordi- 
nary ware of the Chaldeans, as we find it in the tombs 
at Warka, was surprisingly elegant, if we believe it to be of 
the age the discoverer thought. But Professor Rawlinson, 
an authority of the highest rank, apparently discredits the 
suggested date of these graceful objects. He seems to 
consider that pure Chaldzan pottery, extremely rude at its 
earliest, never reached the excellence attributed to it by 
the evidence of these specimens. 

I have said that the custom of burying 
the dead between two urns is not pecu- 
liar to Chaldea. That very interesting 


Urn Coffins in 
Corsica. 


Island, Corsica, shows us a practice exactly similar. So ad- 
mirably is the joining of the two jars fitted in these instances, 
that some have supposed the body was placed inside before 
the vessels were baked. ‘This suggestion is not without 
reason, At Susa, the ancient city of Persia, corpses are 
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found buried in a vessel which they could not possibly have 
been made to enter through the mouth. There is no doubt 
that the jar was, in their case, moulded over the body, and 
pierced to allow the gases to escape. 
The famous discoveries at Salona 
In Greece. prove that even the Greeks used this 
mode of burial at some uncertain date. 
They employed but one vessel, sawn in two down its length. 
The corpse was slipped between, and the coffin put under 
ground. No special form of jar was used by them, but, 
apparently, a very large amphora. I 


Wood Comins of Ake ~ | would vemind you that our forefathers in 


fashion in Britain. 
this island sometimes made coffins after 


the same model, but in wood. They sawed a tree-trunk 
lengthwise, hollowed out each piece, and put the body inside. 
Such have been found in various places in Kent and Sussex, 
and in Northumberland. 

An Indian tribe of Brazil, the Coro- 
ados, are described by M. Debret as bury- 
ing their chiefs in great earthenware jars. 
The body is thrust in sitting, with its ornaments, fans of 
feathers, and arms. On discovery, it is found to be 


And among Indians of 
Brazil. 


mummied, whether before interment, or so altered by the 
circumstances of burial, does not appear. Nor must I omit 
to mark a curious passage in Pliny’s Natural History bearing 
on this point. In his eulogy upon the ‘‘ bounteous earth,” 
he remarks that ‘“‘many people have chosen to be buried in 
sola of earthenware.” The common meaning of soliwm is 
certainly a seat or chair. Frequently used, however, for the 
sitting bench of a large bath, it came, by synetuche, to 
signify the bath itself. Suetonius uses it to express a marble 
sarcophagus (Nero, 50). But the’ remainder of the passage 
forbids me to believe that a mere sarcophagus was intended, 
the more especially since such vessels were too common for 
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notice. Pliny goes on: “M. Varro, for instance, was buried 
in the true Pythagorean style, amidst leaves of myrtle, olive, 
and black poplar; indeed, the greater part of mankind make 
use of earthen vases for this purpose.” I will not pretend to 
say exactly what this means, but I am convinced that. it 
cannot be any allusion to the ashes of the dead. The 
paragraph will be found, lib. xxxv., cap. 46. Varro himself 
tells us that both Cato and Cicero expressed their wish to be 
buried in earthen urns. Cato, we are aware, was an enthu- 
siast in the matter of pottery. He repeatedly upheld the 
modest and decent service of earthenware against the pre- 
vailing extravagance of gold and silver plate. 

Assyrian pottery will not detain us 
long. It very strongly resembles the Assyrian Art, 
Egyptian, though somewhat more elegant 
in shape, and thinner. It is likewise brighter of colouring, 
and made for purposes in which the Egyptian used other 
materials. Professor Rawlinson will not allow us to suppose 
that the great Asian-monarchy was indebted to Africa 
for her arts; but the student cannot fail to note an 
astonishing resemblance between them. At the same time, 
the old idea of a colonisation from Egypt is quite untenable. 
The Assyrians used terra-cotta largely in the ornamentation 
of their houses. As you know, a line of granite slabs, 
sculptured with the great doings of their monarchs, formed a 
lofty wainscot to their halls, whilst the short corridors leading 
from one to another were decorated with colossal bulls, &c. 
Above these slabs ran a line of tilework, of very graceful and 
ingenious device, but subdued in tone. Pale blue, olive 
geeen, and dull yellow predominated, with white, black, and 
brown occasionally introduced; red was rare. To this line of 
Arabesques, if we may follow up Mr. Layard’s system of 
restoration, succeeded a zone of figures, also represented in 
tilework, rather more highly coloured. These enamels, whilst 
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reminding us of Chaldwan art, show a vast improvement. 
The Assyrians also made statuettes in clay, some, if not all 
of which, were coloured. But the most striking use to 
which they put their skill in earthenware was the manufac- 
ture of those historical tablets set up by the kings to 
commemorate their successes and their piety. They are 
hexagonal or octagonal prisms in shape, and vary from a foot 
and a half to three feet in height. The material is terra- 
cotta of the thinnest and finest description, and “‘ they are 
covered closely,” says Professor Rawlinson, ‘‘ with a small 
writing, which it often requires a good magnifying glass to 
decipher. A cylinder of Tiglath Pileser I. (about B.c. 1180) 
contains thirty lines in a space of six inches, or five lines to 
to an inch, which is as close as the type of the present 
volume.” I quote from The Ancient Monarchies, vol. i., 
cap. 5. ‘‘ This degree of closeness is exceeded on a cylinder 
of Asshur-bani-pals (about B.c. 660), where the lines are 
six to an inch, or, as near together as the type of the 
Edinburgh Review.” That cuneiform scholars, laboriously 
working out a language dead long since, from inscriptions of 
which no alphabet remains, do not bless the skill of those 
ancient scribes, will easily be believed. Besides these 
cylinders, vast numbers of flat tablets have been discovered, 
relating to all sorts of subjects—history, astronomy, religion, 
grammar, and geography. By means of these potsherds we 
shall probably be able at no distant time to get as accurate 
an idea of Assyrian manners and life as we possess of Jewish 
habits. 

But the most astonishing use to which Chaldeans, or 
Babylonians at least, put their ingenuity as potters lay in the 
issue of what are supposed to be promises to pay, or, in fact, 
bank notes of earthenware. Of such extraordinary objects, 
Mr. Loftus found not less than forty in the ruins of Warka, 
and they are now in the British Museum. Sir Henry 
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Rawlinson gives it as his ‘‘ suspicion,’ that the “‘ smaller 
cakes correspond to notes of hand of the present day, the 
tenor of the legend being apparently an acknowledgment of 
liability by private parties for certain amounts of gold and 
silver” received from Government. ‘‘ The more formal 
documents, however, seemed to be notes issued by the 
Government for the convenience of circulation, representing 
a certain value, which was. always expressed in measures of 
weight, of gold or silver, and redeemable on presentation at 
the Royal Treasury.”* After this example you will readily 
credit that the Chaldees, Assyrians, and Babylonians were 
very well acquainted with all possible uses of pottery, and 
some that might have seemed impossible. 

Although the Egyptians were quite 
well acquainted with the art before our Egyptian Pottery. 
earliest records of them reach, they never 
attained any great success therein, save for the manufacture 
of that celebrated body which is often called porcelain. The 
clay of Egypt is eminently fitted for making coarse, porous 
ware, but it never could compete with the clays of Europe. 
The industry of the people, however, and their frugality 
enabled them to set up and keep a very wide commerce in 
their ungraceful earthenware. They traded in every direction, 
underselling the productions of more tasteful but less 
business-like people. We find the coarse Egyptian ware 
in every country. It seems probable to many that on 
the banks of the Nile the secret of the potter’s wheel was 
first discovered. Pliny is most certainly mistaken in giving 
the honour of this discovery to an Athenian. The Egyptians 
had not only used it, but had painted pictures of the use of 
it, before the men of Athens had ventured to descend from 
the rocky protection of their Acropolis. Sir Gardner 
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Wilkinson, indeed, would have us believe that the Meso- 
potamian habit of writing upon clay, which we have just been 
considering, was borrowed from Egypt. The upholders of 
Asian ingenuity, on the other hand, would assert that even 
the shapes of Assyrian pottery were original. It is not for 
us to consider this point. The close resemblance of their 
ware cannot be denied. 

At a very early period glazed tiles were used by the 
Egyptians. They were only of black and white, and 
employed as a sort of wainscoting. A chamber in the 
pyramid of Jakara was thus embellished, whilst alabaster 
slabs here and there relieved the monotonous effect. They 
had also learned the art of perfuming their porous ware, 
and Mr. Marryat tells us that the secret is employed to this 
day. Such perfumed ware has been several times found in 
the distant tombs of Etruria, a proof of wide commerce. 
Here, as elsewhere, we find pottery in intimate relation- 
ship with the funereal rites. Besides the common vases, 
the figures, and the glass vessels, which I shall allude 
to presently, Sir Gardner Wilkinson found on one occa- 
sion a sarcophagus of earthenware. It was “ very similar 
to our tiles, made in two pieces sewn together, small 
holes having been made in the clay before it was burnt.” 
This vessel represented a human figure, but only the lower 
half remained. More curious is the so-called porcelain of 
their own manufacture found in Egyptian tombs. This very 
elegant substance was really a form of glass, although an 
authority so distinguished as Mr. Birch does not seem to be 
fully convinced of the fact. It was made of fine sand, 
loosely fused, and very thickly coated with silicious glaze. 
The colour penetrated in some cases almost through the 
substance. The ground was nearly always blue or green, 
traversed by figures or lines in white, purple, yellow, 
or red. Of such material were made all sorts of vessels, 
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figures, rings and ornaments, which, before the intro- 
duction,—before the invention probably,—of true por- 
celain, commanded a ready sale over all the world. Many 
of them are ornamented with patterns of considerable taste 
and intricacy. Hieroglyphic inscriptions, flowers, and the 
peculiar Egyptian necklace called usch, are found not unfre- 
quently. Fish feeding on the young stalks of the lotus is a 
favourite device. In this, one and the same head is inge- 
niously fitted to three separate bodies, so as to provide each 
with a mouth, though one eye does duty for all three. 
Earthenware also was painted, though not commonly, nor 
with much skill. Such ornament is seldom more important 
than the lotus flower, or a few leaves. But Rosellini found a 
wall-painting at Thebes, in which was depicted a vase adorned 
with drawings of calves playing in the shade of some bushes. 
The Egyptians had the art also of coating carvings in cheap 
stone, with their opaque glass, and thus rendering, at small 
expense, all the effect of finish which would have been, 
perhaps, impossible for them to give in the softer substance. 
Their colours were mineral. 

The objects of real porcelain found 
in Egyptian graves puzzle all enquirers 
vastly. That such are met with, and not 
unfrequently, is quite beyond dispute. It is not one or two, 
but scores, that have been found. No collection is without 
them. Can we then believe, as has been suggested, that the 
poor Arab population which has occupied these tombs as 
dwellings can have brought them there? Before listening to 
such a suggestion, it would be necessary to shew that the 
modern Arabs commonly use such things. This has not 


Chinese Porcelain 
in Egypt. 


been attempted, and scientific explorers who have lighted 
upon them express conviction that the tombs wherein they 
were found had not been opened by the Arabs. But, on the 
other hand, it is the belief of educated Chinese, that porcelain 
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was discovered by Sin-ping, not earlier than the second 
century before Christ; and, again, it is alleged by. Mr. 
Medhurst that the form of character in which the motto 
on these vessels is described, did not come into use in China 
before the third century of our era; and, indeed, that the 
poems from which some of the little verses are extracted, 
were not written before the eighth or eleventh centuries. This 
is asurprising muddle. We must either believe that the desti- 
tute fellaheen camping in those tombs have a habit of carrying 
Chinese scent bottles wherever they go, and of leaving them 
behind,—which is grotesquely improbable; or we must suppose 
that the established idea in China as to the time when 
porcelain was discovered is wholly mistaken ; and also, which 
is much the most likely supposition, that English scholars 
have not yet so thoroughly mastered a most difficult tongue 
as to be able to fix the date of its archaic forms. 

Before touching upon Etruscan, Greek, and Roman 
pottery, —schools of manufacture that may be said to have 
formed our modern English taste in art,—I think it will be 
thoroughly in the spirit of my design to utter some brief 
words upon American earthenware. Its importance does not 
merit great attention, but no survey of the potter’s art could 
be at all complete without allusion to the praiseworthy, if 
eccentric, efforts of the Western aborigines. 

In trying to solve that much-contested 

American Pottery, problem as to the comparative civilisation 
or barbarism of America before the 

Spaniards’ coming, it may be well to remember that the 
potter’s wheel was most certainly unknown to its most 
enlightened peoples. Some of them, especially the various | 
Aztec colonies and the Peruvians, doubtless manufactured — 
vases and other articles, with a skill surprising under the 
circumstances. From their graves are obtained such great 
quantities of excellent ware, that the people in some parts of 
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Central America wholly depend upon the spade for their 
supply of pottery. It is to be had of all sizes, of many 
shapes, and of diverse quality. Mr. Frederick Boyle, in his 
visit to Nicaragua, saw antique vases in use by the cottagers 
which would hold twenty to twenty-five gallons. He himself 
dug out some of the odd funereal urns, shaped something 
like a shoe, but round-bottomed, which might contain five to 
ten gallons. These large articles were made of excellent dark 
clay, unglazed, but painted in black and red. They were 
about half an inch thick, and perfectly serviceable. The 
greater part had a raised ornament of two snakes upon the 
small or “toe” extremity. In this urn were laid the ashes 
of the dead, with various personal gear, and several pieces of 
handsomer crockery, bowls and cups and tripod dishes. Of 
this there are two sorts ; one of a fine black clay, singularly 
light, adorned with rough patterns, scratched with a pin, and 
always flat bottomed; the other of coarser clay, glazed with a 
thick cream-coloured material which may be easily chipped 
off, and decorated with paintings, apparently hieroglyphical, 
in chocolate and red; both these vases are decidedly hand- 
some ; a large bowl of the cream-coloured pattern covered 
the mouth of the funereal urn. 

Many objects of unusual shape were made in earthenware 
by the Aztec peoples. Figures, both human and animal, are 
found in great numbers. The finest collection of these works 
is in the Museum of the American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia. There, amongst very many curious objects, 
are preserved twenty-eight masks in pottery, varying from 
about half life-size to gigantic dimensions. These are 
believed to have been worn upon certain religious commemo- 
rations. So the Romans, in their exseque gentiliwm, bore 
waxen masks of their ancestors, perhaps, as Mr. Marryat 
seems to think, upon earthenware figures; but this is almost 
more than doubtful. The codices, or picture histories of 
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Mexico, often represent characters wearing masks. The human 
statuettes are frequently caricatures. Amongst the unusual 
shapes for earthenware found in America are flutes and 
whistles. The latter very common. It is not, of course, 
surprising that of porcelain there is no trace at all in any 
part. But I understand M. Brasseur de Bourbourg to 
enumerate this amongst the Manufactures of the Mayas and 
the Quichés (Histowe des nations cwwilisées du Mexique). 
That learned writer probably uses the word loosely. You 
will remember that authors so judicious as Prof. Rawlinson 
and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, both employ the word for 
Assyrian and Egyptian ware. Bernal Diaz also speaks of 
porcellana in America; but this term, now exclusively applied 
to porcelain, seems at that date to have expressed, firstly, a 
little pig ; secondly, a small covered cup of any material ; 
and, thirdly, a cowrie, or other shell, of the like shape. These 
latter meanings came from the first, by a supposed likeness 
of the objects to the back of a pig. It may well be that the 
old Spaniard meant to speak of some ornamental shells. The 
Peruvian pottery bears a curiously near resemblance to the 
Aztec. It is perhaps even more eccentric in its irregular 
pieces, but less brilliantly painted. As I have already said, 
the potter’s wheel was not known to any American race, 
though their modellers show an astonishing facility and skill 
in shaping intricate designs. This ignorance of a very 
simple but most necessary instrument should be borne in 
mind by those who discuss the point of progress the 
Americans had reached. It is not yet so very many years 
since Mr. Robertson alleged, with the full belief of everybody, 
that the Western Continent had no history at all until the 
Spaniards’ coming—that its peoples were naked savages— 
and the testimony of Cortes’ historians, in so far as it was 
known, was put down as simple falsehoods. This we now 
see to have been absurdly erroneous. But there are not 
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wanting signs that the world may be tempted to the opposite 
extreme of believing the Aztecs, the Mayas, and the Peruvians 
to have been vastly more advanced than Europeans at the 
same period. This, I take it, would be an error even more 
preposterous than the first. 

It is not without hesitation that I 
include these three eminent manufac- Etruscan Pottery. 
tures, the Etruscan, the Greek, and the 
Roman, in my short and desultory review. If, on the one 
hand, it may be truly urged that without allusion to them 
any account of pottery would be as grotesque as the play of 
Hamlet with the Prince left out, it must on the other hand 
be recollected that worthily to treat this subject would need a 
score of times the space I have allowed me. Not the lowest 
of the Greek arts could be discussed, as one discusses the 
highest efforts of earlier nations; and pottery was held in 
great esteem amongst these people, as shall be shown here- 
after; but, whatever the difficulties of the task, I could not 
speak with propriety of modern art without telling somewhat 
of the schools which guide our judgment in so many points. 

Although I follow common custom in placing the 
mysterious nation of Etruria as before Greece in the rank of 
discovery, it is not more certain that such was the true order 
than that Assyrian art preceded Egyptian — scarcely so much 
so. The belief of antiquity is plain, that the Greeks instructed 
the Etruscans. Did we possess those books of Etrurian 
history which the Emperor Claudius compiled, we should 
know better how the matter was regarded. But all extant 
authorities agree. Corobceus, the Athenian, discovered the 
potter’s wheel, and Demaratus, of Corinth, introduced the art 
of pottery into Etruria. We have already seen that half the 
Kastern world, at least, forestalled the Athenian’s discovery ; 
and it may very likely be that Demaratus did to his Italian 
hosts only that act of kindness which schoolboys call 
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‘“‘teaching my grandmother.” But the historical existence 
of this Corinthian noble, his exile from Greece, the wealth 
and numerous suite he brought to Tuscany, are amongst the 
best attested facts of early Roman history; the main tale, I 
believe, is not generally doubted. But the adventures of 
Demaratus himself are no better warranted than the existence 
of his followers, Eucheir and Eugrammas, who, as we are 
again and again assured, taught the art of pottery to the 
Ktruscans. The names of these two persons are doubtless 
untrue, but their meaning, ‘‘ Clever-handed,” and ‘ Clever- 
draughtsman,” rather goes to confirm tradition than to 
weaken it. Strabo says that even the Etruscan alphabet was 
brought over by these Greek exiles. The Latins would have 
it that, only one hundred years before the foundation of Rome, 
the Etrurians were a people ignorant of the elements of 
civilisation. This view is, of course, quite absurd, and yet I 
have little doubt that Demaratus did introduce that more 
elegant, though still rugged art, which formed the second 
period in Etruria. 

The third period, when the great painted vases were 
produced, which we now regard with as much astonishment 
as delight, was distinctly Greek. Though, perhaps, none 
exactly resembling these are found in Greece itself, the 
origin or model of them all has been discovered in several 
places there. In the Dodwell Museum at Rome is a 
small broken vase, disinterred at Corinth, the city of 
Demaratus. It is of pale clay, the bowl painted in three 
or four colours, with chimeras, sphynxes, and griffins, 
after the Egyptian manner; and the neck bears a number of 
fighting figures in black. Each warrior has his name above 
him in Greek characters. Few persons, after looking at that 
fragment, have any longer doubted whence the pseudo- 

truscan art arose. I am not aware that any persons 
longer uphold the originality of these great works, 
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There is, however, a pottery earlier than the Greek inter- 
mixture, not at all unworthy of respect. This indeed was 
not original, but modelled after the Egyptian, with chimeras, 
sphynxes, and griffins, such as prevailed in Archaic Greek 
ware. It was either painted in black and red, on a 
yellow ground, or black, not painted, but of black clay, with 
animals and arabesques in basso-relievo. These vases are so 
unquestionably Egyptian in model, that eminent antiquarians 
have contended they were imported from the Nile. After 
these specimens of the native art, we come, as I think, 
directly to the influence of the Greek exiles. This is shown 
in the sudden appearance of a red or yellow ware, with stiff 
Egyptianesque figures in black. There is little of the ease 
and grace which we are accustomed to call Greek amongst 
them, but neither was there in the parent art at that time. 
Eucheir, and Diopus, and Eugrammus did not change the 
fashions of the ware in a day; nor, probably, did they 
themselves know much better, seeing that the Corinthian 
model is far from graceful, But the colonies of Greece in 
Italy spread fast, and a constant intercourse was kept up 
across the Adriatic. Taste in the mother country marched 
with wondrous strides, the colonies advanced almost as fast ; 
and to Greek influence, though not, it may possibly be, to 
Greek hands, we owe those magnificent creations which have 
been a marvel and an envy to all later potters. The Greek 
city of Nola was the seat of the manufacture, and nowhere 
but in Greco-Ktruscan settlements is it found in full perfec- 
tion, save in the rarest instances. 

But, as I thoroughly admit a native though not original 
art of no mean character, so I believe that the Etruscans 
employed their acquired skill to purposes seldom sought after 
by their masters. Clay was extensively used by them for 
statues and portraits, vastly more commonly than by the 
Greeks. Besides those large figures of the dead, which are 
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found in Etruscan tombs, they made statues of gods and men 
of terra-cotta, as well as of marble and bronze. How 
admirably clever were the Etruscan sculptors in bronze, we 
can ourselves observe, in admiring the she-wolf of the Capitol, 
or the boy playing with a goose at Dresden. Veii, before its 
destruction by Camillus, had four thousand public statues, of 
which a great part were fictile. The city was famed for its 
modellers, one of whom, Volcanius, was summoned to Rome, 
by Tarquin the Elder, to construct the figure of Jupiter for 
the Capitol. This statue, we are told, was painted over with 
miniwm, a red mineral colour. The far-famed quadriga, or 
four-horsed chariot, which stood on the pediment of the 
Capitol, was of the same manufacture. The Hercules fictilis 
also was wrought by an artist of Veii, Voleanius, as Pliny 
says. Up to the latest times the dw jictiles, probably of 
Ktruscan origin, held a place of great respect. The temple 
of Veientian Juno, on the Aventine, was amongst the 
wealthiest in Rome; and this statue also was of clay. But at 
a later date, as I shall show, the custom of modelling statues 
in terra cotta was known to, and much practised by, the 
Greeks. 

A more curious proof of the general use made by this 
people of earthenware, is seen in their coinage of clay, if, 
indeed, we are not mistaken in so recognising the singular 
objects discovered at Todi and elsewhere. There is no in- 
formation at all procurable as to the employment of these 
things. Schoolmasters, perhaps, made use of the same 
material, as a sort of substitute for our copy or account-book. 
The most useful, though not the most elegant object yet 
found in the tombs, has been described as an inkstand. 
However this be, the vessel bears on it the Etruscan alphabet, 
both in characters, and expressed in syllables. Upon very 
many vases, mural paintings, arms, and other objects, are 
found writings in the ancient tongue of the country, some- 
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times upon the vases which are now generally admitted to be 
manufactures of the Greek colonists. Before the discovery 
of this remarkable object, some thirty-five years ago, the 
learned were wholly in the dark as to the value of these 
letters.. By its aid they have generally satisfied themselves, 
I believe, that the characters are of the same root as the 
Greek, though older than any extant in that tongue. I 
would be understood to speak with great diffidence on 
this point; but Dionysius of Halicarnassus says that the 
Etruscans resembled no other people either in language or 
manners ; and his authority is of peculiar value, seeing he © 
wrote a lengthy work upon their history, now lost. Strabo, 
on the other hand, says that Demaratus brought over the 
alphabet with his suite of potters. The subject is very 
difficult, and does not fortunately come within the limit of 
this paper. But we are told that the Greek alphabet for the 
most part came from Egypt with Cadmus, and the Etruscan 
arts may yet prove to be, as Strabo gives it in hig opinion, all 
Egyptian, or Archaic Greek. 

I come now to that people to whom 
we owe, if not the very beginning or Greek Potters. 
initiation of art, certainly its highest 
development. Amongst the numberless excellencies of this 
most favoured race, their taste and skill in the potter’s 
craft stands in the first rank. Here, as in other arts, we 
may envy ‘and imitate, but cannot rival. But it must be 
noted that the Greeks took every means to encourage 
excellent workmen. Flaxman was accused of degrading his 
noble profession when he undertook to model for the potter 
Wedgwood. There have been many critics found to deny the 
drawings attributed to Raffaelle, which he in the Santa Casa 
at Loretto, solely on the ground that so great a painter could 
not have designed the ornaments for pots and pans. But 
Xeuxis, who was probably a greater man than he, did not 
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disdain to paint vases,—as some read it, to ‘‘throw”’ them 
with his own hands.. Specimens of his work, we are told, 
existed at the city of Ambracia, in Philip’s time. But it 
should be added, on the other hand, that the Greeks were in 
the habit of raising statues to their great potters, and 
striking medals in their honour. We may, perhaps, even 
understand that the most famous works of every year were 
publicly exhibited at the great festivals. There is nothing 
improbable in such a custom. Pictures were shown there, 
poems recited, plays acted. Herodotus even, as you know, 
read his history, or, perhaps, a part of it, to the people 
assembled for the Olympic games. But some little uncer- 
tainty is thrown upon the display of fictile works by the fact 
that the prize in athletic contests was a vase, and the strong 
probability that such prizes would be set out for public 
admiration beforehand, as is our custom at this day. 
However it be, the Greeks looked upon the potter’s craft, 
in its artistic forms, with great respect. Homer alludes to it 
several times in the Jliad, and even addressed a poem to the 
Samian potters. If we believe the story as told in the great 
poet’s life, ascribed to Herodotus, he composed this lyric in 
gratitude for the shelter afforded him by the warm kilns of 
these primitive artificers one cold, wet night. Kilns capable 
of sheltering a man testify to no mean business. But we 
must not place too much reliance on a mere story like this. 
The poem is an extravagant address to Athené for protection 
of the Samian potters. 

I have already mentioned their claim to the discovery of 
the wheel, which was advanced by several cities, most 
especially by Athens and Corinth. In these two spots arose 
the more important of the home schools of pottery; for it is 
to be remarked that the native Greeks never, so far as we 
know, acquired such wondrous skill as did several of their 
colonies, who engrafted the taste of their fatherland upon the 
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style of the people they settled with. Mr. Birch opines that 
in Asia Minor high art in pottery first arose, amongst the 
Greek colonies of Corun. Neither Athens nor Corinth 
struck out, at first, an original style of art, any more than 
Ktruria. Egyptian influence was paramount for a length of 
time. The earliest unpainted vessels are not to be distin- 
guished from those of Egypt, and the first fictile vases we 
discover have been energetically claimed as real products of 
the Nile dwellers; but the chain of progress is not anywhere 
broken. From the pale red body, adorned with grotesque 
animals and disproportionate arabesques in brown, to the 
elossy background of Xeuxis’ time, bearing exquisite human 
ficures of several tints, we may watch the gradual advance. 
The first style, perhaps, was the Athenian, in which the 
eround was yellow, or pale red, decorated with designs in 
brown outline, too large generally for the piece. The 
Corinthians, as might be expected from their position, were 
even more Egyptianesque than the men of Athens. They 
used the chimera and other ornaments of the like source, 
such as the lotus flower, the sphynx, and arbitrary patterns. 
One notable distinction of the Corinthian school was the 
introduction of flowers on a yellow ground. 

After the few remaining specimens of this class, we find a 
series in which men began to appear, side by side with the 
earlier decoration. They are extremely rude and _ stiff, 
archaic in design, as it is usual to describe them. Of this 
class is the famous vase of the Dodwell Museum, which has 
been already spoken of as the prototype of Etruscan pottery. 
By this time, which is probably five to six hundred years 
B.¢., the pale ground of earlier days has changed to a bright 
red, and the figures and ornaments to black. Then came the 
fashion of leaving white the faces, and parts of the dress in 
some figures, And so the art marched on, always growing 
more beautiful and perfect, until several tints—crimson, blue, 
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vermilion, and purple, were worked in. The colour of the 
ground was revolutionised once more, for it became black, 
and the figures changed to red. This was in the days of 
Grecian glory, when the grandest sculptors and painters 
handled the potter’s tools. With the glory of Greece the art 
kept pace, and did not survive its decline. The treasures of 
Asia, poured into Hellas, ruined the simply beautiful manu- 
facture of earthenware. With the loss of freedom came, all 
at once, the ostentatious luxury of a military noblesse. The 
potters made one effort to hold their ground against a flood 
of gold. They brought out a new ware, still black in body, 
but with figures in white, and glazed. It was of no use. 
The grand pottery of Greece died about 250 z.c., killed by 
the spoils of Persia. 

But I must add that, in regard to these painted vases, 
there has been no light question amongst scholars as to the 
use or purpose of them, at the best. They are rarely or 
never found to bear traces of usage. I notice that M. Millin, 
in his WDuctionary of Art, asserts that the Etruscan 
specimens have at no time served for use, so far as can be 
judged. We moderns obtain large vases from China and 
elsewhere, and employ them merely as furniture; but the 
Greek houses were not fitted to receive anything of the sort, 
nor to show it off if received. Winckelmann, however, an 
authority beyond doubt, alleges that many vases he had seen 
have proved to be one-sided, the painting on one face being 
very imperfect by comparison. This same inequality is even 
found to occur in some of the @nochow, or wine cups. This 
would seem to be almost conclusive testimony to the orna- 
mental use of them in some shape; and indeed we know, 
by the mural paintings uncovered at several spots, that the 
exterior of houses, both Greek and Roman, was adorned 
with vases, as are Italian villas to this day. The objection 
to this idea is that the painting is nearly in all cases so 
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minute it could produce no effect at all from the ground. 
Nevertheless, as a question of fact, I would point out that the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux at Athens was certainly sur- 
mounted by fictile urns, on which were represented the 
various athletic struggles that were practised at the games 
of which they were patrons. I have already said that a 
painted vase was the prize in such contests, filled with oil 
from the olive trees in the grove sacred to Athene, or of the’ 
Fates. Of such vases we have been so happy as to find one 
still existing, which is thus described by Mr. Birch :—“‘ It is 
of pale, salmon-coloured clay, on which the figures are painted 
in a blackish brown colour, while the parts not painted are of 
a pale black leaden glaze. The subject represents, on one 
side, Pallas Athene standing between two columns of the 
Palestra, surmounted by cocks, the birds sacred to Hermes 
and the Games. She is dressed in a talaric tunic, and armed 
with her egis and shield, the device, or episemon, on which 
is a dolphin; in her other hand she holds her lance. Inscribed 
on the vase is a perpendicular line of Greek, reading from 
right to left:—TON: AQ@ENE@OEN: A@QAON: EMI: “Tam 
the prize from Athens.” Onthe other side is a man driving 
a biga, or synoris, and urging the horses with a goad, whilst 
jingling bells are attached to their necks. There can be no 
doubt but that this is one of the very amphore described 
by Pindar, when he sings of the Theiceus, son of Ulias of 
Argos. Asa prelude to future victories, ‘sacred songs twice 
proclaimed him victor in the sacred festivals of the Athenians, 
and the fruit of the olive tree came over in the splendid 
vessels of earth burnt in fire for the manly people of Juno.” 
It held the holy oil from the olive grove of the Moire, or 
Fates. When discovered, it was filled with the burnt ashes 
of its former owner, and also with several small vases, which 
prokably held the oil, milk, and other substances found upon 
the pyre. Its age is at least as early as the sixth century B.c. 
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To return to the use of vases, it seems most probable, since 
these objects were certainly not made for use, that they were 
set up on high, at a reasonable elevation, in the grounds and 
on the roofs of the houses of wealthy men, waiting their 
death. In regard to the numbers of earthen vessels found in 
Greek and Etruscan tombs, I must not omit a curious remark 
of Winckelmann, viz., ‘‘that no author anywhere alludes to 
the habit of placing vessels in the grave, other than the urn 
containing the ashes of the dead, although a painted vase by 
Xeuxis and other great artists must have had fabulous value.” 
This singular observation, together with the inviolable 
sanctity of the mountainous Etruscan graves throughout 
Roman times, and the inexplicable scenes depicted on many 
vases, have led some to think that these beautiful works were 
connected with the initiation to religious mysteries, were 
presented to the neophyte on such occasions, and were 
buried with him. It is to be observed, in connection with 
this, that the Etruscans did not need a cinerary urn, seeing 
they buried their dead in place of burning them. The rifling 
of the graves of Greece and Italy is due to the greed and 
fanaticism of Christians and Barbarians. Whilst the hollow 
earth around was full of earthen treasures, ancient vases 
fetched such a price in Rome that a dish of gold was cheaper. 
It was, I think, Julius Cesar who paid six silver talents for 
a specimen. We have other evidence besides of the value set 
upon these things, even at the time of their manufacture. 
Many of the finest works discovered are found to have been 
broken and most carefully mended by the owners at 
some time, before they were committed to the earth. 

The Greeks did not employ terra-cotta to such an extent 
as did the Etruscans. The dii fictiles of Italy were not used 
by them. But of figures on the fagades of temples, made in 
this material, we have many instances. The temple of 
Zeus, at Elis, was adorned with a representation of the race 
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between the horses of Pelops and Aunomaus. That of 
Pallas, at Athens, had the birth of that goddess modelled 
upon the front facade, and the contest between herself and 
Poseidon upon the back. In pottery adapted for the common 
use of life, Greece did a large trade. Some of the amphorex 
exported to Thrace and the islands were of enormous size. 
The celebrated bas-relief of the Villa Albani, figured by 
Winckelmann in his History of Art, represents Diogenes 
seated in the mouth of a pithos, or tub, the material of which 
is evidently earthenware. Alexander stands in front of him, 
and a little dog vehemently barks at the world’s conqueror from 
the top. The pithos has been broken, and is held together 
by clamps. If we are to suppose this illustration as at all 
true to fact, the Greeks must have manufactured giant works 
indeed. Diogenes could stand upright in the mouth of his 
tub. I have read somewhere, but the passage has slipped 
my memory, that such vast objects were moulded upon 
wood. ‘Tiles were amongst the earliest objects of earthen- 
ware manufactured by the Greeks, and their excellence in 
this branch of art has never been surpassed. HEnamelling 
was not then known; but the exceeding beauty of their 
moulded tiles and cornices excites our admiration to this 
day. Vitruvius lays it down that the spout for carrying off 
rain water should be modelled in the shape of a lion’s head ; 
and of such gurgoils several specimens have come down to 
us. Cornices, adorned with the hehx, or honeysuckle orna- 
ment, the lotus flower, and mingled lines of red, blue, brown, 
and yellow, seem to have been common at the earliest period. 
During the time when burial prevailed in Greece, the grave 
was paved with flat tiles, and arched over with tiles adapted 
for the purpose. 

Another use of earthenware was for 
the manufacture of flower-pots. Theo- Flower-pots. 
phrastus, I quote from Mr. Birch, observes, 
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incidentally, that ‘southern wood’ is a plant difficult to raise, 
and commonly propagated from slips in pots. Our custom 
of growing flowers at the window is as old as the oldest 
historical times. It has been suggested, with great plausi- 
bility, that many of those utensils commonly classed as 
lamps, which bear as many as twelve or twenty branches, 
were really used for growing some sort of plants, as we grow 
hyacinths. 
And although terra-cotta was not held in such esteem 
for statuary by the Greeks as by the Etruscans, their sculp- 
tors, from Xeuxis’ time, were in the habit of modelling their 
ideas in clay. And, after the invention of casting statues in 
terra-cotta, by Lysistratus, copies of a master-piece in sculp- 
ture were commonly reproduced, as by the workers in plaster 
of the present day. Some few statues of the same material 
are known to have existed, as in the shrine of Ceres and 
Proserpine at Tritcea, and in the temple of Bacchus at 
Athens. But original or finished work of the sort was 
probably rare; nor have any specimens of the period come 
down to us, so far as I lave been able to learn. 
The pottery of Rome need not detain 
Roman Potters. us long. Like all other arts of that 
military people, it was borrowed. They 
had no style, although there is a very marked manner about 
the productions made under their dominion, which pass by 
the Roman name. _ It is creditable, however, to the taste of 
the world’s conquerors that they were not beguiled from the 
admiration of finely painted earthenware by the mere glitter 
of gold. When Mummius brought home the finest Corinthian 
vases, he established a taste which never was lost. It is true 
that the production of such things had then almost ceased. 
I have already commented on the fact that whilst millions of 
tombs abounding in fine vases were all about them, the 
Romans never seem to have desecrated the ancient graves. 
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Up to the latest times of Paganism the manufacture of 
painted urns was carried on in Italy. These were manu- 
factured, like other articles of trade, without regard to the 
private circumstances of the purchaser. They held the ashes 
of the dead, and were scarcely of a higher class of art than 
the ornamental works of our undertakers, though necessarily 
more elegant. Of the Roman use of earthenware for por- 
traits, statues, and small figures of various sorts, I have 
spoken under the head of Etruria, whence such things mostly 
came. But after the decay of that school of art, Greek 
sculptors adapted themselves to the Roman taste. Gorgasus 
and Demophilus, indeed, in B.c. 491, adorned the temple of 
Ceres at Rome with their talent. During the reign of 
Augustus this building was burnt, but the terra cotta figures 
escaped, and we are told that they were reset in the wall with 
great reverence. Numa, who held the potter's craft in such 
respect as to include it amongst the Collegia of Rome, had 
passed a curious law forbidding the size of earthen figures to 
exceed three feet, but it soon grew obsolete apparently. Up 
to the very end of the Republic, terra cotta statues were much 
regarded. Possis, a Greek sculptor, made a figure of Venus 
for Julius Cesar, which attracted general admiration. Of 
these works comparatively few remain. Two fragments of 
very large size have been discovered at Pompeii, but a sub- 
stance so fragile could not hope to escape destruction, except 
under such circumstances as have preserved for us so many 
funereal vases and ornaments. 

Pliny tells us the names of those 
places most famous for their pottery in Samian Ware. 
his time. The wares are Samian and 
Arretian for “‘the service of the table,’ and Surrentum, 
Asta, Pollentia, Saguntum in Spain, and Pergamus in Asia 
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Minor for caps, but for cups only. He mentions also that a 
wide commerce was established by these places. ‘‘ Their 
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productions had become known to all countries, and were 
conveyed to every quarter of the earth.” That this was not 
idle talk, we see by the enormous quantity of imported ware 
that turns up in every land where the Romans had rule. 
The commonest manufacture we thus find has been univer- 
sally identified as the Samian, of which Pliny speaks, of red 
material, highly glazed, and covered with raised ornaments. 
The only points, however, which justify us in calling it 
Samian are its colour, and the frequency of its appearance. 
No Museum is without specimens, for over all Europe vessels 
of this sort are constantly turning up. They were originally 
made in the Island of Samos, as the name indicates, and were 
Greek, though not of the great times of Greece. But the 
secret of colouring pale clay with red ochre was not one 
difficult to divine, and the manufacture of Samian ware was 
probably carried on in every province of the Empire. We 
have not hitherto discovered in England any furnaces or 
other needful appliances for its making, but in France, 
Germany, and Italy such remains are not uncommon. 
Their productions were bowls, or patere, suitable for dining 
purposes. They were made in moulds of baked clay, and the 
interior was smoothed and rounded on the lathe. The 
extreme beauty of this ware, both in shape and decoration, is 
a proof what good taste prevailed in all quarters of the 
ancient world, even in the decadence. 
The manufacture of Aretium, in Etru- 
Aretine Ware. ria, which is also mentioned by Pliny, 
we find in other countries, but much less 
frequently. It isa higker class of ware than the Samian, 
darker in tone, with ornaments better moulded, and more 
carefully finished, but very similar to it at a casual glance. 
sik? Glee Were I to enumerate, even thus briefly, 
ited all the manufactures of pottery which 
are classed as Roman, I should occupy 
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a long time, and perhaps to very little purpose. Our 
own best established seats of manufacture at this early time 
were at Upchurch, on the Medway, where a deep black ware 
was made, the colour being due to the smoke of green 
wood, thrown upon the furnace, and at Caistor, in North- 
amptonshire, whence we obtain a brown glazed ware, adorned 
with hunting subjects, figures, and arabesque patterns, in 
white glaze. 

With the decline and fall of Rome, all art and science 
vanished. He who looked upon the world at that time might 
have thought that those great spirits who had led on 
mankind to the knowledge of the beautiful, the useful, and 
the true, had utterly lived in vain. No trace of Homer’s 
influence remained. The great discoveries by which 
Archimedes blessed the universe were all forgotten. From 
the immortal trophies of Praxiteles men drew no more 
benefit than from Cesar’s warlike genius. Chaos came 
again. Knowledge of all useful and lovely things was as 
though it had never been. It came to pass that men 
stared in superstitious terror at the works their own fore- 
fathers had created. The painted vases of Etruria were 
vessels sacred to the fiend. The Samian potsherd was a 
medicine cup, of wondrous power; and whatever human 
industry, and taste, and skill had at any time invented, to 
improve the savage rudeness of primeval art, all passed away 
and was forgotten. 

It would be a long, a wearisome, 
and a wholly useless task to discuss Mediwval Pottery. 
the supposed differences between one 
barbarous school of these ‘“‘dark ages” and another. Such 
questions have an interest, like any other difficult problem. 
But for our purpose it is sufficient to remark that a sort of 
graceless and tasteless pottery continued to be made in 
Europe all through medieval times. The specimens are 
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rare, and consist only of jugs, rude tankards, and “ pilerim- 
bottles” for slinging on the hip. 

Our own forefathers of this time cannot claim any credit 
at all for advancing that art which is now almost concen- 
trated in our hands. They gave themselves up, as we learn 
from many sources, to the carving of wooden vessels and the 
chasing of silver. Although there are extant many 
specimens of an earlier date, it cannot be said that pottery, 
as an art, was attempted in England before a late period of 
Queen Elizabeth. (See Marryat, page 55.) 

But in the meantime other nations 

Italian Ware. had been earnestly trying to recover some- 

what of the old excellence. Under the 
blighting influence of nobles and priests Europe had not, 
perhaps, the strength to make great efforts in any line; but, 
fortunately for us, that Moorish race to which we owe so 
much, held a firm footing in the Mediterranean. At a 
happy moment,—if I may so speak, in the interest of 
civilisation,—the attention of the Pisans was attracted to the 
doings of a Moorish Emir, named Nazaredeck, who kept 
thousands of Christian captives in his rocky fortress of 
Majorca. The men of Pisa fitted out an expedition 
a.D. 1118, and, amongst other exploits, triumphantly sacked 
the Emir’s palace. From thence they brought a number of 
enamelled tiles, well known to us under the name of 
Azulejos, such as are still the admiration of visitors to the 
Alhambra. These trophies were put up in many public 
places, such as church walls and the facades of public 
buildings. Probably with them were taken, and conveyed 
to Italy, not a few of the beautiful Moorish plates an 
vases. } | 

The rude potters of Pisa looked at them in amaze, and 
generations passed before a serious imitation was attempted. 
The earliest allusion to enamelled earthenware is almost as 
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late as the fifteenth century. Luca della Robbia, one of the 
greatest, was also the earliest potter whose name has been 
thought worthy of preservation. He is claimed by many 
Italians as the founder of the Majolica School of Pottery, 
with which the conquest of Majorca is pronounced to have 
been quite unconnected. But Luca della Robbia was, after 
all, a sculptor. His admirable works are statues of terra- 
cotta, thickly coated with various enamels. He may pos- 
sibly have worked at Pesaro, though I am not aware that 
any record of the fact exists; but it can scarcely be upheld at 
this day that he materially forwarded the manufacture going 
on there. But, to avoid entering on such details as this, 
what I wish you to remember is, that we owe our revival of 
pottery, as of most other arts, to the Saracens first, and then 


to Italy. 
The Germans, however, were but a 
short way behind them. The secret of German Pottery. 


glazing earthenware was discovered by 

a potter of Alsace in 1278, a.p., and the art flourished at one 
time on either side of the Alps. Nuremburg rivalled Pesaro 
in the beauty of its plates and vases, whilst surpassing its 
enamelled tiles. The first efforts of France 

were distinctly due to the Italian impor- French Pottery. 
tations, both of ideas and of workmen. 

But at the moment when the great mother seats of manufac- 
ture were falling to degeneracy, arose in France a man whose 
romantic story, indomitable persistence, and tragic fate, have 
earned him wider fame than even his most admirable work— 
Bernard Palissy. ‘To him we owe, perhaps, looking back 
with the impartial eye of criticism, no great discoveries in 
chemistry, nor rules of art, but we owe something almost 
greater, the recognition of nature’s simple beauty. The neo- 
classic fancy of his day exacted from the tradesman certain 
forms and ornaments; but the graceful taste of the artist 
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found, in the common life of ponds and meadows, a sugges- 
tion better worthy his regard. Palissy had not the skill nor 
knowledge which long experience had brought to other 
schools. He could not rival Pesaro in colour, nor Delft in 
glaze. But he did a noble work, for all the grotesqueness of 
his newts and snail-shells. In the long period of his 
adversity, in the brief passage-time of his success, and in the 
weary blank of that captivity in which he died, Palissy held 
out to future craftsmen one unvarying pattern of noble 
life. 
I must also say one word of Henri 
Henri II. Ware. II. ware, that sumptuous production of 
a period and manufacture long unknown. 
I think there can be no doubt at all that this singular 
earthenware was made at a time contemporary with that just 
spoken of. Neither before nor since has anything like it 
been produced. The material differs from the Majolica; 
there are but a few specimens known to exist, and they are 
only in the cabinets of the wealthy; the prices paid for them 
by the few who possess them is almost fabulous. I copy 
here the following brief notice of this ware, and its prices, 
from the Art Journal, 1865. | 
“Ceramic Art has no more curious history than that connected with 
the ware distinguished by the name of Henry II. of France. It is at 
once most artistic and varied in design, fine in fabric and unique in 
manipulation. Its variety is excessive, proving that it must always 
have been poterie de luxe ; the arms, or monograms upon it, are of royal 
or noble houses; while, as no two pieces are alike, and all of elaborate 
design, it is self-evident that the highest ability was brought to bear 
upon them. The utmost research has only succeeded in proving the 
existence of fifty-two pieces; of these, twenty-five are in France, twenty- 
six in England, and one in Russia. 
The mystery that enveloped the history of this manufacture seemed, 
till lately, impenetrable; nothing was known of the place, or the 


persons by whom, it was constructed. 
M. André Potier, of Rouen, in 1839, was the first to call it Henry 
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II. ware, from the emblems found upon it, but he considered it to be 
the work of Florentine artists. 

MM. Thoré and Fainturier attributed it to Ascanio, a pupil of 
Benvenuto Cellini; another, because a G was found repeated on the 
ewer belonging to Mr. Magniac, assigned to it a still more remote 
period —namely, Girolamo Della Robbia. After many years of research, 
French writers on Ceramic Art came to the conclusion that it was made 
in the neighbourhood of Tours, as the larger number of pieces came 
directly from this town. It was also conjectured that the pottery must 
have originated with some artist unconnected with the ordinary trade, 
some one probably who had worked in metal, for its mode of ornamen- 
tation resembled the inlaying of goldsmith’s work. As the badges and 
monograms of Francis I. and Henry II. most frequently appeared upon 
it, it was thought to have been fine Sévres, constructed for royal use, 
a luxurious experiment in fictile art. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly, the clouds which hid this chapter of 
history from our view were cleared by a provincial antiquary, M. 
Benjamin Fillon, of Poictiers, who, while prosecuting his researches 
among ancient family documents, was enabled to prove from among 
them the facts so long desired. 

This pottery was manufactured at Oiron, near Thouars (Deux 
Sévres), the district already presumed from other causes; and it was 
made to please a wealthy lady, Helene de Hangest-Genlis (who died 
1537), widow of Artus Gouffier, and mother of Claude Gouffier, Grand 
Eeuyer de France, a man celebrated for his tastes in Art. Their 
secretary and librarian was Jean Bernard, who furnished designs for 
ornamental bindings; and it is not a little curious that, long before this 
was known, it was stated that metal stamps similar to those used by 
bookbinders must have been employed in decorating these works, for 
the great peculiarity of the coloured ornamentation consists in its not 
having been painted, but inlaid with coloured clays, cut to fit stamped 
spaces made in the surface for their reception. 

A potter named Francois Charpentier, assisted in the work. Many 
of the ciphers, therefore, must now connect themselves with the family 
of Gouffier, the arms of William Gouffier being the central ornament 
of a salver in the South Kensington Museum ; and his initials being 
placed round the ewer in the possession of H. Magniac, Esq., the finest 
and most important work in existence of this manufacture. 

It will be at once felt that this curious discovery completely 
accounts for all the peculiarities of this unique ware, and singularly 
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corroborates the shrewd conjectures of the students in ceramic 


history. 


It may be interesting to some of our readers to know the history of 
the twenty-six pieces of this ware now in England; what they have 


cost at the various sales, showing the increased prices they have 
attained, from whence obtained, and to whom they belong. With the 
exception of the candlestick recently purchased for the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and Mr. Malcolm’s exquisite biberon, all the following 
pieces were exhibited at the Loan Exhibition in 1862. 


OWNER. 
H. Magniac, Esq. 


Sir A. Rothschild 
Do. 


A. Fountaine, Esq. ... 
Do. 
Do. 


Baron L. de Rothschild... 


Do. 


Duke of Hamilton ... 
Do. 

H. T. Hope, Esq. 
Do. 

MT. Smith, Hisq. js% 


...Candlestick 
we Diberon t..,; 
.. salt-cellar 


OBJECT. 


.. Huwer 
«wer 


... wer 
...Candlestick 


... anap 


oon LOZZO, 
...Bouquetiere .. 


...Cup Cover 


Ske 


Biberon ... 


.. oalt-cellar 


oo LAZZA 

.. salt-cellar 
...Ewer (no foot) 
...Liwer 


.. Lywer 


| 
| 
a éaux Col., 
| 
ee 


WHENCE OBTAINED. 


..©Odiot Col., 1842, £96. 


Strawberry Hill, 1842, 
£20. 


...We Monville sale, £140. 


..Préaux Col., 1850, £208. 

De Bruge Col., 1849, 
£20. 

...Preaux Col., 1849, £44. 

Bought at Tours, for 
£48, about 20 years 
since. 

.. Unknown. 

-These three pieces were 
bought in France by 
Sir <A. Fountaine, 
about 120 years since. 

Bought of Madame De- 
launay, priceunknown. 

Strawberry Hill, 1842, 
£21. 

LSo0, 20% 

Rattier Col., 1859, £280. 


...Rattier’s sale, 1859, £80. 


De Bruge Col., 1849, 
£16 
De 1849, £20. 
Bought as Palissy, in 
1850, £10, 
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OWNER. OBJECT. WHENCE OBTAINED. 
South Kensington Mu-)_. Espoulart sale, 1857, 
; Dish | 

BOG ee anak. des) lace £140. 


Bought at Poictiers for 
Do. oe Lh azze | 50s.; cost Museum 
£180. 
Do. ...Candlestick ... ...Purchasedin 1864, $750. 
Préaux sale, 1850, £60 
Do. ...Lazza and Cover Soltikoff sale, 1861, 
| £450. 
Soltikoff sale, 1861, 
Do. .. salt-cellar £968. 
S. Addington, Esq. ... ...Salt-cellar ...  ...Rattier's sale, 1859. 
Gi iicld; Megs 9.2.- 22. Salt-céllar: 1... “Unknown: 
; Pourtales sale, Paris, 
J: Maleohm, Hisq:  «.. .dibéron ... £1,100.” 


But in England, at this time, we were 

dependent upon Flanders and Holland Flemish Pottery. 
for all such pottery as lay beyond the 

rudest forms of manufacture. The unrivalled excellence of 
Delft, in all those shapes which should be called useful, as 
opposed to the ornamental merely, long commanded the 
English market. But the wide manufacture of stone ware in 
Flanders and Germany displaced the less durable ware of 
Holland about the middle of the sixteenth century. IfI be 
right in counting the “long beard,” or Bellarmine, as a 
product of Flanders, there can be no doubt at all that 
England very largely imported from the low countries. Mr. 
Chaffers, in his history of pottery and porcelain, has gathered 
together a surprising number of allusions to this vessel from 
old authors. It was turned out of different sizes, from the 
great gallon tankard to the six-inch pint pot. But in all 
cases, a grotesque head, with furious eyes, open mouth, and 
long beard, adorned the neck. ‘This was popularly believed 
amongst our forefathers to be a representation of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, the injudicious minister of King Philip II., who 
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attempted to convert the Dutch by forcible means to the 
Roman Catholic faith. We have no distinct record, that I am 
aware of, whence these articles were exported to England ; 
but there can be no doubt that they came from Flanders, 
where this grotesque head was an ornament almost universal 
on the ware, whether of high or low class. Mr. Chaffers 
quotes from the Lansdowne MSS, a petition of William 
Simpson, merchant, begging her Majesty Queen Elizabeth to 
grant him the monopoly of importing ‘‘ drinking stone-pots,” 
which trade was wholly in foreign hands. He promises, 
should the request be granted, to set up a manufacture of 
such articles ‘‘in some decayed towne of this realm, whereby 
manie a hundred poore men may be sett to worke.”” Whether 
this petition was granted we have no means of knowing. 
But others besides Mr. Simpson had 

English Pottery. noticed what a great field for profit lay 
unexplored in England. Saving the 

doubtful Elizabethan ware I have spoken of, our native potters 
had not yet attempted anything more elaborate than the well- 
known “butter pots,” and the three handled “ tigs” of 
Staffordshire. The impetus towards more elaborate manu- 
factures was given by a certain Dwight, probably of Dutch 
origin, though this is not at all established. He commenced 
his work at Fulham, and certainly achieved considerable 
success. There are pieces of his manufacture still extant, as 
old as the year 1640. But Mr. Dwight seems to have lost 
temper and courage in the effort to make porcelain, and gave 
up his more ambitious efforts. At the end of this century, 
Staffordshire began actively to improve its wares. The 
brothers Ellers, from Nuremberg, discovered such qualities 
in the Burslem clay beds as induced them to set up a manu- 
factory on the spot. They do not appear to have been go 
successful in gaining popularity as in working clay ; and when 
a shrewd rival named Astbury had discovered their secrets, 
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they left the rude Burslem potters in disgust, and set up in 
the more refined neighbourhood of Chelsea. Astbury carried 
on his work with great success. He discovered the use of 
Devonshire clay, which had hitherto been employed solely 
for making pipes. By this means he vastly improved 
upon old models, and prepared the way for Josiah 
Wedewood. 

In this hasty and imperfect review of 
the potter’s art, it would be foolish to Josiah Wedgwood. 
attempt any critical survey of Wedgwood’s 
achievements. My friend, Miss Meteyard, has lately told the 
story of his life and works in two exhaustive volumes. It 
was said of Augustus that he found Rome a city of brick, 
and left it a city of marble; so might it justly be told of 
Wedgwood, that he found pottery a handicraft in England, 
and he left it a fine art. All that lay in mortal power he 
achieved, to outdo the grand productions of ancient times; and 
if the effort failed, it was not the fault of Wedgwood, but the 
misfortune of our times, which give us potters superior to 
those of old, but not the artists to assist them. I cannot 
refrain from quoting, at this point, an excellent passage 
from a work too little remembered at this time, Lord 
Lytton’s thoughtful and suggestive survey of England 
and the English, published nearly forty years ago. He 
says: ‘‘ There have, for some time past, been various com- 
plaints of a deficiency of artists, capable of designing for 
our manufactures of porcelain, silk, and other articles of 
luxury in general use; we are told that public schools are 
required to supply the want. It may be so, yet Wedgwood, 
Rundel, and Hellicot the watchmaker found no such diffi- 
culty, and now that a Royal Academy has existed for sixty- 
five years, the complaint has become universal. One would 
imagine that the main capacity of such institutions was to 
create that decent and general mediocrity of talent which 
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appeals to trade and fashion for encouragement. In truth, 
the complaint is not just. How did Wedgwood manage 
without a public school for designers? In 1760, our porce- 
lain wares could not stand competition with those of France. 
Necessity prompts, or, what is quite as good, allows, the 
exertions of genius. Wedgwood applied chemistry to the 
improvement of the material of his pottery, sought the most — 
beautiful and convenient specimens of antiquity, and caused 
them to be imitated with scrupulous nicety; he then” (the 
Italics are the author’s) ‘‘ had recourse to the greatest genrus 
of the day for designs and advice. But now the manu- 
facturers of a far more costly material, without availing 
themselves of the example of Wedgwood, complain of want of 
talent in those whom they never sought, and whom they 
might as easily command, if they were as willing to reward.” 
These remarks are at least as sound at this moment as when 
freshly written. 
I have detained you longer than I had 
Liverpool Potteries. intended, but, standing here in Liver- 
pool, it would not seem fitting to let 
fall this subject of pottery without an allusion to the efforts of 
our townsmen in the art. Liverpool did not enjoy the ser- 
vices of an Astbury, nor profit by the genius of a Wedgwood; 
but it is a fair boast of our old town, that she was amongst 
the earliest to attempt the improvement of the rude English 
style. At a time when the catalogue of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, published under orders of Government, 
confessed utter ignorance of the Liverpool earthenware, I 
had in my possession specimens which proved the excellence 
of that ware, before the German Hllers had regenerated our 
Staffordshire potteries. Those specimens are now in our 
Museum. The Liverpool ware was generally coloured in blue 
and white, but leaves in flower pieces were painted green or 
yellow. The export trade to the Colonies was considerable, 
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as we learn from the Daily Pocket Journal of 1754. The 
principal pot-works lay towards the lower end of Dale Street, 
formerly called the Town’s-end. Here Alderman Shaw 
carried on his extensive factory, which lay at the corner of 
Fontenoy Street, and extended to Chorley Court. Shaw 
made, upon occasion, large pieces of considerable merit; but 
his usual manufacture was of the common delft style for 
domestic use. 

There was, however, another pottery in Liverpool, situate 
in Harrington Street, at the back of Lord Street, where Mr. 
John Sadler, the son of a printer, discovered the art of 
printing upon earthenware. His attention seems to have 
first been drawn to this idea about 1750, and in 1756 he 
fully succeeded in carrying it out. In my library are the 
affidavits which Mr. Sadler had drawn up with the view of 
patenting his invention, which came to my hands from his 
only surviving daughter many years ago. I was the more 
glad to receive these documents, since it had been usual to 
attribute this most valuable discovery to Dr. Wall, the 
accomplished gentleman who established the China Works 
at Worcester. In Liverpool was printed the far-famed 
Queen’s ware, which Wedgwood used to send from Stafford- 
shire by waggon in the plain body, for Mr. Sadler’s 
manipulation. 

There were several other pot-works in Liverpool at this 
time, but I shall here allude only to that of Mr. Chaffers, 
which stood on Shaw’s Brow, at the bottom of Dale Street. 
This enterprising man, after adventures almost romantic, 
discovered an unworked seam of soapstone in Cornwall, and 
immediately commenced the manufacture of china about 
1760. Such success did he attain that Josiah Wedgwood 
confessed himself outdone by this Liverpool rival. He died, 
however, in the midst of his prosperity, and the works fell 
into decay. 
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But the fame of our ware did not suffer in the hands of 
Seth Pennington, who also had a manufactory on Shaw’s 
Brow. His productions are so excellent that they have been 
often sold for Oriental china, of which they are a close and 
admirable imitation. Mr. Pennington had secrets of great 
value. <A Staffordshire house offered him a thousand guineas 
for the recipe of a certain blue colour, and was refused. 
Nearly on the spot we are standing was the ‘‘ Bank,” or 
manufactory of Pennington, situated, and it was only when 
the foundation stone of the building we are now in was laid 
that the last remnant of the Potteries in Liverpool was taken 
away, in the removal of one of the ovens where they fired 
the ware. 

The last of the potters on this celebrated site was Mr. 
Zachariah Barnes, who died in 1820. There must be many 
here can recollect the Herculaneum pot-works, occupying the 
space now covered by the Dock that bears their name. This 
manufactory, after the brief career of Mr. Abbey, was carried 
on by Staffordshire workmen, imported from Burslem. The 
enterprise came to an end in 1841, after passing through 
several hands. Since that time Mr. Goodwin, formerly a 
potter at Lane-end, has attempted to revive the art amongst 
us, in a bank situate at Seacombe, on the other side of the 
Mersey; but this also, I believe, is now closed. 


Liverpoot, March 1, 1871. 


AN ESSAY ON SONGS AND BALLADS ; 


ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES FROM SHAKESPEARE, AND THOSE 
CURRENT IN LANCASHIRE. 


By the late John Harland, F.S.A., 
AND 


T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.AS. 


(Reap 12TH January, 1871.) 


(In order that my lamented friend may not be held responsible for any statements or 
opinions except his own, my additions to the Essay are enclosed within brackets.—-T.T.W.] 


[In a dissertation on Songs and Ballads it may be well to 
define the signification of the two terms, which, though often 
used as meaning the same thing, are by no means synonymous. 
In England, song is the older word, being derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon sang ;—our early ancestors distinguishing male 
from female singers, the former by sanger and the latter 
sangistere, OY, AS We now say, stnger and songstress; in the 
latter case using a double feminine. As late as the thirteenth 
century. the word ballad was not known in the English 
language. Though we derive it from the French dalade, 
that word is not to be found in Kellam’s Norman Dic- 
tionary, in the Glossaire Francaise of Ducange, nor even 
in the Dictionary of the Academie Francaise. | It is most 
probably borrowed by the French from the Italian dadlata, a 
ball, a dance, or ballad. The French dad, a dance, and 
baladin, a dancer on the stage, a buffoon; and the modern 
term’ ballet for a stage exhibition of dancing, all show that, 
in its original meaning, a ballad was a song sung during a 
dance. A ballad usually contains a story ; and in its present 
meaning it denotes a popular song, or roundelay, generally 
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sung in the streets. Usually it consisted of quatrains, or four- 
line stanzas ; but a piece of poetry, or rhyme, in verses of 
eight lines each, was formerly said to be composed in 
balade-royal. 

We shall but briefly glance at the history of the Song and 
the Ballad. 

This rude poetry has been in all countries the earliest 
record of public acts and events; [the song in praise of 
heroes, and the incitor to living warriors to emulate the deeds 
of their ancestors. Tacitus tells us, in his Annals, that 
Arminius, long after his death, was remembered in the rude 
songs of his country ; and that ballads were the only annals 
known among the ancient Germans. Saxo-Grammaticus, 
speaking of the Northern writers of a somewhat later period, 
says, that they drew the materials of their history from 
Runic songs. The Scandinavians had their Scalds, whose 
business it was to compose ballads, (or Sagas,) in which they 
celebrated the warlike achievements of their forefathers. In 
Britain, Wales, and Ireland, the ancient bards and minstrels 
had the like functions;| and when the warlike Edward I 
sought to subjugate Wales, he deemed it necessary to aim a 
blow at the national spirit, by destroying all the bards. 
Many of their compositions, however, survived ; and a writer, 
as late as Queen Elizabeth’s time, describing North Wales, 
says, “upon the Sundays and holidays the multitude of all 
“ sorts of men, women, and children, of every parish, do use 
“to meet in sundry places, either on some hill, or on the side 
“of some mountain, where their harpers and crowthers sing 
“them songs of the doings of their ancestors.”* 

In process of time, as manners improved, the Ballad in 
every country by degrees included a wider range of subjects. 
It was no longer solely employed in rehearsing valorous deeds, 
but included in its rhymes the marvellous tale or the wild 


* Kllis’s Orig. Lett. of Eng. Hist., vol. iii, p. 49. 
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adventure, occasionally becoming the vehicle of sentiment 
and passion ; and no festivity was esteemed complete among 
our ancestors in the 11th, 12th, and 18th centuries, which 
was not set off with the exercise of the minstrel’s talents, 
who usually sang his ballads to the harp, and was everywhere 
received with respect. Gradually, however, these rude per- 
formances lost their attractions with the superior ranks of 
society. (See Penny Cyclop. in voce.). “When language 
“became refined,” says Dr. Aikin, “and poetical taste 
“elevated by an acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
“authors, the subjects of the epic muse were no longer dressed 
‘in the homely garb of the popular ballad, but assumed the 
“borrowed ornament and stately air of heroic poetry, and 
“every poetical attempt in the sublime and beautiful cast, 
‘“‘was an imitation of the classical models. The native 
‘poetry of the country was reserved merely for the humorous 
“and burlesque; and the term ballad was brought, by 
“custom, to signify a comic story told in low, familiar lan- 
“guage, and accompanied by a droll, trivial tune. It was 
“auch used by the wits of the time as a vehicle for laughable 
“ridicule and mirthful satire; and a great variety of the 
“most pleasing specimens of this kind of writing is to be 
‘found in the witty era of English genius, which I take to 
“be comprehended between the beginning of the reign of 
“Charles II and the times of Swift and Prior. Since that 
** period the genius of the age has chiefly been characterised 
“by the correct, elegant, and tender; and a real, or affected, 
“taste for beautiful simplicity has almost universally pre- 
** vailed.”* 

In the further progress of literary taste, the older ballads 
came to be considered as objects of curiosity, on account of 
the insight they afforded into the manners and modes of 
thinking of remote times; while the strokes of nature with 


* Dr. Aikin’s Essays on Song Writing, 8vo, London, 1770. 
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which they abounded, and the artless simplicity and strength 
of their language, excited the admiration of liberal critics, 
When, therefore, they had long ceased to be current in 
popular song or recitation, they were carefully collected by 
poetical antiquaries, and elucidated by historical notes; and 
thus a secondary importance was attached to them, scarcely 
inferior to that which they possessed when chanted to the 
harp of the minstrel. (See Dr. Aikin’s H’ssay prefixed to his 
Vocal Poetry, 8vo, London, 1810.) . 

Chief amongst the collections of our own national ballads 
may be named the Percy Reliques ; Evans's Old Ballads, 
Historical and Narrative; and Ritson’s Ancient Songs from 
the time of Henry III. Amongst more recent collections 
The Pictorial Book of Ballads, Traditional and Romantic, 
is one of the largest and, perhaps, the best. Ritson says 
that the number of our own ancient printed songs and ballads 
which have perished must be considerable. Very few exist 
of an earlier date than the reign of James I, or even of his 
son Charles. Being printed only on single sheets, which 
would fall chiefly into the hands of the vulgar, who had no 
better method of preserving these favourite compositions than 
by pasting them upon the wall, their destruction is easily 
accounted for. The practice of collecting them into books 
did not commence till after Queen Elizabeth’s time, and is 
probably owing to Richard Johnson and Thomas Deloney, 
(great ballad-mongers,) who, when they were advanced in 
years, and incapable, perhaps, of producing anything of merit, 
seem to have contented themselves with collecting their more 
juvenile, or happier compositions, into little penny books 
entitled Garlands. Of these, being popular and often re- 
printed, many are still extant, particularly in the Pepysian 
Library. (Ritson’s Diss. on Ancient Songs and Music, 
p. [xxii.) 

Of single-sheet songs, ballads, or broadsides, often with 
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the musical notation appended, a large collection was made 
by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c.; and 
presented by himself to the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
Interspersed with proclamations, prose broadsides, and various 
documents in manuscript and print, the whole collection has 
been mounted in thirty-two volumes folio. (See Halliwell’s 
Catalogue of the Proclamations, Broadsides, Ballads, and 
Poems, presented to the Chetham Library, London, 1851.) 

To what an accident we owe the finest collection of the 
older Ballads in the language is shown from the following 
passage :—“‘ A young Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
“ bridge, visiting at the house of a country friend, saw, lying 
‘on the floor beneath a bureau, an old, ragged, dirty paper 
“ book, of which the housemaid had torn away half, for the 
“ purpose of lighting her fires. Curiosity led him to rescue 
“the remainder from destruction, and the gentle antiquary 
“ afterwards edited and published this treasure of minstrelsy.” 
(Sir F. Palgrave’s History of England and Normandy, 
Preface, p. xlix.) ‘The gentle antiquary was Thomas Percy, 
who became D.D. and bishop of Dromore; and the frag- 
mentary collection, thus in part only rescued by him from 
the flames, is now the well-known “ Percy’s Reliques of 
“ Ancient English Poetry, consisting of old heroic ballads, 
“songs, and other pieces of our earlier poets, (chiefly of the 
“lyric kind,) together with some few of later date.” It first 
appeared in three small volumes, octavo, in 1765, and has 
been well characterised by HEllisas “the most agreeable 
“ selection perhaps in any language.” 

With all respect for the writers whose opinions we have 
cited above, we are inclined to place the golden era of ballad 
literature in England a little earlier than the reigns of the 
Stuart kings. 
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It was “in the days of good Queen Bess” that song and 
ballad, catch and round, madrigal and canon, formed one 
chief recreation of all. ranks and classes, from the monarch’s 
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court and the baron’s hall, to the village hostelry or the 
May-pole on the green. To sing and to play some instru- 
ment was a part of the education of all youth of both sexes 
who could obtain any education at all. For a gentleman or 
lady not to be able to take, the former a tenor or bass part, 
the latter a treble or a “‘ mean” (as the alto part was then 
called), was regarded as a mark of deficient training, or of 
boorish ignorance. Collections of pieces, words and music, 
were in every knightly hall and lady’s bower ; and at all feasts 
and festivals one favourite enjoyment was for the whole party 
to join in part-song and madrigal. Our own Shakespeare, 
that “sweet Swan of Avon,’ has given us scores of songs 
and ballads of his own, and has put into the mouths of the 
dramatis persone, in many of his plays, countless snatches 
of quaint old ballads, of which all but these fragments are 
probably lost. ‘To give every instance of this kind scattered 
through his dramas, would demand a large extent of space. 
We can only name a few prominent instances and make a 
general reference to the plays themselves for the full cor- 
roboration of our argument. In Othello* we find that Iago 
incites Cassio to drink by singing a bacchanalian song, which, 
he says, he learned in England, and which is to be found in 
Percy's Religues, its burden being “Take this old cloak 
“about ye.” In touching presentiment of her own impending 
fate, Desdemona tells Emiliat— 


“* My mother had a maid called Barbara; 
She was in love ;—and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her. She had a song of ‘ Willow, 
An old thing ’twas, but it expressed her fortune, 
dnd she died singing: it. That song to-night 
Will not go from my mind. I have nought to do, 
But to go hang my head all at one side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara.” 


Then Desdemona sings— 


“The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 
Sing alla green willow ;” &c., &c. 


* Act ii, Scene 8. + Act iv, Scene 3. 
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This is from an old song, in black letter, in the Pepys 
Collection at Cambridge, but Shakespeare transformed it 
from the complaint of a “lass-lorn bachelor” to that of a 
“deserted maid.” [With exquisite truth and beauty the poet 
makes Emilia exclaim in her dying moments— 


‘* What did thy song bode, lady ? 
Hark! canst thou hear me? 
I will play the swan, and die in music ;— 
Willow, willow, willow.” 

Who, that has seen a representation of, or indeed merely 
read, Hamlet, has failed to feel the wild sweetness of the 
songs of the distraught Ophelia ?* Then we have the grave- 
diggert singing at his work ; and Yorick, also, was a singer 
of merry songs. 

In Henry VIII we learn, that in the reign of the “ bluff 
“monarch,” French songs were all the rage. But in the 
closing scene of this play, at the baptism of the princess, 
afterwards Queen Elizabeth, Cranmer blessing the infant, 
predicts that— 


‘In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he pleases; and sing 
Merry songs of peace to all his neighbours.” 


The prologue to Pericles is spoken in the character of 
our old poet Gower; as representing the ancient dramatic 
chorus— | 

“To sing a song that of old was sung ; 
To glad your ears, and please your eyes. 
It hath been sung at festivals, 

On Ember-eves, and Holy-ales ; 


And lords and ladies in their lives, 
Have read it for restoratives.” 


In the first part of Henry IV,{ Glendower tells Hotspur— 


‘J was trained up in the English court, 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well ; \ 
And gave the tongue a hopeful ornament.” 


* Act iv, Scene 5, + Act v, Scene l. ft Act iii, Scene 1. 
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Hotspur had not been cast in so gentle a mould, and hence 
he expresses his contempt for song and music thus— 


“1 had rather be a kitten and cry mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers.” 


Again, Mortimer tells his wife— 


“Thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penned ; 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 
With ravishing division to her lute.” 


Falstaff, too, “the merry knight,” is always babbling of 
song and ballad*— 


‘An I have not ballads made on ye all, 
And sung to filthy tunes; let a cup 
Of sack be my poison.” 

At the Boar’s Head,f he cries out loudly for a song to 
make him merry.] In the second part of Henry IV, at the 
same tavern, he breaks into snatches of an old song, “ When 
“ Arthur first in court began, &c.,"{ and calls for a “ merry 
“ song.’ When Sir John Coleville surrenders to him on the 
field, Falstaff vaunts his feat :—‘‘ Let it be booked with the 
“rest of this day's deeds, or by the Lord I'll have it in a 
“ pnarticular ballad else, with my own picture on the top of 
“it; Coleville kissing my feet.” Such ornamentation of the 
old ballad-sheet by rude woodcuts was even then common. 

In Cymbeline,\ Arviragus and Guiderius finding, as they 
suppose, the dead body of a youth (Imogen), the former 
says— 


‘¢ And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground, 
As once to our mother; use like note and words.” 


* First Part of Henry IV, Actii, Scene 2. . + Act iii, Scene 3. 


[ft Act ii, Scene 4; also, Percy’s Reliques, vol. I, p. 198, ed. 1767 :— 
‘‘ When Arthur first in court began, 

And was approved king, 

By force of arms great victories wanne, 

And conquest home did bring,” &c.] 


§ Act iv, Scene 2. 
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[They sing— 


‘Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious Winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages,” &c. 
This is not the only dirge in Shakespeare’s dramas ; for in 
Much Ado about Nothing, Claudius, at the supposed tomb of 


Hero, says— 
“ Now music sound, and sing your solemn hymn.” 
The song, or dirge, contains the words— 


“Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight ; 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb we go.”*] 

Tt is literally true of our greatest dramatist that he has 
embalmed in his verse every kind of song, for every stage of 
life, from the cradle to the tomb. In Tvtus Andronicus,t 
Tamora says to Aaron— 

“ While hounds and horns, and sweet melodious birds, 
Be unto us, as is a nurse’s song 
Of Lullaby, to bring her babe asleep.” 

Soin the Midsummer Night's Dream{ is a song with a 
chorus of Lullaby. That the bitter, stinging satire of a 
coarse ballad was held in great dread we infer from several 
scattered passages in the plays. In Antony and Cleopatra,§ 
the Egyptian queen, finding herself Ceesar’s captive, fears 
being made a spectacle in Rome, to grace his triumph, and 
amongst other evils, sees and dreads lest— 

“ Scald rhymers, ballad us out of tune: 

The quick comedians 


Extemporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels.” 


* Act v, Scene 3. 
+ Act ii, Scene 8. Douce has an interesting note on the word Lullaby, in his 
Illustrations, which is reproduced in Staunton’s Shakespeare, vol. iii, p. 639. 
ft Act ii, Scene 2. § Act v, Scene 2, 
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[In Alls Well that Finds Well,* when Helena offers to 
cure the king, he asks—‘‘ What darest thou venture?” She 
assures him at once that she dare venture being “ traduced 
“by odious ballads.” 

That love was a fertile theme for ballads in most times, 
none will doubt. Hence, in Trotlus and Cressida,} Helen 
says, “‘ Let thy song be Love.” Pindarus accordingly sings— 
“ Love, love, nothing but love, still more!” So it isin Adl’s 
Well that Ends Well where our poet describes a melancholy 
man as always singing, and adds—‘‘ I knew a man that had 
“this trick of melancholy, and sold a good manor for a 
“gong.” ‘The Widow also tells Helena how Bertram loves 
and serenades her daughter, that— | 

“ Every night he comes 
With musics of all sorts, and songs composed 
To her unworthiness.’$] 

Even songs in air and sea have not eluded the exquisite 
sense of the poet. We have Ariel’s delicious songs in the 
Tempest; and in the Comedy of Errors|| Antipholus of 
Syracuse exclaims : “‘ I'll stop mine ears against the mermaid’s 
“song.” Inthe Midsummer Night's Dream,4| Oberon also 
speaks of the “ sea-maid’s music.” Armado, in Love’s Labour 
Lost,** asks Moth, “Is there not a ballad, boy, of ‘ The king 
«and the beggar?’ Moth replies, “ The world was guilty 
“of such a ballad three ages since; but I think now it is 
“not to be found.” This song, however, is printed in Percy’s 
Reliques, and is the one alluded to by Mercutio in Romeo and 
Juliet,t+ where he speaks of the time “ When King Cophetua 
“loved a beggar-maid.” In the former play Biron declares 
he 

“Will no more 


Woo in rhyme, like a blind harper’s song.” 


Act ii, Scene 1. + Act ili, Scene 1. t Act iii, Scene 2. 
§ Act ili, Scene 7. |] Act iii, Scene 2. 
q Act ii, Scene I. ** Acti, Scene 2, ++ Act ii, Scene 1, 
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Again,* after the ditty—‘ When daisies pied and violets 
“blue,” Armando says, “the words of Mercury are harsh 
“after the songs of Apollo.” When we examine Much Ado 
about Nothingt we find Benedick denying that he shall die 
for love; and he exclaims--“ Pick out mine eyes with a 
“ballad-maker’s pen.” He again asks Claudio ;—“ Come, in 
“what key shall a man take you, to go into the song?” 
[Don Pedro requests Balthazar{ to let him “ hear that song 
“again.” Balthazar replies: “ Oh good my lord, tax not so 
“ bad a voice to slander music more than once.” Don Pedro— 
“T pray thee sing.” Balthazar sings— 
“ Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever ; 


One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.” &. 


One line of which song runs—“ Sing no more ditties, sing no 
“mo.” Don Pedro adds—‘ By my troth, a good song.” | 
We find in the Merry Wives of Windsor,\ when Slender 
longs to find favour in the eyes of Sweet Anne Page, that he 
exclaims, “I had rather than forty shillings I had my book 
“ of songs and sonnets here.” Mrs. Page,|| planning a fright 
for Falstaff, by a number of persons in the guise of Herne 
the Hunter and fairies, suggests— 
“ Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once 
With some diffused song,”— 
this is, with some weld and irregular melody. 
That charming play As You Like It is redolent of free 
forest life and jovial song. Amiens sings{]— 
“ Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 


And turn his merry note, 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat,” &c. 


* Love’s Labour Lost, Act v, Scene 2, 
+ Act i, Scene 1. t Act ii, Scene 3. § Act i, Scene 1. 
|| Act iv, Scene 4. q Act ii, Scene 5, 
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Jaques asks for more, declaring “ I can suck melancholy out 
“of a song as a weasel sucks eggs . . Come, sing; and 
“you that will not, hold your tongues.” Jaques himself 
sings, “If it do come to pass,” &c.; and when the Duke* 
asks for him, a lord replies, ‘‘ He is but now gone hence. 
“‘ Here was he merry, hearing of a song.” Again, Celia tells 
Rosalind—t 


‘“‘T would sing my song without a burden ; 
Thou bring’st me out of tune.” 


A deer being killed, Jaques asks, ‘“‘Have you no song, 
“forester, for this purpose ?” and the song is sung, “ What 
“shall he have that killed the deer?” [When two pages of 
the duke meet Touchstone and Audrey im the forest, Touch- 


stone invites themft to ‘ 


‘sip and sing.” One of the pages 
asks, ‘“‘Shall we clap into’t roundly, without hauking or 
“spitting, or saying we are hoarse, which are only the 
* prologues to a bad voice?” They sing—“ It was a lover 


, 


“and his lass;” on which Touchstone remarks, ‘“ Truly 
‘young gentlemen though there was no great matter in the 
“ditty, yet the note was very untuneable.” In another 
scene) the Duke says, “Give us some music; and good 
“cousin, sing.” Amiens sings— 

‘« Blow, blow, thou Winter wind, 


Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


Jaques, in the memorable “ Seven Ages,” pourtrays 
‘The lover, 


Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 


In the Twelfth Night,|| Sir Toby calls for a catch, and 
Sir Andrew for a song; on which the Clown asks—‘‘ Would 


* As You Like Ti, Act ii, Scene 7. + Act iii, Scene 2. 
{ Act v, Scene 3. § Act ii, Scene 7. || Act ii, Scene 3. 
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’ 


“you have a love song; or a song of good life;” evidently 
meaning a song with a good moral tendency.] Sir Toby 
demands ‘‘ a love song—a love song ;’ 
‘‘Oh mistress mine, where are you roaming?” Again, Sir 
Toby asks, ‘‘ Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch, that 
“ will draw three souls out of one weaver?” and they sing a 
catch according to his suggestion. 


The Duke, when lovesick, exclaims*— 


> 


and the Clown sings, 


“ Give me some music ; 
Now good Cesario, but the piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night.” 


And again— 


“ O fellow come, the song we had last night ; 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it. It is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of life, 
Like the old age.” 


The Clown then sings, “‘ Come away, come away, death.” 

The Midsummer Night's Dream,t another woodland play, 
is full of song. ‘Titania, addressing her train in the wood, 
says, “ Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song.” Then follows 
the song— 


“Ye spotted snakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
Newts and blindworms, do no wrong ; 
Come not near our Fairy Queen.” 
Helena speaks of herself { and Hermia, as— 


‘“ Both warbling of one song, both in one key.” 


Oberon bids every elf and fairy sprite— 


“ This ditty after me 
Sing; and dance it trippingly.” 


Titania says§— 


“ First rehearse your song by rote; 
To each word a warbling note.” 


* Twelfth Night, Act ii, Scene 4. + Act ii, Scene 2. 
t Act iii, Scene 2. § Act v, Scene 2. 
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Then follow the song and dance. When Bottom awakes 
from his charmed dream,* he says, “I will get Peter Quince 
“to write a ballad of this dream: It shall be called Bottom’s 
“ dream, because it hath no bottom; and I will sing it in the 
“latter end of a play before the Duke. Peradventure, to 
“ make it more gracious, I shall sing it after death.” 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona,t besides the beautiful 

song— 
“Who is Silvia? What is she, 
That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she, 
The Heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be,” &c. 
contains a scene between Julia and her waiting-woman 
Lucetta,t which shews the poet playing, more swo, with many 
terms of the musical art; such as tune, note, song, setting to 
music, burthen, sharp and flat, concord, descant, mean and 
base; the term mean implying the intermediate part between 
the treble and the tenor. All this is in the second scene of 
the first act, and we refer to it as a remarkable instance of a 
custom of the olden times. 

We have reserved, as our last illustration from Shakespeare, 
his Winter's Tale ; because in that play he has given us, in 
the pedlar Autolycus, a life-like picture of the English 
ballad-singer and vendor, of his own time. He is introduced§ 
singing the ballad—‘‘ When daffodils begin to peer’—which 
contains allusions to “ the sweet birds” and “ how they sing.” 
A clown, or countryman, speaking of a sheepshearing feast, 
says his sister hath made him “ four-and-twenty nosegays for 
“the shearers ; three-man song-men all.” ‘That is, they were 
singers of songs in three parts. He adds that they are “ very 
“good ones, but they are most of them means and basses: 
“but one Puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to 


* Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iv, Scene 1. + Act iv, Scene 2. 
t Act i, Scene 2. § Act iv, Scene 2. 
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“hornpipes.” An old shepherd speaks of his aged dame, 
who, when alive, at the shearing feast “‘ would sing her song 
‘and dance her turn.” 

Florizel praises Perdita’s singing, and then Autolycus is 
thus heralded by a servant* :— 


Servant— O master, if you did but hear the pedlar at the door, you 
would never dance again after a tabor and a pipe: no, the bagpipe 
could not move you. He sings several tunes faster than you'll tell 
money ; he utters them as he had eaten ballads, and all men’s ears grew 
to his tunes. 


Clown—“ He could never come better; he shall come in. I love a 
ballad even but too well, if it be doleful matter merrily set down; ora 
very pleasant thing indeed, and sung lamentably. 


Servant—‘ He hath songs for man or woman, of all sizes; no 
milliner can so fit his customers with gloves; he has the prettiest love- 
songs formaids; . . . . with such delicate burthens. 


Clown—“ Prythee bring him in, and Jet him approach singing. 
Perdita—“ Forewarn him that he use no scurrilous words in’s tunes.” 


Autolycus then enters singing—‘‘ Lawn as white as driven 
“snow. The Clown demands— 


‘What hast here ? ballads ? 


Mopsa—* Pray now, buy some: I love a ballad in print, a’-life; for 
then we are sure they are true. 


Autolycus—“ Here’s one to a very doleful tune. How a usurer’s 
wife was brought to bed of twenty money bags at a burden; and how 
she longed to eat adders’ heads, and toads carbonadoed. 


Mopsa—‘ Pray you now buy it. 


Clown—“ Come on, lay it by: and let’s first see more ballads; we'll 
buy the other things anon. 


Autolycus—* Here’s another ballad: Of a fish, that appeared upon 
the coast, on Wednesday the fourscore of April, forty-thousand fathom 
above water, and sung this ballad against the hard hearts of maids. It 
was thought she was a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, because 
she would not exchange flesh for one that loved her: the ballad is very 
pitiful, and as true.” 


[Mr. J. O. Halliwell observes that the allusions in the pre- 
ceding extract may be curiously illustrated by an early 
Ballad of a Fish, copied from the unique exemplar preserved 
in the Miller collection, entitled :—‘‘ The description of a 
“rare, or rather most monstrous Fishe; taken on the east 


* Activ, Scene 3. The dialogue is somewhat abridged in the extract. 
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“coast of Holland, the xvij of November, Anno 1566.” In 
1569 was published a prose broadside, containing “ A true 
“description of the marvellous straunge Fishe, which was 
‘taken on Tuesday was se’nnight, the 16th day of June, this 
“‘ present monthe, in the year of our Lord God 1569.” Also, 
in 1604, there was entered on the books of the Stationers’ 
Company—* A strange report of a monstrous jishe, that 
“appeared in the forme of a@ woman from her waist upward, 
“seene in the Sea.” And in May of the same year a ballad 
was entered under the title of “ A Ballad of a strange and 
“monstrous Fishe seen in the Sea, on Friday, the 17th of 
“ February, 16038.” | 

Can any one doubt, after reading these numerous passages, 
that the time of Shakespeare was the golden age of English 
ballads ? We take our proposition as fully proved, and amply 
illustrated, in every particular. We will, therefore, now pass 
from the ballads of a nation to consider those of a palatinate 
county. In doing so, we may at once remark that both song 
and ballad flourished greatly in the olden times throughout 
all the North of England and the Midland Counties.* 

[The county of Lancaster has not been prolific of ballad- 
loving antiquaries. In this respect she suffers when compared 
with her neighbouring districts. Sir Walter Scott collected 
and gave to the world, The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border ; and while Northumberland and Durham, Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, with the great shire of York, have had 
their respective collections of their older songs and ballads, 
until recently scarcely anything had been done to secure and 
perpetuate the fleeting, because for the most part oral and 
traditional, ballads of Lancashire. We know of no collection 
in print, till Mr. J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S.; added to our ballad 
literature the Palatine Anthology, being “a collection of 


* Mr. Harland’s manuscript ended with the first portion of this clause; the 
rest is added by myself to complete the Essay.—T.T.W. 
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* Ancient Poems and Ballads relating to Lancashire and 
“ Cheshire.” This was followed by the Palatine Garland, 
“a selection of Ballads and Fragments supplementary to the 
“ Palatine Anthology.’ Both these works were printed in 
1850, for “ private circulation only,” and hence their contents 
remain comparatively unknown to the great majority of the 
public. There existed, and still do exist, many other songs 
and ballads, not included in these collections, which are not 
the less worthy of permanent preservation, and deserve more 
than a passing notice. If we limit our inquiries to those 
which range through three centuries only, their subjects will 
be found to present much variety, and their modes of treatment 
are very dissimilar. It has been very justly remarked that, 
“amidst great social mutations, and the progress of education 
“and civilization, there are some broad features of English 
“ballad literature, especially in the subjects which most 
“largely hold the popular affection and regard, which in all 
‘essentials will ever remain alike, however their outward 
‘‘oarb may change with the transitory tastes and fleeting 
“fashions of the age. The three favourite themes, alike of 
“the oldest ballad and the most modern song, are Love, 
“ War, and Murder.’* Many specimens of various degrees of 
merit may be found ranging under one or other of these three 
great divisions. There are also others which may more 
properly be described as “satirical and humorous, sporting 
“and bacchanalian, trade and local, songs.” Many of the 
latter are extant only in the broad and strong vernacular 
dialects of different portions of Lancashire. 

The principal Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, ranging 
from the time of Edward IV to the last century, have been 
collected and published by the author just quoted; and it is 
from this work that we shall select our examples in illustra- 
tion of some points in our local ballad literature. Amongst 


* Harland’s Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, p. xiii. 
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the satirical and humorous, that of “ The Tyrannical 
‘““Husband” appears to be worthy of special notice. It is 
the old, old story of household squabbles between man and 
wife, which are oftentimes more bitter than important. Wife's 
work, according to the ballad, is 0 work in the opinion of 
the husband: but wife’s work is ad? work in the estimation 
of the wife. An interchange of duties takes place, when 
“confusion becomes worse confounded”; and, as Mr. T. 
Halliwell’s version has it, the husband— 
Swore by the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
And the green leaves on the tree, 


Tf his wife did’nt do a day’s work in her life, 
She should never be ruled by he. 


The “ Balade of Maryage,” first given by Dr. Whitaker 
from the Browsholme papers, is remarkable for its keen and 
homely satire. There is also considerable poetical merit in 
the composition. The burden of the ballad relates to a 
“‘ love-lorn ladye,” who ventures to ask her follower when he 
intended to marry. His answer is characteristic; for he 
assures her, among many other impossible things, that— 


When Summer's sun will dry no mire, 
And Winter’s rain no longer patter. 


When moor or moss do saffron yield, 

And beck and syke run down with honey ; 
When sugar grows in every field, 

And clerks will take no bribe of money, 


Or when the sun doth rise at o0n. 
Then will my love and I be married. 
On hearing this she bids him farewell, remarking very 
philosophically— 
I swear and vow, if this be true, 
And thou of such an evil carriage ; 


If I should live ten thousand year, 
I’d never more expect thy marriage. 


‘ Warrikin Fair ;’ “The Frog and the Crow ;” “ Dick o’ 
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‘Stanley Green ;” ‘‘ Blackley Courtship ;” the “ Lancashire 
“Miller ;” ‘‘ Jone o Grinfelt ;” and several others, are equally 
characteristic. 

Our songs and ballads relating to love matters, domestic 
relations, &c., &c., are of various kinds. Some of these 
contain metrical declarations of love without results ; others 
exist in which such declarations end in marriage and happi- 
ness ;—but there is a third, a larger, and, strange to say, a 
more favourite class, in which the ballad-loving public is told 
of desertion, envy, hatred, jealousy, and murder, under some 
of their most repulsive forms. 

The confirmed, and ever-growing avarice of old people is 
well illustrated by the ‘‘ Liverpool Tragedy,” where an aged 
couple unwittingly murder their long-lost sailor son, in order 
to become possessed of his savings. The suicide of father 
and mother follows the sad discovery of his being their own 
offspring, and their only daughter dies mad the next day. 
The moral of the whole is not forgotten, for the ballad con- 
cludes by advising— 


Children all from disobedience flee, 
And parents, likewise, not too covetous be. 


“The Unfortunate Love of a Lancashire Gentleman” is 
also typical of a large class. A young gentleman, whose 
father ‘“ was well known, and of high degree,” falls in love 
with, and secretly marries, a young girl much inferior to him 
in the social scale. There was 

Nothing wanting in her 
But this, the grief of all, 

Of birth she was but lowly, 
Of substance very small: 


A simple hired servant, 
And subject to each call. 


His father, in course of time, finds him a suitable match, 


and insists upon his son’s marriage; but the latter contrives 
I 
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for a time to repel his father’s proposals. At last, however, 
his resolution gives way under a threat of being disinherited, 
and, in order to get rid of his intended wife, he stoops to 
treachery and murder. He declares that— 
Where nobody was near, 
1 embraced her most falsely, 
With a most feignéd chear, 


Then to the heart I stabbed 
This maiden fair and clear. 


He then adopted the clumsy expedient of slightly wounding 
himself— 


And said that thieves to rob us 
Had wrought this deadly strife. 


The artifice did not succeed. He was taken, tried, and exe- 
cuted. His low-born wife committed suicide, and his father 
“ended his days in nought.” The villain’s parting advice has 
often found a parallel in modern times, for he bids us, in the 
usual hypocritical style, to— 
Mark what care and sorrow, 
Fore’d marriage it doth bring ; 
All men by me be warned ; 
And, Lord forgive my sin. 

Cruel and unnatural stepmothers find no favour in the 
tragedy of “Fair Ellen of Radcliffe.” This lady was “ her 
“father’s only joye,’ and, consequently, 

Her cruel stepmother 
Did envye her so muche, 


That day by day she sought her life, 
Her malice it was suche. 


She ultimately persuades the master cook to slay the damsel 
and make her flesh into pies. The father asks for his daughter 
during dinner, and is told that she has fled to some nunnery. 
He is even desired to forget her. The scullion-boy, who had 
previously offered his own body to the cook in order to save 
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his young mistress, can contain himself no longer, but “ with 
‘a loud voice so hye” informs his master that— 


If now you will your daughter see, 
My lord, cut up that pye. 


The discovery of the cruel murder was soon followed by 
condign punishment. 
Then all in blacke this lord did mourne, 
And, for his daughter's sake ; 


He judged her cruel stepmother, 
To bee burnt at a stake. 


Likewise he judged the master cook 
In boiling lead to stand ; 

And made the simple scullion boye 
The heire of all his land. 


The ballad entitled “ Townley’s Ghost” may be parallelled 
by many examples from other districts. It threatens all the 
terrors of a spirit-world upon those who are the authors of 
political executions; and it also embodies the wide-spread, 
popular belief that even in this life the ghosts of those un- 
justly put to death will never cease to torment their real or 
supposed murderers. This superstition is older than Homer. 
Political feeling runs high in this ballad, and George II is 
made to assure the Duke of Cumberland that he is willing to 
be befriended by his Satanic Majesty himself, provided he can 
only retain the crown of England. 

Shenstone’s “ Jemmy Dawson” has long and deservedly 
been a favourite with all classes. It “records one of the 
“many touching episodes connected with Lancashire’s share 
‘*“in the Rebellion of 1745”; and both its hero and heroine 
will command our sympathy and regret so long as our county 
literature shall last. James Dawson was a Captain in the 
Manchester regiment, commanded by Col. Francis Townley. 
He was affianced to Catharine Norton, ‘‘ an orphan, whose 


“parents had been of illustrious rank.” 
IR 
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Young Dawson was a gallant youth, 
A brighter never trod the plain ; 

And well he loved one charming maid, 
And dearly was he loved again. 


One tender maid she loved him dear ; 
Of gentle blood the damsel came, 
And faultless was her beauteous form, 
And spotless was her virgin fame. 
Capt. Dawson was one of those who surrendered at Carlisle ; 
and, after trial, was hanged, drawn, and quartered. His 
betrothed one beheld all the horrid formalities of the law 
brutally carried out, without much apparent emotion ; but, 
when— 


The dismal scene was o’er and past, 
The lover’s mournful hearse retired ; 

The maid drew back her languid head, 
And, sighing forth his name, expired. 

The song of the “ Burnley Haymakers” is probably the 
only representative of its class. Its learned astrological 
phraseology has not found any imitators. Such songs have 
little chance of becoming popular, because they transcend 
the ordinary literature of the multitude. This specimen 
would probably not have had a century of active life, had it 
not been for the comical appearance and eccentricities of 
** Robin o’ Green, the Burnley Ballad Singer.” Its composer 
was a country schoolmaster, and his pedantry is evident in 
every stanza. Some local astrologer had predicted fair 
weather for the hay season after a due examination of the 
stars, and although the sky soon became “ enveloped with 
** clouds that threatened rain,’ he was— 

Yet confident, and called it ‘ pride of the weather,’ 
And was assuréd that it was no rain ; 
Eolus lets loose his wings with moistened feathers, 
Dipped in the Ocean to cast them here again. 
Astreeus puffs and blusters ; - © 
Drove the clouds in clusters, 
Here rushing, there crushing, till they poured down 
Such mighty clouds of rain, 


As if they strove again, 
By force of a new deluge this lower world to drown. 
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We need not continue this minute examination of the 
leading characteristics of our Lancashire songs and ballads. 
Enough has been done to prove that they are worthy of com- 
parison with those of any other county ;—and hence a brief 
summary of several others must suffice for the present occasion. 
Amongst the more fugitive, and anniversary compositions, we 
may range those of ‘‘ James I and the Loin of Beef” all the 
May Songs and Christmas Carols; the Wassail Songs; and 
even some of the Jacobite effusions relating to the Rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745. Many excellent pieces appertaining to 
these events are now unfortunately lost. To print or publish 
them, in any way at the time, was treasonable, and hence 
many have died with their authors. ven the relaxation of 
the law, at a later period, did not prevent the loss of many 
which were once popular amongst the Jacobites in Lancashire. 

The field-sports of our local gentry have met with a fair 
share of attention from our local poets. The ‘ Stonyhurst 
“ Buck-hunt;” the ‘‘ Radcliffe Otter-hunt ;” the ‘ Death of 
‘an Old Huntsman ;” 


as illustrative of this class. There is a fragment entitled the 


and the “‘ Bonny Grey,” may be cited 


“ Extwistle Hunt,’ known only to one or two old men in 
East Lancashire, which is of much the same character as the 
Stonyhurst song, but applied to the hare. The doings of an 
old hound form the burden of several stanzas; and the 
Parkers of Extwistle, subsequently of Cuerden, are awarded 
their meed of praise as daring sportsmen. 

Of strictly bacchanalian songs we have comparatively few. 
The chief of these are “The Christmas Wassail Bowl,” and 
that in praise of “ Warrington Ale.” This paucity cannot 
have arisen from the temperate habits of our gentry; for 
towards the close of the last century, the practice of drinking 
until the last man fell under the table, was as common in 
Lancashire as in any other county. Our more modern trade 
songs are far more numerous. Of these, we may instance— 
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** Hand-loom wersus Power-loom;” the *‘ Hand-loom Weaver's 
“ Lament ;” and “ Grimshaw’s Factory Fire,” as being worthy 
of examination, and characteristic of popular feeling. In most 
ballads and songs of this class there is generally an earnest 
outcry against machinery, with a constant refrain respecting 
the oppression of the poor by their employers. Even the 
destruction of new inventions by fire is lauded as an instance 
in which that element assisted in avenging the wrongs of the 
oppressed.* There was frequently too much reason for these 
somewhat violent effusions. Those who remember the manly 
truthfulness and lofty power of Bamford’s ‘God help the 
* Poor,” will need no further proof that oppression did once 
exist under some of its most galling forms; and hence the 
severity of some of our local bards. 

There are several local songs and ballads which have not 
yet found their way into any printed collection. Of these, the 
“ Owdham Recruit” is not devoid of merit. It is also interest- 
ing, as containing several local phrases and allusions, mixed 
up with a considerable share of racy Lancashire humour. 
After each verse there is a portion in prose, which is marked 
as to be ‘‘ spoken,” an example which has been followed by 
some of our modern comic musical composers. In the first 
recitation the “recruit” very humourously describes his 
enlistment ‘ for a Captain”; in the next he is before “‘ the 
“justice to be detested’; afterwards he complains of not 
being allowed to act as Captain, and sets off ‘ to gang toards 
“whoam agen.” He is soon arrested, and carried before a 
“ cooart marshall” which orders him ‘ 
“ wallopers” for deserting. This, however, produces no im- 
provement, and he is finally “ drummed out” to the tune of 
the “ Rogue's March.” We give the ballad itself from a local 
broadside :— 


‘six and thirty good 


* Harland’s Ballads, p. 275. 
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THE OnpHam ReEcRUIT. 


When i’'re a young lad, sixteen years ago, 

I lov’d a pretty lass, and followed the plough ; 

But somehow or other I was ne’er content, 

Till I like a noddy* for a sodger went. 

There were such shouts of mirth and glee, 

For I thowt I should a Captain be. 

Bud ah! by gum! I wur varra much mista’en, 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t’ plough-tail again. 


So we march’d and march’d abeawt Owdham streets, 

Where they tried to persuade me ’twas my turn to treat ; 

TI treated them all till we geet drunk as foos, 

Between serjeant, me, and corporal, there wur nod mich to chuse ; 
I thowt that my brass wod never ha been done, 

Thinks I but we shall live a life of rare fun. 

Bud ah! by gum! I wur varra much mista’en, 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t’ plough-tail again. 


Bud when my brass wur o spent and dun, 

They pushed me about for a bit of roaring fun ; 

By gum, they’d like to throttled me; eh what a sin ; 

With a collar stiff as steel just stuck under my chin, 
They cut my hair so close, sure, and gathered such a crop, 
They made me soon ith regiment a real dandy fop. 

Bud ah! by gum! I wur varra much mista’en, 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t plough-tail again. 


Ist never forget what a fuss of me they made, 

When we went to a pleck ut they coed their parade ; 

If I could look to pleeos um theer, may I indeed be brunt, 
For they wanted all at once my een, left, reet, and front ; 
Then o in a row like fire potters we wur stood, 

And my toes would’nt turn in let me do wot I could ; 

I listed for a Captain; but, by gum, I wur mista’en, 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t’ plough-tail again. 


I wondered wot the dickins could ever be the matter, 

For they shut me in the guard-house to live on bread and watter ; 
And when I offered then to quit that ugly place, 

A soldier with his bagnet stood staring in my face: 

I began then a thinkin that my case was varra bad, 

For rre wur off by far than when i’th awkard squad. 

I listed for a Captain; but, by gum, I wur mista’en, 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t’ plough-tail again. 


The ‘‘ Cockey Moor Snake” has had more than one imita- 
tion, both in prose and verse. Tim Bobbin’s “ Man of Heaton 
“and the Flying Dragon” is a composition of the same 


* See Glossary. 
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character ; but it is not easy to decide which is the model. 
Both are intended to ridicule the countryman’s ignorance of 
various articles of dress. We give the satire from a broad- 
side, which lacks the printer’s name :— 


CockEy Moor Snake. 


Come listen to my sportive lay, 

While I relate what people say ; 
About a hunt which happened o’er, 
And on a place called Cockey Moor. 
A lady she walked out one day, 

And had got on a new boa; 

She through the fields her way did steer, 
In the summer season of the year: 
But as the day was rather warm, 

She hung her boa upon her arm ; 

She thought she had it quite secure, 
But dropped it down on Cockey Moor. 


The lady on her way did hie, 

And weavers two by chance passed by ; 
They saw it stretched upon the ground, 
Bill cried out “ Jack ! What’s this we’ve found ?” 
Just at this time the west wind blew — 
And twirled the boa round the two! 

“ By gum,” said Jack, “I tell thee Bill, 
‘“Tts summat wick, it waint stand still.” 
Then close inspection they did make, 
When Bill cried out ‘it is a snake!” 
And from it they did run, and roar 

“A snake! a snake! on Cockey Moor.” 


Now off they ran as quick as thought, 
Their neighbours to a man they brought; 
They told them all what they had seen 
Twisting and twirling on the green. 

“It’s three yerds lung,” they each did say, 
“Its colour neither black nor grey ; 

“The middle thick, the ends wur small, 

“ By gum, it hed noa legs at all! 

“'Yoan oft heerd tell o them there whales, 
“ That's got no head, but has two tails ; 

“‘ Beside its covered o’er wi yure, 

‘ There’s noa sich game on Cockey Moor.” 


When awt folk round had heard the news, 
Some took their spades and some their shoos ; 
This took a pike, and that a rake, 

And off they set to hunt the snake. 
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Their terrier dogs they also took, 

In case that it might take the brook ; 
And whistled on the hounds that day 
For fear the snake might run away. 
With rusty bay’nets not a few, 

That had shone bright at some review, 
The people hied from every door, 

To kill the snake on Cockey Moor. 


As they drew nearer to the place, 

Fear and surprise stood in each face ; 

For there the snake lay on the ground, 
Just like a hoop in circle round. 

The bravest then out loudly spoke— 

“‘T say, my lads, this is no joke, 

“ Keep back your dogs, don’t go too near ; 
“T wish my gron-feyther wur here ; 

‘“ He’d tell us soon before it dies, 

““ Whether it walks, or swims, or flies ; 
‘Or if he’s seen the like afore, 

‘“‘ For he’s th’ owdest mon on Cockey Moor.” 


To this wise plan they soon agreed, 
And fetched the old man with much speed ; 
For many months he had been sick, 

So in a cart they wheeled him quick ; 
Just as the old man did arrive, 

Jack shouts aloud “its yet aloive!” 

So in his cart the old man bent, 

And eyed it o’er with much intent : 

‘‘ Now wheel me back,” old Roger said, 
“That is a thing that God ne’er made; 
‘* Adam ne’er kersun’d this I’m sure, 
“The Devil has come to Cockey Moor.” 


Now when they heard it was the Devil, 
They vow’d they'd plague that fause old rebel; 
And each one to the other said, 

For once Old Nick shall soon be laid. 
Then all poor Satan they surround, 
When lengthways lying on the ground ; 
They swore they would no pity take 
For thus appearing like a snake ; 

To make sure work they did intend, 

To cut it up from end to end, 

And vow’d they’d either kill or cure, 
That devil-snake on Cockey Moor. 


Their dogs ne’er once set up a yell, 
Because they there no blood could smell 
Some said it was a thing quite rare, 

But thought the Devil had none to spare; 
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His dwelling place being very warm, 

His blood dried up as with a charm ; 

Now wandering through the world so loose, 
They'd catch Old Nick, and “ cook his goose.” 
So then for Satan dug a hole, 

His body buried without soul, 

And prayed that it might rise no more 

To frighten folks on Cockey Moor. 


Now to the church all went next day, 
To hear the parson preach and pray ; 
And as he opened out his book, 

This truly was the text he took— 
“Satan was made—and so was Sin— 
‘“‘God made a hole to put him in.” 
Then crazy Dick stood up and cries, 

“ Stop parson, stop! Tha/art tellin lies ; 
‘“*T know quite well the Devil is laid, 
“T helped to bury him with my spade ; 
‘“‘'We made a hole quite deep I’m sure, 
“An tumbled him in on Cockey Moor.” 


‘“‘ What was his shape?” his reverence said, 
“ Just like a snake th’ owd lad wur made ; 
“¢ All covered o’er with bristly hair :” 
They laughed to see the parson stare. 

“Tf this be true, Dick, what you say, 
“Tm sure it was my wife's boa; 

‘* She lost it as she walked about, 

‘‘ Somewhere between this and Tumfowt; 
‘And if the snake you'll bring to me, 

“ Five shillings I will give to thee. 
“You've made a great mistake I’m sure 
“No snakes can crawl on Cockey Moor.” 


Now off Dick went, and soon he brought, 
That which the parson eager sought ; 

He brought him in a bag, alas! 

“Come now,” says Dick, “ let’s have that brass.” 
The parson then put down the crown, 

When to his friends Dick turned him round ; 
“ Come on my lads, we'll have a spree, 

‘“‘ For each to this his share can be.” 

But when the shreds of boa were out, 

“ Curse on you all,” he loud did shout, 

‘‘T never was so tricked before, 

“ With devil-snakes from Cockey Moor.” 


It may not be uninteresting to notice the scenes where 
most of these songs and ballads have been laid. To some 
extent the localities have given their colourings to their 
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subjects. Bewsey Hall, the scene of the feud between the 
Butlers and the Stanleys, stood near Warrington ;* Radcliffe 
Tower, connected with the improbable tragedy of Fair Helen, 
lies between Bury and Manchester ; Hoghton Tower, famous 
for the Sir Loin, is still a conspicuous object near Blackburn ; 
Lea Hall is not far from Preston, and is connected by the 
“‘ Ballad of the Blessed Conscience” with a feud between the 
Hoghtons and the Langtons, in which Sir Thomas Hoghton 
was slain. We are, however, of opinion that Mr. Whittle has 
exercised his powers, as editor of this broadsheet, with con- 
siderable freedom. Some of the ideas embodied in the 
stanzas scarcely seem to belong to the period assigned to the 
composition. Several of the verses have a decidedly modern 
cast. It is sometimes dangerous to attempt improvements 
on the frame-work of an old ballad. We must not omit to 
mention Dr. Byrom’s description of ‘‘ Careless Content.” 
This poem is not only almost unique, but is one of the 
happiest efforts of the kind in our language. Its complete 
abandon is remarkable; its felicity of expression and its 
high moral sentiment have rarely been equalled, perhaps 
never excelled.t 
“T am content, I do not care, 
Wag as it will the world for me; 
When fuss and fret was all my fare, 
It got no ground as I did see: 


So when away my caring went, 
I counted cost, and was content. 


I sue not where I shall not speed, 
Nor trace the turn of every tide ; 
If simple sense will not succeed, 
I make no bustling, but abide ; 
For shining wealth, or scaring woe, 
I force no friend; I fear no foe.” 


The pleasing alliterations of this, and some of our other 


* The Bewsey Tragedy and its Legend, Harland’s Ballads, pp. 13-22. 
+ Harland’s Ballads, pp. 173-177. 
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songs and ballads, are worthy of consideration.- Considerable 
use 1s made of accented final syllables; and in Sheale’s 
“Love Song” we have an instance of the old pronunciation 
of would, should, could, &c., as rhyming with mould, gold, 
&c. ; a practice which is not yet forgotten by some of those 
who have passed their “ three-score years and ten.” 

The localities mentioned in other songs are pretty well 
distributed over the county. Amongst these we find Man- 
chester, Preston, and Warrington; Liverpool, Swinton, and 
Stretford; Stonyhurst, Blakeley, and Northen; Oldham, 
Greenfield, and Droylesden ; Burnley, Gorton, and Middleton ; 
besides many minor places on the banks of the Mersey and 
the Ribble. Most of these places have been rendered famous 
in national or local history, by the presence of lordly or 
knightly families; several of whose sons have distinguished 
themselves by their prowess in war, their gallantry in love, or 
their ferocity in family feuds. Such actions nearly always 
found some local rhymester ready to celebrate these deeds in 
his rude, and sometimes doggrel lines; but they were none 
the less welcome on this account. ‘The pedlars, too, were 
ever ready to adapt these loose and halting rhymes to some 
popular melody, and sing them to admiring audiences who 
cared little or nothing for the loss or gain of a poetical foot. 

The ballad-singers of the present day are not much in 
advance of their predecessors, who followed the same trade 
three centuries ago. ‘They are never at a loss for a melody 
suited to some doleful tale; nor do a few deficient or 
redundant syllables impede the course of the minstrel’s drone. 
It is interesting, too, to observe how frequently ancient 
compositions are adapted to suit modern occurrences. The 
frame-work of the old ballad is preserved almost entire; but 
the skeleton is re-clothed with the muscle and sinew of some 
similar event of modern date. Metrical ghost stories have 
thus done duty on many occasions; the poetical adventures 
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of the first ‘‘love-lorn ladye” have had many imitations ; 
and the “doleful ditty,” which announced some “awful 
“murder,” two or three centuries ago, was beard to “ new 
“words” when Weatherill, of Todmorden, committed his 
atrocious crime. 

In Songs and Ballads on any given subject, there is 
generally a substratum common to many counties, and it 
may be to several countries. There is a difference of detail 
to some extent, but the main features are nearly identical. 
It would be no difficult task to skeletonise, or form root 
models, of our Popular Traditions, Nursery Rhymes, Songs, 
and Ballads. Were this done to any considerable extent, we 
should find many similarities of detail, many coincidences of 
event, and not a few identical results. The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, the Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, &c., contained in the works of Scott, 
Halliwell, Harland, Leigh, Jewitt, and others, form easily 
accessible sources for such an examination. There would 
probably be no great difficulty in determining how much is 
common property, so far as these counties is concerned, and 
what is peculiar to each locality. It appears to us that 
the former element will much exceed the latter, since the 
general stock has been accumulating for many centuries, 
and has, at times, received large additions from other 
countries. It is also much easier for those whose “ business 
“is sheets,” to imitate a given model, than to invent an 
entirely new frame-work for a popular Song or Ballad. | 


GLossaryY. 
Bagnet - - A bayonet. 
Brass - - Money, or coin of any kind. 
Dickins - - A substitute for Devil. 


Een - - ~ Eyes. 


Fause- - 
Foos - - 
Gum - - 
Noddy - 
Old Nick 
Pleck - 

Potters - 
Shoos- - 
Throttled 
Watter - 
Wick- - 
Yure- - 
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Cunning. 

Fools. 

A substitute for God, in a more forcible expletive. 
A very foolish person. 

A local name for the Devil. 

A space of ground. 

Fire pokers. 

Shovels, 

Strangled, choked. 

Water, according to local pronunciation. 
Alive. 

Hair. 
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ARCHAOLOGY IN THE MERSEY DISTRICT, 1870. 


By Henry Ecroyd Smith. 


(Reap 6TH Aprit, 1871.) 





RETROSPECTIVE. 

In our last “ annual” a very remarkable coin was described, one 
of about two hundred silver pennies which had been discovered 
in Wales, and strongly suspected, through fear of the un- 
righteous and impolitic claims of the Crown, to have been 
consigned, as is too frequently the case, to the melting pot. 
Nothing more has been heard of this “ find ;” which, so far as 
we are aware, is now solely represented by the unique piece in 
the writer’s collection, inscribed on either side to the redoubt- 
able hero of antiquity, Julius Cesar. The piece was esteemed 
a counterfeit sterling; and application to the best British 
numismatists failed to elicit any other appropriation of this 
acknowledged novelty. Mr. Samuel Smith, jun., having long 
directed especial attention to medieval coinages of the conti- 
nent, was naturally attracted by the story of this singular 
penny, and after a personal inspection had assured him of 
the genuineness of the coin, and produced a simultaneous 
suspicion that it was of foreign rather than British origin, he 
entered upon a new line of investigation. The result of his 
research is curious, if not conclusive, in shewing its probable 
claim to be an esterling of a continental sovereign, in place 
of a mere forgery of an English sterling. Mr. Smith 
remarks,— 

“Ever since you were good enough to shew me the very 
“interesting sterling with the name of Julius Cesar, I have 
“been puzzling my brains to find a solution for the first 
“ word, NOM, for I could not accept either your theory of its 
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“being an English forgery or your reading, ‘ nomine.’ This 
“evening I have had the time to go into the question, and 
“beg now to offer you the following explanation :—In Barthe- 
“lemy’s excellent little work, Nouveau Manuel complet de 
““ Numismatique du Moyen age et Moderne, occurs the 
“passage:—‘ The Counts of Sancerre adopted for type a 
*** crowned head, which was none other than that of Julius 
“** Cesar, whom Sancerre claimed as its founder. This type 
“was preserved until the 14th century, with this difference, 
““* that the Counts ceased to inscribe their own names on the 
“coins, the legends remaining,—SACRVM CESARIS and 
‘““*IVLIVS CESAR. Your coin is, therefore, a sterling of one 
“of the Counts of Sancerre—a town lying nearly due south 
“of Paris, in the department of the Cher—and was, I should 
“say, struck in the early part of the 14th century. My 
“French catalogues mention several coins bearing the above 
“inscription, but none of these exactly resemble yours, which 
“is interesting, not merely as representing a mew mintage, 
“but also as the only coin of the type which I have seen, 
“issued from a mint south of Paris—the most southerly one 
“T had hitherto found on esterlings being that of Toul. I 
“am of the opinion that Sancerre is simply a corruption of 
“the reverse legend, ‘Sacrum Cesaris, probably agreeing 
“with oppidum, or some equivalent word understood. ‘The 
“ objection to the commencing letters on the obverse, ‘ NOM,’ 
“being rendered nominis is, as you will have seen, that the 
“* Julius Cesar’ following should have been in the genitive 
“case.” Our opinion is, that the ‘ Cesar” is simply a con- 
traction of Cesaris, although no sign appears except the want 
of space, the final r abutting closely upon the divisional +. 
Canoe at Martin Mere.—The notice of this canoe, and the 
occurrence here of other and similar small craft, has excited 
interest in several quarters; but the writer was unaware that 
an example had been exhumed in our own immediate neigh- 
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bourhood, viz., Wallasey Old Pool, a description of which, he 
is informed, may be found in either the first or second volume 
of the Journal of the Chester Archeological Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS DISCOVERIES IN LIVERPOOL. 

The fact of a Roman coin found beneath the feet of the 
dwellers in town, though of rare occurrence, is yet one of im- 
portance, in proof that the baseless assertion made in certain 
quarters that the Romans never located hereabout, is not to 
be the opinion of unprejudiced men. ‘The piece before us, 
one struck by a member of the Constantine family, and con- 
sequently, like all the later numismatic series of the empire, of 
small size, is by no means in the best state of preservation. 
It is, however, plainly a piece issued by Constantine junior 
-(Constantinus IT, a.p. 388), the reverse bearing a female 
figure, standing; probably a “ Virtus” or a “ Paz.” The 
coin was found in course of drainage on the borders of Sefton 
Park, in the Spring of the year. 

Among old family relics “odd” objects may naturally be 
anticipated ; but unfortunately such are usually thrown away, 
or what is much the same thing, given as playthings to 
children. A friend of the writer's found a small object in 
his tool box, which had evidently been saved to utilize as the 
handle of some brad awl, gimlet, or other instrument. It 
seems to have been the top of a walking cane, carved in rose 
or other dark-coloured wood, and possesses a ylobular recess, 
opening by a screw at the centre; probably a receptacle for 
smelling salts. 

“The doctor came, and smelt his cane” — 
occurs in an old song, and here we may have a relic of the 
custom. At the apex a circular seal of latten has been 
inserted, engraved with the gate of a castle, its portcullis 
lowered, whilst upon either side is a tower, surmounted, like 
the gateway, by an unusually elevated conical turret, and 


each having a double pennant flying atop. The little design 
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is very quaint, and bespeaks a greater age than the wooden 
object in which it is set. See plate, No. 6.* 

A Purse in leather, mounted with steel, the writer recently 
came into possession of, from some old family leavings, which 
may date from the beginning of the last century. Not only 
excellent in its form and the materials of which it is com- 
posed, it possesses one great advantage over purses now in use ; 
the contents may be displayed by a slight reversing of its 
position without opening—the steel top, of a reticulated pattern, 
and covering nearly half of the front side, being perforated. 
This is terminated above by a scroll ornament and central 
fleur-de-lys, with a loop at each angle for suspension to the 
chatelaine, or more immediately to the girdle. Below, it 
narrows into an acorn-shaped hasp, the coil spring of which 
is still in good order. The pouch-shaped receptacle is com- 
posed of untanned leather, and has been so strongly sewn 
around the edge that it appears never to have given way, 
whilst the skin itself has been broken behind and cobbled up 
by some “ prentice han’.” It is engraved about one-third the 
actual size (No. 8), which is 44+ inches in height by 4 inches 
in breadth. 

A religious Z'riptychon has lately been procured by Mr. 
Holder, found, we believe, in the course of the previous year 
in the cellar of an old house. In each of its three recessed 
compartments of wood, mounted in brass, a figure group 
is painted, and, as usual, in dark colours. Upon each of 
these divisions a frame of cast silver-gilt fits, perforated 
so as to shew the heads and other portions of the figures 
within, and inscribed in each case with the name of the 
saint depicted, and leaving the clothes, &c., in relief. - The 
central compartment represents a half-length of the Virgin 
and Child, and each of the lateral ones three saints standing. 


* A suggestion has been made that a prison or house of correction has been 
intended, and that the seal has belonged to a sheriff's wand. 
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The silver plates display the bodies in relief, upon a 
scrolled ground, and with digitated borders. The inscrip- 
tions, though perfect, are in a recondite character—a Hier- 
archical Sclavonic one—being only intended for the use of 
ecclesiastics of the Russian Church; consequently we have 
had considerable difficulty in finding an interpreter. The 
three figures to the left of the triptychon represent SS. 
Nicholas, Elias, and Matthew, and those to the right SS. 
John-the-Baptist, Theodore, and another whose name has 
not yet been identified. The central group is entitled 
“ Mother of God” and “ Jesus Christ.” 

The super-position of unattached plates is the result of the 
rule of the Greek Church forbidding adoration to graven 
images ; but pictures being allowed in churches, these frames 
were removed upon the production of the triptychon in 
public. The date of the object itself we are inclined to refer 
to the latter part of the 17th century, and that of the plates 
to at least a century later, if not to the present one. 


RoMAaN REMAINS AT WILDERSPOOL. 

Dy. Kendrick of Warrington kindly furnishes the following 
epitome of the results of the past year’s operations at this 
station, now assumed to be the Condate of Antoninus :— 

“With the exception of a few weeks, during which the 
‘* severe frost put a stop to our building trade, and consequently 
“to the chief demand for sand, our Wilderspool excavations 
“have proceeded with exciting rapidity, and with a correspond- 
“ing good harvest of Roman remains accruing. As heretofore, 
“fragments of pottery constitute the chief portion of our 
‘ discoveries, but many of these are of much interest; and I 
“think I may say that our Warrington Free Museum now 
“possesses examples of every known variety of Roman pottery, 
“Two or three of these objects, of more special interesi, may 
“perhaps be worthy of notice in the next annual notice of our 
“local doings. 

KR 
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‘Firstly, [ would name two small vessels of red earthenware, 
“ known as J'edine, or feeding bottles for infants, such as have 
‘been discovered by the Abbé Cochétin France. They are of 
“the same form and size, the height of each being 4% inches, 
“and the breadth at the widest part 34 inches. The neck of 
‘“each vessel is contracted, and the orifice covered with a 
“broken fragment or crock. The two were found side by side 
“in an erect position in a conical pit, supported by broken 
‘pottery, and about 18 inches below the original (Roman) 
“surface. Each fedina was furnished with a slender spout, 
“and with a handle; but these last were affixed to opposite 
“sides, so that one could only be used with the right, the other 
“with the lefthand. Each was two-thirds full of a fine green 
“sand, amongst which I think that under the microscope I can 
“detect crystals of phosphate of lime; but I have searched 
‘‘ without success for any distinct fragments of bone. 

“ Secondly, of the same common red earthenware we have 
“found two small vases or cups, joined together by a band of 
“clay, or perhaps a hollow pipe, but the orifice in the interior 
“of the vessels is so small that I am uncertain whether there 
“was originally any communication, or whether it is the result 
“of a recent fracture. Originally, there were three of these 
“urns or vases arranged triangularly, but in this case the third 
‘division or receptacle is missing. Mr. Ll. Jewitt informs 
‘me that he has one or two of these singular vessels, found on 
“Roman sites, but I have never before seen any mention or 
“description of them, 

“ Lastly, I may mention that during the past few weeks, but 
“never previously, many of the mortaria, of which hundreds 
“are found at Wilderspool, though in a fractured state, have 
“been turned up, furnished with nicely-balanced handles or 
“anse. So far as I at present know, these adaptations have 
‘“‘ not been previously seen or described. 

“Six or eight bronze fibule have been found—some bow- 
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“shaped, others penannular; also hair-pins of the same 
material, and a lozenge-shaped ornament in pale blue and 
*‘ oreen enamel. 

“Tn iron, several fine examples have occurred of Roman 
“keys; and knives are rather abundant, one being of the form 
“used at sacrifices, and not unfrequently appearing in relief 
“upon the sides of altars. 

“The coins, chiefly of bronze, range from Vespasian to 
“ Hadrian.” | 


ANGLO-SAXON SCULPTURED REMAINS, WEST KIRBY. 

The sculptured remains of the Anglo-Saxon Church of 
St. Bridget, and the sepulchral monuments associated with it 
aud the contemporaneously existing Church upon Hilbre, 
have formed the subject of an extended and separate memoir. 
The former, disclosed during operations in furtherance of the 
recent restoration of the mother church, were briefly noticed 
in our last “annual.” An elaborate description of these eccle- 
slastical structures, and the correlative features of their sites 
and neighbourhood, is thus presented. It is illustrated by 
the new chalk process, on grained paper, of Messrs. Maclure, 
Macdonald and Macgregor, as also by photograph, &c., the 
cost of engraving having been defrayed by a local subscription. 
The writer cannot, however, take leave of the subject without 
allusion to an omission, for which, nevertheless, he is irre- 
sponsible. He desired to include the interesting though 
somewhat later headstones bearing incised crosses; and the 
finest of these, which remained in the masonry near the north- 
east angle of the old tower, was repeatedly promised for 
extraction. It was not till the new roof of the chancel had 
completely covered it in, that the writer found, with regret, 
the impossibility of securing a drawing. 

At the particular request of the neighbouring gentry, several 
fine views have been executed in photograph of the restored 
church, by Messrs. Robinson and Thompson, in several sizes, 
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and should sufficient encouragement be given by the public, 
these gentlemen inform us they are disposed to illustrate 
others of the more interesting parish churches of our district 
in similar style. 

During the progress of the demolition of old walls and the 
excavations for the restored church, several coins, both in 
silver and copper, were noticed, and preserved by the Rector. 
The best of these, having been kindly submitted for inspection, 
are found to comprise— 

A Silver Penny of Alexander III of Scotland, from his 

latest mintage, executed between A.D. 1280 and 1289; 

A Silver Groat of Henry VII, first coinage ; 

A Quarter-shilling of Elizabeth, dated 1574 ; 

A Copper Farthing of Elizabeth, dated 1602. 

The scarcest piece in the lot is the last-named, but two of 
similar type, save being dated the previous year, have been 
found on the neighbouring Meols beach, where also two 
silver pennies of Alexander III, of an earlier mintage than 
the above, were some years ago picked up. 


A VAULTED INTERMENT AT WARRINGTON. 

In the latter part of the past year, as | am informed by 
Mr. J. Paul Rylands of this town, the formation of a new 
sewer, along the White Bear entry, disclosed a vaulted sepul- 
chral chamber, built of ashlar stone. Within it reposed a 
male skeleton, which the contractor for the work, Mr. Heaton, 
states must have been that of a man standing at least six and 
a half feet in height. It is to be regretted that no objects 
were noticed by the workmen in or about this mortuary 
chamber, which might have led to a satisfactory conclusion 
as to its age. In the entry, but wholly unconnected with the 
vault, a cannon-ball and several coins both in silver and 
copper were met with, but these, in common with the human 
remains, have all disappeared. ‘There seems good reason to 
believe this site to have formed part of the cemetery attached 
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to the medieval Priory; and during delving operations odd 
skeletons have at times been found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


ARCHA OLOGICAL PRODUCE OF THE CHESHIRE SEA BEACH. 


No favouring conjunction of north-easterly winds with 
moderate or mid spring tides having occurred during the year, 
the result is a very meagre addition to the conserved relics of 
collectors. 

Ancient-British Period. 

Two finely-barbed arrow-heads in flint were found opposite 
Great Meols during the summer; but much earlier, and conse- 
quently more interesting, manipulated objects, in this useful 
substance, have been discovered by the writer, on the “ Little 
‘Hye,’ as it is generally called, the smallest of the Hilbre 
islets, now fast succumbing to the wear and tear of the ele- 
ments in this exposed site. The forms of silex here, comprise 
knives, “scrapers,” arrow points of rude and hasty make, 
with many others of uncertain use, and chiefly fragmentary. 
Occasionally, some of these worked flints are found pro- 
truding from the small remains of a bank upon its north- 
eastern or landward side, but more are usually to be met with 
washed down to the average of high-water mark, where they 
appear in connexion with shells, pebbles, and fragments of the 
sandstone rock. 

Anglo-Saxon Period. 

The only object of this era has likewise occurred on Hilbre, 
but in this case upon the main island. It is a small bead in 
opaque glass, of a greenish-blue colour, and in form of a 
barrel, or, to use the technical term, a frustrum of a spheroid. 
This shape among antique beads is almost, if not wholly, 
confined to Egyptian and Anglo-Saxon examples, a connexion 
which proves singular. ‘T'wo beads of similar character, and 
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probably from the same necklace, were likewise found by Miss 
Hughes, of the telegraph station here, whilst gardening, 
in 1867. 

Medieval Period. 


A few Silver Pennies of Henry II and III and the early 
Edwards, minted at London and Durham, have been found, 
including halves ; but only one calls for remark. It is a round 
“short cross” penny of Henry II, reverse ‘‘ TONIAS ON NICO,” 
the last word representing the place of mintage, viz. Lincoln, 
the produce of which is scarce. 

A Groat, one of the very few here found, was struck in 
Dublin, probably by Edward III; mint mark, a rose. 

The young son of a Hoylake fisherman picked up at low 
water, in the latter part of the year, a gold piece; but on his 
way to Birkenhead, where he had thought to dispose of it, 
the coin was somehow lost. The only other medieval coin 
in gold of which we remember to have heard, was disposed 
of by the finder’s mother to a Jew pedlar. Thus both have 
been lost to collectors. 

A Seal in latten, an impression from which is engraved of 
the actual size (No. 5), represents the “ Agnus Det,” with 
circumscription “IN IVESV.” Apparently some blundering 
has occurred here, as the first Vv was not required, inasmuch 
as the only possible rendering (as it appears to us) is “ Jn 
Jesus.” 

An ornament from a vessel, in yellow coloured glass, con- 
sisting of a loop terminating in a rose, is worthy of notice, 
from the extreme rarity of articles in glass of English 
manufacture from the Anglo-Saxon era down to that of 
Elizabeth. Hitherto the only medieval objects in this 
material found here, so far as we can recall, have been beads 
and a few heads of dress pins ; and it is impossible to say — 
with certainty what larger object this little ornament has 
belonged to. 
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During recent reports of the objects found on the shore, 
we have frequently had to allude to some of these as addi- 
tions to the collections of Mr. Charles Potter; but as yet his 
theories on the stratification have been only incidentally 
referred to, as we trusted a longer acquaintance would have 
served to dispel his newly fledged notions. Unfortunately 
this has not eventuated; and, not satisfied with geological 
assumptions condemned by unprejudiced geologists, not 
merely of this but every other neigbourhood, who have heard 
of them, this gentleman has thought proper, in a brochure 
read before the Geological Society, to deny statements which 
we have made and repeated for years as to the archeological 
produce of the strata, only made after most patient investi- 
gation pursued for years. We shall not follow the whole 
of his sweeping and often groundless assertions, geological or 
historic, but content ourselves with a single extract, to 
illustrate the thorough untrustworthiness of this writer's 
averments, and the dogmatic position he has endeavoured 
to assume over his contemporary scientific students. 

Some three years ago, at his request, we called at his 
residence to examine and report upon the latest additions to 
his collection, when some pottery, similar to that lying before 
us, was Shewn as procured from what he erroneously calls the 
‘surface soil,” and as Roman produce. Its clearly medieval 
character was at once pointed out, and the correction was 
accepted by Mr. Potter. Some months after this occurrence 
the paper, from which I have already quoted, was by him 
passed through the press, and in it occur the following 
remarks. After an allusion to the tillage, and shells, marine 
and land, found in this particular bed, he continues-— 
“Mixed with these [ have discovered Roman and medieval 
“remains; although I have carefully sought, [ have never 
“found a fragment of man’s handiwork imbedded in any of 
“the lower strata. I have picked up many pieces of Roman 
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‘‘ pottery and other antiquities from the surface of those beds, 
“and collected a much larger quantity, which have been found 
“by others; but I have no reason for supposing that a single 
“specimen in my possession came from any other than the 
‘present land surface, from which they have been washed by 
“and strewn by the waves over the lower beds.” Here the 
writer has not only published what he had been clearly 
informed was incorrect (and acknowledged the correction), 
but speaks as though no one could have used their ordinary 
senses except himself. It is within our knowledge that 
the only Roman pottery found in this neighbourhood was 
neither obtained from the stratum in question, nor even near 
it. Not half a dozen pieces have as yet been recognised, 
and one of these was found inland and quite beneath the bed 
which he confuses with the land surface, from which it is 
quite distinct. No single stratum has obtained more careful 
examination from ourselves than this for many years past. 
We were the first to point out its thoroughly medieval cha- 
racter, when Mr. Potter knew nothing of its very existence ; 
and we are morally certain that, except in cases of purposed 
deposition, no Roman object of any kind has been found in 
or washed from it. Such writing can ultimately serve no 
good cause or argument. 

Upon more than one occasion we have had to notice the 
extraordinary lucubrations of Mr. Joseph Boult in reference 
to the peculiar features of this shore, archeological and geo- 
logical. With the latter we care to meddle but little, except 
where they militate against the historic facts palpable here, 
especially as they form the subject of discussions in other 
quarters. His theories relative to the occurrence of the 
antiquarian objects have all been strangely wide of the mark ; 
but recently, in further ‘“‘ Speculations on the former Topo- 
“oraphy of Liverpool and the Neighbourhood,” he has 
outdone all previous notions in wildness of conception. 
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Drowning men are said to catch at straws; and Mr. Boult, 
unable to induce sensible people to believe these relics to 
have been washed down from Chester, or simply wrecked upon 
our beach; or again, that the poor, ignorant Romans ever 
utilised or even cared to know our shores, has, at length, 
resolyed to clothe the skeleton of his “ wrecked goods” 
theory with flesh, in the following manner :— 

Inasmuch as the recent discovery of Spanish coin upon 
the sands of West Hartlepool is not held to be proof of a 
Spanish settlement on that coast, or the objects found corro- 
borative thereof; ergo, the same principle will apply to the 
Cheshire coast and its produce! The cases are totally 
dissimilar, but he proceeds to suggest—that the Meols relics 
may have been purchased in considerable quantities by the 
motley hangers on of the army of William III in Chester, 
and in the hurry of embarkation at Hoylake, or from want 
of ship room, the packages containing these antiquities have 
been left behind on or near the beach. ‘These in the course 
of time have got broken up, and their contents dispersed 
along the shore by flood tides! We shall be much sur- 
prised if any sober person will not exclaim that, “of all 
“lovers of the marvellous, who are ever ready to accept any 
* story which avoids probability, even though it be as extra- 
‘“‘vagant as the tale of the ‘ Three Black Crows,’” the most 
credulous is Mr. Boult himself! The above is certainly put 
into the mouth of a suppositious individual, but if it is not 
advanced as a possible, if not probable, solution of the 
question, words have no meaning. This theorist has 
evidently learnt nothing during all these years of experience 
of the positions in which the several classes of objects are 
actually found. He has chosen to confound them together, 
and treat as a confused mass what have sensible and 
well-defined bounds. All the known facts are utterly subver- 
sive of his groundless theories. He sneers at “ collectors of 
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“ antiquities ;” but we had infinitely rather be the recorder of 
simple and well-ascertained facts, than the author of any 
number of visionary theories, however ingenious. The 
students of a future generation will find it hard to realize the 
fact that this gentleman was very recently the President of a 
local Archeological Society. Had he been more of an anti- 
quary, and less of a speculative topographer, he could 
nevef have committed such a vagary to the press. 


THE British ASSOCIATION AND THE RELICS OF 
ANCIENT MEOLS. 

The late meeting in September of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science appearing to offer an excellent 
opportunity for bringing before its more prominent members 
and associates the remarkable series of historic relics from 
our Cheshire shore, the writer was enabled, through the 
codperation of the owners, and through permission of the 
Library and Museum Committee, to exhibit side by side the 
several collections made by Mr. Mayer and himself, with the 
later ones of Messrs. C. Potter and J. R. Allen. The con- 
tents of this temporarily united collection—the garnering of 
the past twenty years—proved of considerable interest to 
many of the geologists and antiquaries; and the writer had 
the pleasure of directing their attention to the peculiar 
features of the shore, and the respective localities of the out- 
turn of the different classes of the remains, whether Primeval, 
Romano-British, Anglo-Saxon or Medieval. Very many 
gentlemen who would gladly have spent an hour or two in 
the Mayer Collection, never learnt throughout the meeting 
that only a wall separated them from their morning assembly- 
room and an agreeable scientific lounge, despite the informa- 
tion conveyed to all upon their arrival. Nevertheless, among 
the visitors we had the pleasure of welcoming Professors 
John Phillips, T. H. Huxley, and George Rolleston; Sir 
Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Messrs. William Pengelly 
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and John Evans, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and also several anti- 
quaries and geologists from the Sister Isle, who now made 
a first acquaintance with the Mayer collection. 

Important items both of information and confirmation were 
obtained from these scientific visitors, and several of the 
number proved their interest by personally visiting the 
beach and inspecting the strata, natural and artificial, which 
have produced such a crop of odd and yet rare remains. 
Had Messrs. Boult and Potter been present to note the 
contempt of these savans for the theories which the 
former respectively hold to account for the presence of the 
numerous trunks of trees in the two arboreal strata, in lieu 
of the only sensible and all but universally accepted one, 
they would not soon forget it. | 

Even had our (British Association) gentlemen-visitors 
taken mo interest in our old Cheshire seaport, the exertions 
made to bring into one comprehensive view all the relics 
secured would have been amply repaid by the appearance 
among the associates of two ladies, who claim a lineal descent 
from the old Lords of its Manor in its best and palmiest days, 
viz., the 18th century. Well aware of their family springing 
from ‘“ Meols of Meols,” they were yet under the impression, 
through the occurrence of the name of North Meols in several 
old documents,* that the latter gave name to the house. 
Inspection of the writer's collection, which includes the 138th 
century pewter seal of William de Meles, effectually dispelled 
this idea, although a connexion may at one time have existed 
between the two. Great Meols is the orzginal Meols—North 
Meols in Lancaster, and Little Meols, Hoylake, being of later 
growth. The first is yet called by the natives “ The Meols.” 
This William does not appear in the pedigree published by 
Dr. Ormerod,t and quoted in Ancient Meols,t as it only com- 


* One of these mentions an Adam de Mels as holding lands there. 
+ Cheshire, II, 272. tp. 282. 
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mences, nearly a century later, with a certain John, temp. 
Eid. HI, although the author gives as his authorities “ the In- 
“quisitions, P.M. ; the Visitation of 1613; Harl. MSS, 2119; 
“and the information of the family in the three last descents.” 
In the early part of the 13th century we have the first extant 
record of the Meols family, although it is known to have 
settled here, under the Earls of Chester, soon after the Con- 
quest, and the installation of Hugh Lupus in this important 
lheutenancy. By this “ Memorial of Requisition in Court,” 
(A.D. 1229-32) it appears that Walter de Meles, Walter his 
son, et eorum sequela, were free men. Dr. Ormerod does not 
seem to have been aware that in Randle Holme’s Collection 
of Lancashire Pedigrees, now in the British Museum and 
among the Harleian MSS, 1987 7c. p. 190, the following 
descents are given :— 
Hugo de Meles 7 


| 
William Fitz Hugo — 
| 


J oF de ffarrington, fils. Will, temp. Ed. I. 

This important notice, prepared in illustration of the 
arington descent, incidentally supplies us with two missing 
links of the Meols family pedigree, and identifies the owner 
of the seal alluded to. He had been supposed the son of the 
younger Walter mentioned, but so far as can be judged there 
was abundant time for an intermediate generation—that of 
Hugo—making the successive lords of the manor in the 138th 
century, Walter, Walter 1, Hugo, and William, whose younger 
son John located himself near Leyland and Farington, in 
South Lancashire. This John de ffarington, as he was hence- 
forth called, became Lord of Leyland through gifts from 
Robert de Busse], apparently as portion of the latter's daugh- 
ter, Avicia, whom he had married.* Robert Bussel was a 
grandson of Adam Bussel de Leyland, who founded Pen- 

* Vide Dr. Kuerden’s MSS. in the Coll. of Arms. 
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wortham Priory, A.D. 1279, and made it over, with consider 
able grants of land, to the Monastery of Evesham, and was 
still living in the year 1818, temp. Ed. II. 

For easy reference, and a clear conception of the descent as 
above noted, with the succession of the ffarington branch of 
the Meols family, a pedigree is appended, compiled, from 
information, by Mr. Hulton, with particulars kindly furnished 
by Miss ffarington. The main branch of the Meoles family 
of Meols declined in importance and position, firstly through 
loss of acreage through the encroachments of the sea, and 
secondly through adhesion to the cause of the infatuated and 
despotic Stuarts. The male line became extinct by the death 
of Thomas Meols of Chester, about two centuries ago, and 
the wild and dissipated representative of the female one 
remains, but like the best part of the old Norman manor— 
non est inventus. 

The ffaryngtons, on the contrary, flourished in Leyland, 
and rose to wealth, influence, and national service. <A 
well-executed seal in silver of either the first or second of the 
Williams of the pedigree, living in the reign of Ed. III, is 
engraved (fig. 4), the arms being a@ chevron gules, between 
three leopard’s heads sable, and were subsequently borne by 
the last-named on our list, Sir Henry de ffarington and his 
father, guarterly with gules three cinque-fowls argent, as still 
used by the family.* Sir Henry, a second son, succeeded to 
the estate, his elder brother having died young. His name, 
with those of other Royal Commissioners, will be found 
attached to the inventory of the household stuff of Whalley 
Abbey at the period of its dissolution, 1537. This curious 
and interesting MS is now in the Chetham Library in Man- 
chester, and is understood not to have been discovered when 
Dr. Whitaker was engaged writing his History of Whalley. 
It is entitled —‘‘ The Inventorye of all the goodes belonging 


* A very similar seal, but bearing the name of John de ffarington, appears 
upon some of the earlier deeds. 
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‘to the Monasterie of Whalley, taken by the Erle of Sussex» 
“and others of the King’s Counsell, the xxiv day of Marche 
“in the xxvijj yere of the reigne of our Soverigne lorde Kyng 
“ Henry the Eighte.” 

At the end, the signatures are appended in the following 


order :— ; 
Robte. Sussex, 
Wyllm. Leyland, 
Anthony Fitzherberte, 
Henry Faryngton. 
John Clayden, pst. 


BUSSEL, MELES OR MEOLES, AND FFARYNGTON, 
OF LEYLAND, CO. LANCASTER. . - 














Robert Bussel. William 
de Meles, fils 
Hugo, living 
45 Henry III, 
| also 7 Ed. I. 
; babes 
| | 
Avicia 4th child » Jobn de Meles, 
and eldest = afterde ffaryng- 
daughter. ton, Dominus 
de Laylond, 
aa ee 
William de Robert, living : 
ffaryngton, 16 Ed. II, had = Elen —— 
Dominusde — Agnes 3 sons. 
Leyland, living 
8 Ed. IL. | 
ey | | | 
Will de ffaryng- John, 4 Ed. III. Roger Robert. 
ton, living -— Joan and19 Ed. III. 
7 Ed. III, and 
33 Ed. II1. 

Zi rad = Leis ge hate | 
William, Sir John de Thomas,10 Nicholas. Ralph. Roger. 
ONsoes ffaryngton, a — Joan Henry V. 

minor, 46 
Edward III. 
. Z 
William = Alice Lascy. Thomas. soane. 
— 
William = Margaret Haisall. 
\ 
ion) 
Sir William — Alice Ashton, of Croston. 
Sir Henry de = (1) Ann Radcliffe, of Ordsall. (2) Dorothy Okeover, of 
ffaryngton, Okeover. Succeeded his father. He ard his son 
. second son. William were enrolled Burgesses of Preston, at 


Guild, 34, Henry VIII. 
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_Warin de Bussel, temp. Conqueror, or beginning of that 
of Rufus, confirmed a previous grant to Evesham Abbey of 
Penwortham, with the Church of Leyland and North Meols. 
He also gave the township of Farington and lands in Longton, 
Leyland, Freshlake, and Warton to the same monastery. 
Warin’s grandson, Robert Bussel (son of Geoffrey), had 
issue, Gulfridus, Warin, William, Avicia, who married John 
de Meles as above, and Margaret. In virtue of the above- 
mentioned grants, the Abbots of Evesham became Lords of 
the Manor of Farington,* 


OBJECTS DISCOVERED AT BIRKENHEAD PRIORY. 

A medieval token, or abbey-piece, for it is difficult to 
determine to which designation it belongs, was found in 1868 
upon the river side of the old Priory grounds. What we may 
term the obverse bears the inscription, “ Ave Maria Gracia 
“Plena” ; in the field a Bishop's crosier, the staff terminating 
in a shield, bearing three mitres. Reverse, a doubly-voided 
cross, the centre with four pellets, and each limb terminating 
in a large fleur-de-lis. Each of its outer angles seems to 
have contained one or more letters, but only an M and an I 
are distinctly visible. The arms are those of the Diocese of 
Chester, which is comparatively of recent creation, viz., 
16th of July, 1540. John Bird, D.D.—having been trans- 
lated hither from Bangor in 1441—was the first Bishop, 
through favour of Henry VIII. As anearly sixteenth century 
character pertains to the token, it was probably executed by 
order of Dr. Bird upon the occasion. It is of thin latten, 
represented (fig. 8) of the actual size, and is in the possession 
of Mr. H. T. Brown of Renshaw Street. 

Some twenty to thirty years ago—the exact date cannot 
now be obtained, through death of its former possessor—a 
fine personal seal of the earlier part of the past century, was 


* Documents relating to the Priory of Penwortham, edited by W. A. Hulton, 
Esq., for the Chetham Society. 
L 
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discovered in the Priory grounds, and recently brought under 
the writer’s notice by its present owner, Mr. David Thom 
Stewart, who has kindly allowed its engraving in connexion 
with the token. It is an excellent example of the highly 
ornamental steel work of the period—an art resuscitated with 
great advantage in the present day—and was made for Robert 
Clavering, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff, who was translated to 
Peterborough in 1728, and died in 1748. The seal portion 
works as usual on a swivel, and possesses three flat facets, 
each being engraved or chased (figs. 2.) viz. (1) the initials of 
the prelate, in duplicate cipher reversed ; (2) crest, a lion 
rampant ; (8) arms of the See and those of Clavering united, 
the former being gules two keys in saltier between four 
crosslets fitchée, 07; and the latter, quarterly, or and gules, 
over all a bend sable. 

A fine wire spring—a kind which has never been improved 
upon—in the cylindrical portion of the handle, adjusts the 
facets of the seal at convenience, by pinning the angle oppo- 
site to the one selected for use. 

The occurrence of these objects at the old Priory is but 
accidental ; that both should be associated with Bishops Sees 
is, however, a curious coincidence. 

Birkheved Priory, as the old orthography gives it, was 
founded by the Norman family De Mascie of Dunham Mascie 
(now Massey) about a.D. 1150, and chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the third Hamon, who dedicated it to 
St. James, as Dr. Ormerod and other historians inform us.* 
Mr. Mortimer, in his History of the Hundred of Wirral,t 
(1847), states that it was dedicated to St. Mary and St. James, 
but mentions no authority for the averment. We find the 
only known seal of this Benedictine Monastery is inscribed 
to St. James; Dr. Ormerod thus describes itt :— 

“A rude drawing of the seal of the Abbey is also preserved 


* ii, 254. T p. 507. t Appendix iii, p. 447. 
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‘‘in Harl. MSS, 2074, 282. It is lozenge-formed and repre- 
“sents the figure of St. James (the patron saint.) Over his 
“‘ head is a Gothic niche, and under his feet a kneeling figure, 
“within another niche. The inscription round the seal, 
*““S’COMMVNE PRIORATVS SCI JACOBI DE BIRKENHEVED 
“*com. cesT. The background fretted and filled up with 
“rosettes.” 

The arms of the Priory were those of the founder men- 
tioned above, viz., Quarterly gudes and or ; in the first quarter 
a lion passant argent,* but surmounted by a crosier in pale, 
head turned sinisterways argent, as engraved by Mr. 
Ormerod.t 

At the end of March in last year a Silver Penny of Edward I 
was found by a workman within the precincts of the Priory 
grounds, which had probably been lost anteriorly to the time of 
the earliest Prior in the published list of Mr. Mortimer, viz., 
Oliver, who died in 13828, and was succeeded by Robert Mil- 
lenton. No register or record of the earlier superiors has 
hitherto been found. The piece is in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, and is inscribed “ Edw. Re. Angl. Dns. Hyb.” The head 
of the King is in the field. Reverse, “ Civitas Dubline.” 
The penny, with the above information, was communicated by 
Mr. Fred. A. Tamplin. 


INSCRIPTION AT ECCLESTON CHURCH. 


During the restoration of the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Kecleston, near Chorley—an edifice supposed to have been 
erected during the 12th century—a large beam of dark- 
coloured oak was found (1868-9) in the loft, bearing in raised 
characters, varying from 3% to 5 inches in length, an inscrip- 
tion which ordinary types will not pourtray, and which 
appears at the head of our plate of miscellaneous objects. 


* Sir Peter Leycester ; Ormerod I, 398. + Tibd III, app. 447. 
LR 
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As difference of opinion exists relative to its rendering, both 
readings are reproduced, viz. :— 
AMIO DM IHSE 
(For the love of the Lord Jesus) 
ANNO DNI 148¢ce 
(Anno Domini 1435) 

If, as we are assured by Mr. R. Melling Musker of Walton, 
the letters of this inscription, which he has kindly supplied, 
have been accurately copied, difficulties appear in reference to 
each of the above renderings. In the first, Latinity condemns 
the presence of an I in the commencing word ; in the second 
case the third letter of the same word is clearly not an N, 
and it appears a torturing of characters to make the three last 
into 485. The characters are in the black, or Longobardic 
form, as often appear upon bells of the medieval period. The 
beam now occupies the centra] position of three as carried 
across the open roof, and the inscription having been painted 
yellow is quite conspicuous to visitors. 


RELICS OF OLD FARNWORTH. 


This neighbouring Lancashire village, in common with 
others near town, is fast losing its quaint and interesting 
character, and becoming common-place. 

Its ancient Parchment Roll, containing a list of all the 
copyholders of the township, and said to be of great length, 
was, until lately, conserved within a metal case; but a 
degenerate and reckless spirit now prevailing, what should 
have been everybody’s business has become nobody’s, and the 
latest recreant custodian added to his sins by a wilful neglect 
of this precious topographical memorial. Dr. Kendrick 
informs us it was last seen in the hands of some young 
tatterdemalions, who were trailing it through the mire of the 
village street. Not a scrap of the document is known to 
exist, but this gentleman, in default of the desiderated roll, 
has secured its old receptacle, a case of tin, upon which are 
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faintly pourtrayed the bear and bearward of the village. He 
likewise possesses the ancient brank or scold’s bridle in iron ; 
it is, however, of still plainer manufacture than the example 
in the Mayer Collection, which was presented by Dr. Kendrick 
some years ago. That such instruments continued in use in 
some places until quite recent times is evident from the unre- 
served statement of the housekeeper to its late owner, that 
she well remembered seeing it worn by her own grandmother ! 


A PENITENTIAL SCOURGE FOR GARSTON. 


In the current quarterly number of the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, an uncommonly singular 
instrument, from our own neighbourhood, is described and 
figured. It is thus noticed in the Proceedings of 1\th Jan., 
LeIetes | 

“Mr. J. W. Grover exhibited an iron-linked flagellum, 
“(plate 9), consisting of seven chains, each chain having 
“seven links connected by stars. It was found in excavating 
‘*“ for a new dock at Garston, Lancashire, ten feet below the 
“ surface, and its weight is seventeen ounces and a half.” On 
the 25th of the same month, the Rev. W. Spencer Simpson 
exhibited additional examples of this class of objects, ob- 
tained in Mexico in 1869. Mr. Syer Cuming followed, with 
remarks upon these and a short paper upon religious scourges, 
from which we extract the following short paragraphs in 
elucidation of the subject :— 

“‘ A scourge, either with balls at the ends of the lashes, or 
‘else of knotted cords, is seen among the early representa- 
“tions of the emblems of the Holy Passion. And a scourge 
“is the accepted attribute of several saints, as, for instance, 
‘‘ Ambrose, Anthony, Boniface, Dorotheus, Gervase, Guthlac, 
“and Peter Damian. The scourge of St. Guthlac was greatly 
‘celebrated for the virtue of its flagellations, and forms a 
‘“‘ conspicuous feature in the arms of Croyland Abbey. 
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“Thomas a’Becket not only did penance by wearing a hair 
“ shirt, but occasionally chastised himself with a scourge ; and 
“both shirt and whip of cords were long shewn among the 
“ martyr’s relics at Canterbory. | 

“The flagellum discovered near Liverpool is probably one 
“of the finest, most perfect and curious examples of its kind 
“which has escaped destruction, and from its fashion and 
“fabric I feel assured that it is at least as early as the fif- 
“teenth century.” 

The description previously given of the last mentioned 
example is very meagre, and having had an opportunity of 
personally examining it, we offer a few additional particulars 
of a certainly very rare if not unique instrument, which, 
if correctly assigned to so early a period as the fifteenth 
century, is, for so corrosive a metal as iron, in extraordinarily 
good preservation. 3 

It was transmitted by the owner, Mr. G. Sinclair Robertson, 
of New Brighton, to a friend in London, and, unknown to 
him, it has been engraved and published as we have seen. 

Extended at length, the remains of the instrument—for 
the whole is evidently not before us—consist, firstly, of five 
(out of three pair) of circular links connected by oval ones 
of peculiar form and enlarged heads,—comprising the sus- 
pensory portion of the object, to which the main ring is 
attached, and it is suitably of stouter make. Upon it two 
smaller ones are appended, one of which contains six chains, 
the other only one, but in the latter case both the wire of the 
oval links and the spiked connecting discs are much stronger 
than those of the six. In other respects the chains of this 
iron ‘‘cat’’ of seven tails are similar, the plain links being 
oval, whilst the disks, each with its eight radiating joints, 
have all been formed double; in several instances one is 
missing through breakage or other accident. At first sight, 
the impression is not unnatural, that the scourge is a relic of 
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that shadowy period of the olden slave-trade ; but it seems 
rather to belong to the earlier one of monkish penance, and 
may have been in use at one of the neighbouring religious 
houses—the Abbey of Skirlaw or the Priory of ‘‘ Birkehedde.” 
It was found near the centre of the east wall of the new 
Windsor iron-works, now building at Garston, and secured by. 
Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, C.E., who handed it over to Mr. 
Robertson, in whose collection it now remains. 

-Of other examples found or preserved in this country, 
one, of a very cruel nature, is now exhibited in the Goodrich 
Collection, South Kensington Museum. A number of trun- 
cated cones, grooved with sharp edges, and held in opposite 
directions to produce sufficient oscillation, without enough 
elevation to hurt the hand of the executioner—form a whip 
of steel, which is supposed to have been held by a strap, and 
to be of 16th century workmanship. In the museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, at Edinburgh, are two 
early disciplines or instruments of penance, one being a belt 
of iron wire, the other a scourge of the same, the lashes of 
which are covered with sharp points like that mentioned from 
Mexico. In Holderness, south-east Yorkshire, the boys still 
use a flagellum or castigating instrument, on the fifth of 
November, called a babble, composed of stout hempen cords, 
terminating in a bob of leather and waxed thread, the other 
end being wound round the hand of the operator. This is no 
doubt a relic of some pagan rite, as the instrument is con- 
signed to the fire when the discipline is consummated. 


Notes oN LIVERPOOL HISToRY. 


Early Publications. A century and a quarter ago many 
books were issued from a printing press in Harrington Street, 
and some few were published here. The proprietor and 
probable founder of this establishment was an active and 
enterprising tradesman named Adam Sadler, the father of 
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the ingenious inventor of printing upon ceramic productions. 
His name first appears in this connexion as printer of 
Memoirs of the House of Stanley in 1736, presumed to be 
the earliest edition of this curious volume, subsequently 
reprinted by him in 1741, and later by other parties in 
Manchester and Warrington. The last is the latest produc- 
tion bearing the name of the elder Sadler, according to 
Mr. A. J. Mott’s Catalogue of Liverpool Books ;* but his 
son John seems to have continued the ordinary printing 
business, in addition to his enamelling and printing on 
ceramics, as his name appears as printer, as well as publisher 
and seller, of a very extraordinary octavo work, entitled “ The 
“ Muses’ Delight; an accurate collection of English and 
“Ttalian Songs, Cantatas, and Duets, set to Music for the 
** Harpsichord, Violin, German Flute, &c., with Instructions 
“for the Voice, Violin, Harpsichord or Spinnet, Hautboy,” 
&e. The editing of this unique production, a work of no 
little labour, Mr. Mott also accredits to John Sadler; it 
contains, independently of the lengthy ‘‘ Instructions,” a vast 
assemblage of songs, some two hundred of which are set to 
music. A copy is now before us, and it is considered to be 
in exceptionally good and perfect condition. Two years later 
we find a prefix to the original title of “ Apollo's Cabinet ;” 
this new edition, according to Mr. Mott, being really “ part of 
“ the impression of 1754, divided into to volumes, with new 
‘ title-page and index, and two leaves pasted together at the 
“end to hide the old index. Several leaves are also added 
“at the end of each volume, causing a curious confusion in 
“the paging of the work; above 200 songs with music, and 
“426 without.”’+ In 1757 appeared, likewise in 2 vols., 
Apollo's Cabinet, or the Ladies’ Delight ; songs with music, 
218 pages, probably a re-issue of the work of 1754. 


* Transactions, 1860-1, p. 121. 
+ Though nominally two volumes, examples occur forming but one book. 
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Printing on Porcelain.—An excellent example of John 
Sadler’s best printing upon ceramic produce, and probably 
executed about 1770, has lately come to light, the object 
being a drinking cup in porcelain, 34 inches high, very thickly 
glazed, and not improbably the work of Messrs. Sadler and 
Green’s works in Harrington Street, although we are not 
aware of any record of their manufacture of porcelain. If 
not theirs, it may have been issued from the bank of Philip 
Christian ; in any case it isa credit tothe town. The printed 
design, signed at the lower left hand corner ‘“ Sadler, Liverp’,” 
is thoroughly characteristic of local costumes as well as 
manners, each individual pourtrayed being differently yet 
appropriately attired, and yet forming a harmonious whole. 
To the left a well-to-do merchant of the town is taking his 
ease in the open air, near the strand. He is seated at a four- 
legged table, patronising the contents of one of those capacious 
punch-bowls, the delight as well as the manufacture of the 
Liverpudlians of the day, but by no means forgetting his pipe. 
In common with a fisherman who, in professional petticoat, 
stands by his side with folded arms, the burgess regards with 
evident complaisance his son, or possibly an apprentice 
(perhaps both) who, arrayed in a jaunty little cocked hat 
and smart general attire—but protected by an apron—is 
tripping merrily on the sward with a long-boddiced damsel, 
the dance being promoted by the enlivening strains emitted 
from his violin by a blind performer, who sits tuning steadily 
away, with a goodly-sized tankard within reach at the foot of 
his chair. In the background, the inevitable Mersey and a 
three-master at anchor serve to localize the scene. 

As a capital illustration of “ Liverpool life” a century ago, 
this view, admirably reproduced by Mr. Thos. Riby, has been 
selected by the writer as the “leader” of a proposed series of 
pictures of old Liverpool manners, customs and scenes, rare 
or unpublished, should sufficient patronage promise a recoup- 
ment of the necessary outlay. 
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* Mersey Bowmen.’—In an old house in Ormond Street, 
a set of five coat buttons, from the dress of a member of the 
association, originally known as the “ Liverpool Archers’ 
“Society,” but later as the ‘‘ Mersey Bowmen,” was lately 
found, and from the brightness of their appearance the objects 
would appear to have but rarely seen a “field day.” One of 
them was presented to me by Mr. J. Harris Gibson, and as 
will be seen, bears two arrows crossed, with “MM” above and 
“B” below, these letters being in the old English character, 
and denoting the popular name of the club, which body is 
wholly unnoticed by Baines either in his ‘ Lancashire” or 
“ Liverpool,” or by any other historian of the town, with the 
exception of the late Mr. Brooke. ‘This gentleman has, 
however, only been able to glean a few stray notices,* and 
arranging these in chronological sequence, we find the 
earliest reference in Gore’s Advertiser. In 1795, two reports 
appear in the same publication, the first recording the annual 
meeting on the second of July, and the latter an account of 
the usual autumn meeting at the end of September, both in 
this year. 

The archery-ground was situate on the west side of Cazneau 
Street, then quite in the country. The lodge at its entrance 
was still standing when Mr. Brooke wrote in 1853. The east 
front was of brick, but upon a stone inserted over the large 
central window, a bow and arrows and a hunting-horn are 
appropriately carved. Upon either side of the same window— 
as illustrated by a well-executed steel engraving and enlarge- 
ment by wood-cut in Mr. Brooke’s work—is a stone carved 
with a device similar to that of the button. The ground was still 
partially practised upon up to 1766-8, when the association 
was disbanded. Along with the buttons, a medal and some 
copper coins of the middle of last century were found. 

Early Liverpool Delft-ware.—The very interesting drink- 

* Liverpool, pp. 263-4, and Additions and Corrections. 
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ing-cup of “John Williamson, 1645,’ now in our Society’s 
collection, and engraved last year in the 7'ransactions, has 
received attention on both sides of the Mersey, causing specu- 
lations as to the scenes depicted. Mr. Thomas Hughes of 
Chester has thrown out a suggestion that these may represent 
Eastham Ferry. Unfortunately, no illustrations are extant 
that we know of, representing any of our local ferries, above 
a century old, by which we might be assisted in the identifi- 
cation. We have, however, fair ground. for the belief that 
some one of our ferries was in the painter's eye. The little 
craft with its sails does not appear in the least degree out of 
character for this part of the estuary, whilst the idea is 
strongly confirmed by the rocky bank and the house placed 
upon it, apparently for the accommodation of the ferry 
manager. 

Atherton Token of 1668.—Owing to the haste of going to 
press, and the faintness of the impression of this issue of 
Peter Atherton, its reverse was erroneously described as bear- 
ing a shield in the field; the object is really a sugar loaf— 
a symbol, no doubt, of the owner’s business. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE Mayer COLLECTION. 

The extraordinary assemblage, known by this designation, 
of objects representative of by-gone art, is wholly unrivalled 
as the produce of the perseverance and taste of but one 
gentleman. It has been well described as a mine of archeo- 
logical wealth, more especially to the student of British 
history. Prizes, consequently, exist here, ready to reward the 
patient enquirer and searcher after truth, and as such from 
time to time are recognised or identified, no apology is needed 
for the incorporation of the result in our annual story of local 
effort and research. ‘The first example we propose noting is 
a diamond of the first water, and should serve to incite all 
antiquaries not to rest satisfied with the first appearance of 
any inscribed article, unless it belongs palpably to a well- 
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known class or type, especially where the site is undoubtedly 
historic. 

Our collection boasts the finest series of Anglo-Saxon 
remains extant. Although to a large extent this is composed 
of the invaluable produce of the Rev. Bryan Faussett’s 
labours in Kent, now just about a century old, it yet contains 
another collection of no little interest and value, in the hoards 
of the late William Henry Rolfe, Esq., of Sandwich, which, 
after his death, passed by purchase into the hands of Mr. 
Mayer. Though a general antiquarian collector, Mr. Rolfe 
was evidently chiefly interested in illustrations of our early 
national life, and among his purchases were part of a most 
remarkable “find” in a grave of the burial-ground attached 
to the Church of St. Martin, Canterbury—the earliest Chris- 
tian temple in this country—in the years 1843-4. A Roman 
building, probably a small temple, previously occupied the 
site, and was presented by Ethelred, King of East Anglia, to 
his Queen Bertha and her Frankish bishop Liudhard.* 

The discovery consisted of personal ornaments in gold, 
including— 

Two Brooches, set with richly-coloured glass. 

A Pendant, set with an antique intagliate cornelian. 

Seven coins, looped for suspension to the person, and not 

improbably forming part of a necklet. 

Of these, the numismatic objects prove of the most im- 
portance: they comprise, as published,t 

1. Aureus of Justin I or II, (a.p. 518-65), reverse, 

“Victoria Augustorum”; weight 224 grains. 

2. Ditto Constantinus, Jun. (?) similar to the current 

small brass. | 

3. Ditto Merovingian. 

4, Ditto ditto. 


* Collectanea Antiqua, Vol. I, 178. 
+ Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. VII, June, 1845, p. 187.—Coll. Antiqua, 
I, pp. 63, 4; pl. xxii, xxiii. 
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5. Aureus of Merovingian. 

6. Piece of Eupardus, Bishop of Autun, cir. A.D. 268. 

7. Triens; ‘‘ Eusebii Moneta—Dorovernis Civitas.” 

The unique coin, No. 6, attributed to France, Mr. Roach 
Smith thus mentions* :— 

“ Fig. 3 (plate xxii) is a very remarkable unique coin of a 
“class hitherto unknown. It is of Kupardus, a Bishop of 
“ Autun, in the sixth century. ‘The inscription, retrograde, is 
“EVPARDVS EPS, Hupardus Episcopus ; the imperial diadem 
“‘of the lower empire, and the robed bust, a costume copied 
“from the Roman model. Of this Bishop, no historical 
“notice beyond that of his name appears to be given, nor is 
“the precise period when he lived known.” 

This description, virtually repeated in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, was soon analysed by Mr. Daniel H. Haigh, who 
at once suspected a wrong appropriation, and the engraved 
representation of the coin, as also an impression lent him by 
Mr. Roach Smith, strengthened the conviction that it was 
more probably of British than Gallic origin—a conviction he 
thus explains— 

Firstly, a certain peculiarity of workmanship, which dis- 
tinguishes the English from the French coins of the period. 
Secondly, the arrangement of the letters composing the 
legend, such as it is, upon the reverse. 

Our Anglo-Saxon coins, especially the Sceatta series, in- 
elude types which possess a certain partial duplication of 
legend. Commencing with a central letter or nucleus of 
letters, others run to right, and others to the left, the latter 
being in duplicate. Thus, in a not uncommon type of 
Sceatta, attributed by Mr. Hawkins to a King of North- 
umbria, we find from a central MV A or M, an extension 
on either side of HVAT. Such alliteration must be held 
as intentional, but it has as yet never been noticed, that we 


* Coll. Antiqua, I. 
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are aware of, on coins purely French. In the present in- 
stance, this duplication appears on the reverse, as immediately 
above the apex of the cross are two large A’s, followed on 
either side by <NINV, the two similar legends meeting 
below the base of the cross, here being simply divided by 
an A. From the excellence of the execution, for the period, 
this form of lettering cannot be considered meaningless, 
though Mr. Haigh confesses his inability to interpret them. 

This able scholar, however, did not lose sight of the 
Anglican aspect of this coin; further research, confirmed 
by an excellent impression transmitted from our collection, 
has resulted in the interesting discovery which we find 
described by himself in a recent brochure, entitled Miscel- 
laneous Notes on the Old English Coinage, communicated to 
the Numismatic Society of London, 1869. 

“The legend on the obverse* I should have had no hesi- 
“tation in reading, had I been acquainted, at the time of the 
“discovery of this coin, with the monumental paleography 
“‘of France. The first letter is not a cross, as we then read 
‘it, but L, of a form which occurs on monuments at Mains 
“and Ebersheim, and others at Besancon, St. Julient en Quint 
“(a.p. 587), and Guillerand, a.p. 600. The second letter 
“has been thought to be a badly-formed EK, but it is really a 
“form of Y, which we observe on a Burgundian brooch, 
“found near Magon, in the name DANI=EX, Danyel. 
“ (See also Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, vol. II, pl. xxii.) 
“The fourth is P, which I regard as a blundered D, and with 
“ this correction I read the whole LYUDARDUS EPiscopuS. 
“‘ Here, then, we have the name of Liudhard, who accompanied 
“Queen Bertha to Kent, and officiated as her chaplain in the 
“ Church of St. Martin, in the cemetery belonging to which 
“this coin and its companions were found. In module it is 
“intermediate between the triens and the mancus, and I 


* See plate No. 7. 
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“imagine its current value was two-thirds of the latter, or 
“ twenty pence.” 

Thus a really valuable addition has been made to our 
national numismatology in a piece belonging to our museum. 
If highly valued as a supposed unique coin of Bishop Eupar- 
dus, how much more is it to be treasured as a unique example 
of an issue by the very earliest dignitary of the Christian 
Church in this country. Charibert, Christian King of Paris, 
having conditioned that his daughter should be allowed to 
retain her faith, Liudhard, Bishop of Senlis, accompanied the 
bride-elect of Ethelbert—the third Bretwalda or dominant 
King of Kent—to Canterbury, some years anteriorly to the 
arrival of the great missionary St. Augustine.* As Bishop, 
he seems to have been accorded the great favour of coining 
money in his own name, a privilege, we believe, only subse- 
quently conferred in England upon the Archbishops of York 
and Canterbury and the Bishops of Durham. In all proba- 
bility, therefore, the piece is additionally valuable as the 
earliest example from an ecclesiastical mint, in this country ; 
in fact Mr. Haigh declares it the earliest episcopal coin 
known. S. Lyudhard flourished at the end of the sixth and 
the commencement of the seventh century. The next earliest 
episcopal pieces are those of Ecgberht, Archbishop of York, 
A.D. 732-66, followed, at the end of this century, by those of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and the Popes of Rome, with 
the Northumbrian Stycas of Eanbald II, tenth Archbishop 
of York, a.D. 796, and some of his successors. 

In our last “ annual” we alluded to the early ‘“‘ Delft” ware 
produced in England, and the common inability of identifying 
it as the produce of any particular manufactories, save in 
certain examples from the Liverpool “ banks.’ Among the 
earliest, attributed with good reason to Bristol, are large 
round dishes and plates, and one of the latter in our collec- 


* Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, Gilles’ Trans., pp. 37-8. 
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tion seems to have been rudely ornamented in imitation of a 
design in blue, not unfrequent upon drug pots of London 
production, viz., foliage and scrolls, and a pendant ornament 
surmounted by a crown, underneath which appears, in this 
instance, the inscription— 


1 
“What is a merreyman ?” 


Below a male head is painted, and the rim bears the initials 
of the good couple for whom it was made, and date—fg 
1614. 

Taken by itself the central inscription looks puzzling ; 
but, like many another mystery, it admits of easy solution. 
Henry Willett, Esq., of Findon Manor, near Worthing, 
possesses, among other ceramic curiosities, a complete set— 
not numbering two or three dozens as in these extravagant 
days—but a moderate, cosy six, of which that in our collec- 
tion resembled No, 1. We thus are enabled to supply the 


whole, viz. :— 


] 
What is a merreyman ? 


2 
Let him do all he can 


3 
To entertain his guest, 


aa 
With wine and merrey jest ; 


But if his wife do frown, 


All merreyment goes down. 
A dictum to which all our friends, married or single, will no 
doubt subscribe. 


ON RECENT DISCOVERIES AT THE ROMAN SITE 
AT WILDERSPOOL, NEAR WARRINGTON. 


By James Kendrick, MD, 


(Reap 23RD Marcu, 1871.) 


A highly-valued contributor to the early volumes of our 
Society's Transactions, and one who still takes a lively 
interest in its proceedings, (my fellow-townsman, Dr. Robson,) 
a few months ago contributed a paper “‘ On the Roman Roads 
“and Roman Occupation of North Cheshire,’ to the 
Chester Archeological Society; and, had his health been 
spared, would doubtless have favoured us also with his 
matured opinion upon the second and tenth British Léenera 
of Antonine, a corrected reading of which he first brought 
before the public in the second* and thirdf volumes of our 
own Transactions. The chief purpose of my appearance here 
this evening is to lay before the Historic Society an account 
of the later discoveries at the Roman site at Wilderspool, near 
Warrington ; but I feel that Dr. Robson's successful efforts 
to identify this particular spot with the Condate of Antonine 
render it necessary that I should prelude my remarks by a 
brief, and, as I feel, inadequate epitome of his communication 
to the Chester Society. With a little mdulgence, however, 
on the part of my hearers, and by the aid of a small map of 
the Roman Roads in our neighbourhood, which, under Dr. 
Robson’s guidance, | have been enabled to construct, I hope 
to shew that those archeological puzzles, the second and 
tenth Jtinera of Antonine, are amongst the most clearly 
defined routes in this undisputed Roman Itinerary of Britain. 


= pad0s + p. 70. 
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I hope, at the same time, to shew that the Condate, which 
occurs on both these Itinera, must have been at Wilderspool, 
and neither at Congleton, Northwich, nor Middlewich, as by 
turns supposed ; the last-named being, with equal certainty, 
the still more important station of Mediolanum. I say more 
important than Condate, though it has as yet produced fewer 
Roman remains ; but it is supposed that all the Ltnera began 
and ended at an important station, and Mediolanum was at 
the southern extremity of the tenth Iter. If we may judge 
from our discoveries at Wilderspool, a still richer harvest 
of Roman remains awaits the Cheshire archeologists at 
Middlewich. 

As the second British Iter of Antoninus ran from the east 
to the west of our island, and the tenth Iter from the north 
southwards, the Roman station Condate occurring on both 
these routes, it follows that it must have been precisely at their 
junction and crossing, and Wilderspool, near Warrington, has 
been clearly shewn by Dr. Robson* to occupy this position. 
Taking the second Iter (at least that portion of it which runs 
from York to Chester) for our guide, and following it back- 
wards, (Deva being fully identified with Chester,) we find 
that Deva was twenty miles from Condate, whilst Condate 
was eighteen miles from Mamucium, (Mamcester, now Man- 
chester.) ‘These admeasurements at the present time precisely 
fix Condate at Wilderspool, whilst they in no way correspond 
with the distances from Chester to Middlewich, and from 
Middlewich to Manchester, which was the course taken by 
the second Iter, according to Whitaker, the historian of 
Manchester, and by many other archeologists. It is true 
there is another route from Chester to Manchester, with 
distinct traces of a Roman road throughout, viz., that by the 
way of Northwich; but if we consider Northwich to be 
Condate, we shall find it to be only five miles from Medio- 

* Trans. of the Hist. Soc. of Lanc. and Chesh., vol. ii, p. 34. 
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lanum, instead of eighteen miles, as given by Antonine, and 
the tenth Iter, which ought to touch it, does not come nearer 
to it than two miles. Moreover, the route through Northwich 
from Chester to Manchester is four miles in excess of the 
distance as given in the Roman Iter, and, as remarked by 
Mr. Hughes of Chester, in the discussion which followed the 
reading of Dr. Robson’s paper, ‘‘ the difference of four miles 
“in forty is a very serious one, especially when the other 
“route by Wilderspool is absolutely correct.” Lastly, as 
remarked by Dr. Robson, the distance from Deva to Condate, 
as’ given in the Iter, was greater than the distance from 
Condate to Mamucium; but if we adopt Northwich as 
Condate, the actual distances are completely reversed. Still, 
many unquestionably Roman remains have been met with 
at Northwich, amongst which may be named the curious 
leaden salt-pans found there in 1864, one of which is now in 
the Warrington museum, and a portion of another, upon 
which the word ‘‘ Deva” appears in raised Roman characters, 
ig in my own collection. Both these relics are described and 
engraved in volume VI, (N.S.) of our Transactions, forming 
subjects for notice by our zealous friend, Mr. H. Ecroyd 
Smith, in his “ Report on the Archeology of the Mersey 
“ District for the years 1864-66.” As TI have ventured to 
append the name Saline to Northwich, in the map which I 
have laid before the Society this evening, you must allow me 
to quote a few words from a paper by Dr. Robson,* which 
have been my chief authority for this apparently groundless 
assumption. “ There is only one thing more to notice,” he 
says, ‘‘ and that is, that in the Anonymous Ravennas we have 
“ Condate following immediately Saline. The Romans had 
“ their Saline at Droitwich, Worcestershire, which is named in 
“another part of this author; and we may naturally suppose 
“that the Saline next Condate would be in Cheshire. That 


* Trans. of the Hist. Soc. of Lanc. and Chesh., ii, 38. 
M2 
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“the Romans were acquainted with the brine-springs in 
“Cheshire, and made use of them, is highly probable ; and till 
“some place, where more numerous and definite remains 
“turn up, is discovered, it will perhaps be safest to leave the 
“honour of the Cheshire Saline to Northwich.” Archdeacon 
Wood, also, in the Journal of the Chester Society, urges the 
claims of Northwich to be the Roman Saline. 

Tt will not be necessary to dwell so long upon the con- 
sideration of the relation of the tenth Iter to Wilderspool, as 
I have bestowed upon the second ; for instead of three sug- 
gested routes, there is here only one, and upon more than 
one-half of that included in my map, the Roman road has 
been actually traced beyond the possibility of doubt or denial. 
For this valuable contribution to the early history of the two 
counties of Lancaster and Chester, we are chiefly indebted to 
the late Rev. Edmund Sibson, incumbent of Ashton-in- 
Makerfield; and a detailed account of all we know and have 
seen of the Roman road of the tenth Iter is given from his 
pen, in the third vol. of the 4to edition of Baines’ History 
of Lancashire, pp. 573 to 587. All that it will be necessary 
for me here to say is, that if we trace the tenth Iter of Anto- 
nine backwards, in like manner as we traced the second, taking 
Middlewich ( Mediolanum) as the starting-point, we find, as 
Antonine describes it, Wilderspool ( Condate) xviii miles to 
the north of it, Wigan ( Mancunium) xviii miles to the north 
of Condate, and Walton, near Preston ( Coccitum) xviii miles 
to the north of Mancunium.* At all these points sutficient 
Roman remains have been discovered to establish a belief 
that they are the veritable sites of the above stations, as given 
in the /tinera. For an account of the Roman remains found 
at Middlewich, I may refer to the contributions of the late 

* The difficulty which has hitherto been experienced in reconciling the 2nd 
and 10th Jtinera of Antonine, is entirely overcome by Dr. Robson’s shewing 


that the Mamucium of the 2nd Iter is not identical with the Mancunium of the 
10th. 
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Archdeacon Wood and of Mr. Vawdrey to the volumes of 
the Chester Archeological Society. I am here this evening 
to tell of our discoveries at Wilderspool. Mr. Sibson, in the 
work above referred to, has given us the Roman discoveries at 
Wigan ; and Mr. Hardwick has enriched our own volumes of 
Transactions* with notes of researches of similar interest at 
Walton-le-Dale. Let it be remembered, however, that we 
have no reason to believe that any of the stations on this 
Iter, south of Lancaster, were to any extent fortified places ; 
but that, like Condate, at Wilderspool, they were merely 
“ mutationes” or stations, for the convenience and relays of 
the imperial posts. 

To close this division of my subject, it may be useful to 
epitomise the whole, by throwing into a tabular form those 
portions of the second and tenth Iters of Antonine which 
affect the district of South Lancashire and North Cheshire :— 


Trent 
Antonine, Actual Distance. 
Camboduno, Slack ....0....00000 
Mamucio, Manchester ......... M.P. XVIII 
Condate, Wilderspool Jiehet vr VALE XVIIT miles. 
Deva, leg. XX victria, Chester. ee oy x a 
Irer oX. 
Antonine. Actual Distance. 
Bremetonace, Lancaster ...... | | 
Coccio, Walton-le-Dale .........| M.P. XX | xxI miles 
Mancunio, Standish, Wigan... eo ' | XVI i? 
Condate, Wilderspool Une ry RVMI |) XV e 
Mediolano, Middlewich......... pet UELE ol XVII SS, 


In Gaul there were certainly no fewer than five Roman towns 
designated Condate—(Dr. Smith in his Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography enumerates eight)—and the derivation 
of the name is considered to imply that each was situated at 
the confluence of two streams. Now, it so happens, that 
within forty yards of the point where the Roman remains are 
found at Wilderspool, we have the opening into the Mersey 


* Vol. viii, p. 127. 
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of an ancient and, to all appearance, large stream, known as 
the Wilderspool, whence the name of the hamlet. It isa 
tidal stream, and runs inland and southwards for upwards of 
two miles. The first portion of its name is of unknown or 
unascertained meaning, but there can be no doubt that it 
derives the latter portion from the same source or circum- 
stance as many other streams opening into the Mersey, e.g. 
Wallasey Pool, Tranmere Pool, Bromboro’ Pool, Stanlaw 
Pool, Pool Mouth, Otters’ Pool, and your own Liver Pool. 
This stream is known as the Wilderspool, in a charter of 1158, 
and was even then crossed by a bridge, likewise named in the 
charter, the stone foundations of which were probably laid 
bare some years ago, and were considered by Dr. Robson to 
afford grounds for believing them to be of Roman construction. 

For a distance of half a mile from its outlet into the 
Mersey, the Wilderspool, or, as it is now termed, the Wilders- 
pool brook, flows inland through a flat and low district 
known as “the Ackers,.” An intelligent farmer, the occupant 
of the land, told me that this term was applied in Cheshire to 
a large sheet of water; and I then found, upon referring to 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, circa 1440, as edited by 
Mr. Albert Way, that as well as “ akyr of londe, Acra,” we 
had “ Akyr of the see flownyge. /mpetus maris.” In avery 
learned note, Mr. Way says—“ This word is still of local use, 
‘to denote the commotion caused in some tidal rivers, at the 
‘flow of the tide.” The whole note, like everything else 
from the pen of Mr. Way, is full of learning and interest, but 
it is too long to introduce here. I have quoted sufficient to 
shew that the estuary of the Wilderspool was quite sufficient 
to justify the name of Condate to a Roman station placed at 
its junction with the Mersey. 

The Roman site at Wilderspool, and the Roman roads 
diverging from it, have already formed the subjects of papers 
read before this Society, and printed in its very earliest 
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volumes. Our honoured president, Dr. Hume, contributed 
an account of two very pleasant days, in October and 
November, 1849, spent in investigating the site and tracing 
the Roman road southward from thence, by a small party of 
our Liverpool and Warrington members. This will be found 
in our second volume; and to the second, third, and fourth 
volumes Dr. Robson has contributed a series of papers com- 
municating his altered, and certainly amended, reading of the 
second and tenth Jtimera of Antonine. But nearly twenty 
years passed by without adding any fresh materials to the 
history of Condate, or Wilderspool, until, in 1867, the 
excavation and removal of that portion of the Roman site 
which lies on the south side of the Old Quay Canal was 
commenced, with the view of procuring the underlying sand 
for the purposes of building and manufactures. This exca- 
vation is still going on; and few sights are more interesting 
to the archeologist than the clear and characteristic sections 
of the ground which are frequently laid bare in the level and 
deep sides of the sandpit. As yet we have met with no 
vestiges of Roman buildings, nor even of walls, and therefore 
this ruthless destruction of the site is unattended with those 
feelings of reprobation and regret which would attend a 
similar removal of the Roman remains at Woodchester, Sil- 
chester, Housesteads, or Wroxeter. The stone walls of a 
circular Roman well, found at Wilderspool, have been built 
up again for preservation on a piece of ground attached to 
my own residence, where some few cart-loads of Roman 
pottery are also heaped, for I have made pecuniary arrange- 
ments with the labourers at the sandpit to secure my receiving 
every fragment of Roman remains, be it ever so small, and I 
have reason to believe that nothing is hitherto lost. 

The extent of ground at Wilderspool over which Roman 
remains have hitherto, from time to time, been found, may be 
estimated at thirty-six statute acres. As will be seen by the 
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adjoining map, it occupies the south bank of the Mersey, at 
a loop or bend which that river forms about a quarter of a 
mile on the south side of the town of Warrington. I have 
not been able to discover any plan of the locality prior to the 
cutting of the Old Quay Canal through it in 1801-8, but it 
appears to me not unlikely that the ‘“‘ Town Field,” shewn on 
the map, may have extended northwards to the river bank, 
forming a parallelogram of about sixteen acres, which would 
comprise that portion of this Roman site which has yielded 
most remains. Since we have no reason to believe Condate 
anything more than a post-station, without walls, it would 
probably comprise the whole of what we may consider the 
Roman station, properly so called. The adjoining fields, 
named respectively Stoney Lunt or Land, and Street Lunt, 
are also additional vestiges of former Roman occupation. 
Within a few hundred yards we have also Stoney Street, 
leading through Statham, Lymm, Altrincham, and Stretford 
to Manchester; and many pastures to the west of the Roman 
site are known by the designation of ‘‘ Whitefields,” which, 
according to the Rev. Edmund Sibson,* is always character- 
istic of a Roman site, in common with Burgh, Bury, Castle, 
Wall, &c., 

Roman remains were found at Wilderspool in 1787, when 
a house was erected here by the late Edward Greenall, Esq., 
and again in 1801-8, when the Old Quay Canal was carried 
through the site of the Roman station. Upon this occasion 
the soil and sand excavated were heaped upon the right and 
left banks of the canal, and are now found to yield a fair 
quantity of Roman remains; but, in our present researches, 
we have not yet reached the point which is said to have been 
the most prolific, and even to have yielded bases, shafts, and 
capitals of architectural columns. From present observation it 
would appear that, prior to the cutting of the canal, the surface 


* Baines’ History of Lancashire, 4to, vol. iii, p. S74. 
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of the ground had never been much disturbed since its occupa- 
tion by the Romans. Here we find the implements of iron, — 
bronze, and glass, which form a very interesting portion of 
our museum collection, whilst the many fragments of pottery 
which are turned up are mostly found at the bottom of 
deep ditches or drains, which have traversed the station in 
different directions. ‘These drains have evidently been the 
receptacles of rubbish of every kind, and the black mud which 
lies at the bottom has very often an undeniably stercoraceous 
odour. Hence they have no doubt been the ordinary rubbish 
middens of the Roman station. 

Roman interments are often met with at Wilderspool. They 
consist of urns, of different descriptions of pottery, containing 
burnt human bones, with fragments of wood-charcoal, and 
now and then a small coin. A few have been recovered 
entire, but the majority have been broken by the unavoidable 
strokes of the pick-axe or spade. 

The Roman road from Condate southwards to Mediolanum 
(Middlewich) appears to have passed through the station 
longitudinally, and the excavations now going on are probably 
only a few yards distant from the eastern edge of the road. 
In 1849, the construction of the road was so carefully ex- 
amined, and is so fully described by Dr. Hume and Dr. Robson, 
in the second volume of our 7'ransactions, that it is unneces- 
sary to treat of it here—the more so, as a few weeks may lay 
it bare in its entirety, and afford material for a special notice 
hereafter. 

The extraordinary quantity of Roman earthenware found 
at Wilderspool, with the local character assigned to it by 
Mr. C. Roach Smith and Mr. Chaffers, have led us to believe 
that here, at the eastern side of the station proper, was a 
Roman pottery. On the level of the original surface of the 
ground, now clearly defined in the upright sides of the sand- 
pit, large quantities of tempered but unbaked clay, collected 
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in shallow pits, are found, of a nature analogous to the clay 
still used for the manufacture of draining-tiles on the waste 
land known as “ the Ackers,” through which we have seen that 
the Wilderspool brook flows.* Several large pits of ancient 
date still exist on “the Ackers,” one of them at the present 
day forming a mili-dam, and the name of “ Claypit Nook” 
has long been given to some adjoining property. The 
proximity of so large a bed of suitable clay may have first led 
to the establishment of a pottery by the Romans at Condate, 
whilst the carriage of the material, either by land or by the 
course of the Wilderspool, would in neither case exceed the 
distance of a quarter of a mile. We have no late discovery 
of kilns on the site, but in 1801, many ‘“‘fire-places with 
“ashes in them,” were found in cutting the canal, and these 
may perhaps have been originally potters’ kilns. Fragments 
of iron spades, mattocks, knives, and probably other tools 
required by potters, are often found here, and the immense 
number of broken mortaria discovered is, in my opinion, also 

* I make the above statement on the strength of the following comparative 


analyses, which have been kindly furnished by my young friend, Dr. A. E. Davies, 
of Warrington and Manchester :— 


‘* ANALYSES OF THE CLAYS FOUND ON ‘ THE ACKERS,’ AND AT THE ROMAN 
SITE AT WILDERSPOOL :— 
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“The above analyses were made after the clays had been thoroughly dried ; 
and the two samples are identical in composition. 


“ARTHUR E. DAVIES.” 
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corroborative evidence. They are found in like abundance at 
Upchurch and Castor, whilst they are few, or entirely wanting, 
on the sites of Roman villas. To this circumstance it is my 
intention to revert hereafter. 

In my notice of the Roman remains found at Wilderspool 
I shall first bring forward the pottery, since it is found in 
quantity and variety far exceeding the other relics; and I 
cannot do better than follow the ordinary classification of 
Roman pottery, as common or red ware, including the brown ; 
black ware, including the grey; whzte; and lastly, the 
Samian ware, both true and fictitious. 

I. In point of quantity the common red, and brown Roman 
earthenware exceeds the other varieties found at Wilderspool, 
but it is almost invariably in a fragmentary state, and appears 
to be the refuse of the pottery, probably the result of acci- 
dental breakage in the process of manufacture, since the 
pieces, except those of mortarza, bear no stain or mark of 
former domestic use. We find many broken tiles for roofs, 
floors, wall-flues, and for small drains, but a still larger 
number of the fragments are of a finer material, being 
portions of urns or vases, amphore, bottles, and circular 
dishes or pater@. ‘They have invariably been “thrown” or 
formed upon the wheel, and the exterior of many has been 
very tastefully ornamented by the process known as engine- 
turning. One of these is so elaborate as to surpass anything 
of the kind which I have hitherto seen delineated. To this 
description of ornamentation the name of “ engine-turned” 
has been given by Mr. Artis and Mr. C. R. Smith, when it 
was first noticed by them at Castor, in Northamptonshire, the 
Durobrivis of Antonine.* ) 

There is another very distinct variety of Roman pottery, 
which, though it has no doubt often been met with elsewhere, 
has never been thought worthy of a distinct notice or appel- 


* Jour. Brit. Archeol. Assoc., vol. i, p. 5. 
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lation. At Wilderspool it is found in comparative abundance, 
and is deserving of a short description. The paste or body of 
the vessel, whilst in the soft state, and whilst still upon the 
potter’s wheel, was more or less thickly sprinkled with dry 
powdered clay, so as to roughen its surface. The roughness 
was then removed at the upper part of the vessel, and often 
in horizontal bands or stripes likewise, and the lip or rim 
was very delicately finished, after which the whole vessel 
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appears to have been dipped in a thin “slip” or clay-wash, 
to fix the roughness permanently. This processis so similar 
to that called “rough-casting,” when applied to rustic 
edifices, that I venture to propose the distinctive name of 
“rough-cast wave” to these singular productions of the 
Romano-British potters. Fragments of this ware are well 
represented in the accompanying plate. 

IT have several specimens of the common red Roman ware 
found at Wilderspool, which it would have afforded me much 
pleasure to have brought here for exhibition, but their extreme 
brittleness, from long burial, rendered it hazardous to do so. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these are two ¢eting, or 
infants’ feeding-bottles, which were found together in an 
apparent interment, in the month of August, 1869. Such 
tetiné have been found in France, and have been figured by 
Abbe Cochet in his Normandie Souterraine, but I believe 
these to be the first discovered in Britain. | 

On the 20th of the last month (February, 1871), two 
curious little cups or vases, joined together by a connecting 
band, or perhaps hollow pipe, were found at Wilderspool, and 
my friend, Mr, Jewitt, tells me, as is very evident, that there 
has been a third cup similarly attached. He has one or two 
specimens from Roman sites in his own collection, but they 
appear to have been undescribed hitherto. Probably a 
“ Jolly-Boys,” of which Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith has favoured 
me. with a sketch, is the modern representative. 
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Amongst the other remains of Roman pottery we have 
found many circular discs, often formed out of the bases 
of urns or vases, but evidently brought to this circular form 
by rubbing or filing, and not by any accidental means. Some 
of them are made out of fragments of the black or grey ware, 
to be spoken of presently, and some are even made from the 
rarer Samian ware. I sent a number of them to my friend, 
Mr. H. Syer Cuming, for exhibition at the British Archeo- 
logical Association, on this very evening twelve months ago, 
and he accompanied their exhibition by an amusing paper on 
the ancient game of “ Hop-Scotch,” for which he believes 
they were intended. Mr. Thomas Wright, however, thought 
them guwoits for pitching, and Mr. Grove considered that they 
were for some game resembling draughts. In my opinion, 
however, some of these discs are too large and others too 
small for any of these purposes, but their exhibition in 
London led to the production of others found on Roman 
sites at Chesterford, by the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, and 
at Stonham, Suffolk, by Mr. Watling. 

There is yet one other variety of the common .red Roman 
pottery found at Wilderspool, which I suspect is new to 
archeologists, since Mr. Chaffers tells me that it is new to 
him, and doubtless of local origin. Mr. C. Roach Smith, too, 
thinks it an abortive attempt to imitate the true Samian ; but 
I think it possesses a character of its own, which removes it 
from the accusation of an attempted forgery. It occurs 
chiefly, but not entirely, in the shape of patere or dishes, 
and the peculiar form of the sides and lip, whilst they are of 
themselves elegant and graceful, do not, so far as I know, at 
all approximate to any vessels of Samian manufacture. The 
paste or body of which these specimens is formed is fine and 
compact, but not highly baked, and the finely polished 
surface is covered with streaks of a reddish-brown paint or 
colour, which is somewhat evanescent on exposure to light 
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and air. I consider it to possess a distinctive character, 
hitherto unnoticed, and as such to be not unworthy of a 
special name, though I myself have none to suggest. 

II. We find at Wilderspool a large quantity of the black 
and grey Roman pottery, very like but not identical with that 
described by Mr. Artis and Mr. C. Roach Smith, as found at 
Upchurch in Kent, and hence commonly known as “ Upchurch 
“ware. ‘The mode of manufacture of each appears to have 
been the same ; but whilst in the Upchurch specimens the 
ornamental pattern was formed by small raised dots, or by 
punctures, those found at Wilderspool exhibit nothing more 
than fine lines in the form of chevrons, lozenges, or spirals, 
drawn upon the soft surface with a slender point of iron, bone, 
or wood. Although it is difficult to account for, yet these 
linear ornaments are generally found not only on the sides of 
the vessels but on the bottom also, where of course they 
could be rarely seen. 

From experiments made by my young friend, Dr. Arthur 
EK. Davies, and by myself, we are led to believe that the mode 
of manufacture of this black or grey ware, as explained by 
Mr. Artis, is pretty certainly the correct one, namely, that 
the unbaked vessels were placed in a kiln with a quantity of 
vegetable matter, the smoke of which was deposited upon the 
vessels, (penetrating to a slight depth from the surface,) by 
closing the flues of the kilns, which have hence been named 
“‘ smother-kilns.” Mr. Artis, in his exploration of the Roman 
potters’ kilns at Sibson, found that each tier of vessels was 
separated from the one below by a stratum of vegetable matter, 
apparently grass or sedge, a precaution which is probabiy 
explained by a fact observed by Dr. Arthur E. Davies, that 
the simple vaporized carbon or smoke was not sufficient to 
stain or coat the vessels in the kiln, but that actual contact 
between them and the vegetable matter was requisite to 
produce the effect described. No analogous process is 
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carried on by our potters of the present day, but the 
superior durability of the black ware over the other varieties 
of Roman pottery, as shewn at Wilderspool, leads me to think 
that some such plan of coating earthenware with carbon 
might with advantage be employed by ourselves, in the case 
of copings, cornices, and the edgings for flower borders, 
where the bricks or tiles are subjected to great alternations 
of dryness and moisture, heat and cold. Large quantities 
of this black Roman ware are found at Wilderspool, and, 
unlike the common red ware, it is apparently as tough and 
sound as when it was buried from sight at least fourteen 
centuries ago. 

III. We find at Wilderspool fewer specimens of the zhite 
than of any other variety of Roman pottery, and we meet 
with it as the material for large and small amphore, and 
especially for the utensils denominated mortaria. It has been 
found that large numbers of broken mortaria are exhumed on | 
the sites of well-known Roman potteries; for example, by 
Mr. Artis at Castor, and Mr. Jewitt at Headington. At 
Wilderspool they occur in extraordinary numbers, probably 
imported from Staffordshire, and some of them, of large size, 
are covered on the inside with a crust of unbaked clay. 
Hence I am led to believe, that not only were mortaria used 
for the purposes of the kitchen in the preparation of gruels 
and salads, as generally supposed, but for the levigation or 
“plunging” of clay for the manufacture of the finer kinds of 
Roman pottery. For this purpose, the extremely shallow, but 
wide spout is especially adapted, since the superabundant 
fluid, with the finer portion of the clay, floats off to settle, 
without disturbing the grosser particles below. In the sixth 
vol. of the Journal of the British Archaological Association, 
page 59, Mr. Jewitt has given a plate of sections of the rims 
of some of the mortaria found at the Roman pottery at 
Headington, with sections of others from London, Caerleon, 
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Castor, Keston, and Hartlip, for the purpose of a curious 
and useful comparison. Each has a very distinctive form of | 
rim, and those found at Wilderspool have a contour differing 
from all these, and from each other, thus rendering it easy to 
ascertain the precise number of mortaria found. During the 
three months preceding October, 1869, I sketched the rims of 
ninety-three distinct examples found here ; and as there is no 
falling off in their numbers, they may be counted in hundreds, 
did it serve any useful purpose. For some weeks past, and 
not previously, we have found the mortaria furnished with 
nicely-balanced handles, a peculiarity which I have never seen 
noticed before. 

IV. There are few forms of the beautiful Roman pottery, 
known as Samian ware, which have not their representatives 
at Wilderspool, though, unfortunately, almost always in a 
mutilated state. We find an immense quantity of fragments 
of vases, bowls, cups, dishes, and the so-cailed salt-cellars— 
(in the three months preceding October, 1869, no fewer than 
233 fragments of distinct vessels were found)—and_ the 
number then began to be too great to record special note of. 
Unfortunately, they are almost always of that inferior kind of 
Samian ware which antiquaries have designated fictitious, 
since it appears to be in most cases a poor native imitation 
of the ¢rue or foreign variety. The coral redness of the 
exterior does not penetrate below the surface, but easily scales 
off, and betrays a very porous and fragile texture below. It 
has neither the compactness nor the clear ring of the ¢rue 
Samian, and, unlike this, it has so far perished by its long 
inhumation, that it is difficult to effect any safe restoration of 
its fragments with cement. Fragments often occur which 
have been pierced by leaden rivets in the Roman times, a 
circumstance which would seem to militate against any idea 
of its having been manufactured here, and yet there is nothing 
in its quality or finish which would call for the skill of a more 
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than ordinary workman. Indeed, the pattern is often found 
so blurred and disfigured whilst in the soft or unbaked state, 
that quantity of production, rather than quality, would seem 
to have been the aim of the careless potter who made them. 
As usual, upon the embossed pieces we find figures of animals, 
hunting-scenes, scrolls, pilasters, fruit, and flowers, the devices 
most frequently represented ; but there are also figures of the 
more popular heathen deities, especially Hercules, Venus, 
and the Lycian Apollo. 

Many of the specimens of this common Samian ware 
exhibit an unornamental blotch on the ground of the pattern, 
and as I have only once met with the same contrivance “ to 
** fill up waste canvas,” elsewhere, it may perhaps afford some 
slight ground to suppose that it had really been manufactured 
at Wilderspool. The instance to which I allude is a small 
fragment of Samian ware in the Cirencester museum, repre- 
sented in Professor Buckman’s Roman Art in Ancien. 
Corinium, page 91. 

The followin g, with the exception of a few which are 
illegible, is a list of the Roman Potters’ marks found at 
Wilderspool :— | 


On SAMIAN WARE. 


ALBINI.M. COCILLI. FVSCI. SACRAPO.F. 
ANAILLI. M. COCVRO.F. OF.L.C.VIRIL(vis) O.SORINI. 
ATTICI.M. CREM.... NICANII. TITILLVS. FE. 
CELSI.M. DEC...... PAVLLI. TITVRI.M. 
CiINNAMI (ter). DONATI.M. PRI...... O.TEBB.:.. 
CIV...... FELIC.... REGINI.M. VETERI.M. 
CLA...... OF,FLAVI.GER. SEVERI.M. VORANO. 


On AMPHORS. 
A.P.M. Cc... Saks Tiere) ee R.AMZ. 


On MOoORTARIA. 


- re BD BRO. HF.C.S. VRILIM. 
Lhe DOCILIS. Ico. 
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Fragments of the Durobrivian ware, from the Roman kilns 
at Castor in Northamptonshire, are so rare at Wilderspool, 
that I should not have named them here, had it not been for 
a portion of a wine-strainer of this material, which was found 
a few months ago. An inch below the rim, and on the inside 
of the body of the vessel, the remains of a grating or per- 
forated diaphragm are seen, and upon this grating my friend, 
Mr. H. Syer Cuming, informs me, the Romans were in the 
practice of placing a layer of snow, through which the wine 
was poured into the drinking-cups, acquiring in its passage a 
delicious coolness for the palate. Mr. Thomas Wright also 
speaks of wine-strainers (cola nivaria) used in a similar 
way, but his examples were of bronze. 

I have dwelt so long on the single subject of the Roman 
pottery found at Wilderspool, that I shall have to dismiss 
other relics of equal interest with a very cursory notice. 
Fortunately, I have been able to bring many of the objects 
themselves for your inspection this evening, rendering a 
detailed description unnecessary ; but there is one branch of 
Roman art-manufacture upon which I must say a few words. 
I allude to objects in glass, of which we find mutilated but 
interesting specimens in the Roman rubbish-drains at Wilders- 
pool. It is supposed that the main seat of the Romano- 
British manufacture of glass was on the coast at Brighton, 
from whence it was sent into the provinces in shapeless 
masses, to be converted into the required forms by provincial 
artizans. Some of the fragments found at Wilderspool are 
of bottles, urns, or jars, evidently of large size, but so broken 
as to afford no certain idea of the original form. ‘There are 
portions of others of smaller size, and of more brilliant 
colour, but none of them are entire. There are glass beads, 
also, of different colours, but the most curious specimens in 
this material are portions of two rings of white and green 
glass, probably bracelets, by which I set great store. All 
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the specimens exhibit, when closely examined, the distinctive 
character of Roman glass, namely, the prevalence throughout 
its substance of minute air-bubbles, from the deficient 
dryness of the crude materials, or from too brief fusion in the 
crucible. 

Of Roman articles in bronze, I can only produce, as found 
at Wilderspool, several jibule, both bow-shaped and _ pen- 
annular, and a few hair-pins. There are also, now and then, 
fragments of thin plates of bronze found, but in such a 
broken condition that I am unable to state the instruments of 
which they formed a part. One or two pieces of apparently 
fused bronze have been found on the Roman surface. Bronze 
coins are not unfrequent, ranging from Vespasian to Hadrian, 
a period of not much more than half a century. Some of 
the coins, however, are so illegible that they may be of 
earlier, and others of later date. It is possible that, as we 
approach nearer to the centre of the Roman station, we may 
find the coins more plentiful. 

Of objects in dron we have very many specimens, the most 
curious of which is perhaps a Roman brand-iron or jfire-dog, 
exhibited to this Society several yearsago. As I have already 
said, many of the objects in iron found here appear to have 
relation to the digging of clay, and to its manipulation into 
pottery. <A few good examples of the Roman key have been 
found; and iron fastenings of doors, staples, hooks, and 
similar articles are very plentiful. Of nails, many of them 
of large size, there is a very great quantity. In the majority 
of these iron relics it may be remarked, that whilst their 
entire surface is corroded by rust, one side is more especially 
blistered by heat before the corrosion took place, indicating, 
as I think, that a raging conflagration has at one time passed 
over them. That such a disaster has really occurred here is 
also shewn by the calcined appearance of the line of original 
Roman surface, and of the sand immediately below it; but of 
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the date of its occurrence we are wholly uncertain. The 
coins, as we have seen, range only from Vespasian to Hadrian, 
and yet Condate is twice mentioned in the Itinerary of 
Antonine, the date of which is usually placed two centuries 
later. I feel my inability to afford any explanation of such 
a discrepancy, and therefore leave the point as I found it, 
merely hoping that I have succeeded in laying before the 
Historic Society, An Account of the Recent Discoveries at 
Wilderspool, and hoping that the little Map of the Roman 
Roads in South Lancashire and North Cheshire may be of 
some use to future local archeologists. 


INVENTORIES OF CHURCH GOODS AND 
CHANTRIES IN CHESHIRE, 
Temp. Epwarp VI. 


By the Rev. Mackenzie EH. C. Walcott, B.D., E'.S.A., 
Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester. 


(Reap January 27TH, 1870.) 
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THE following extracts are made from documents in the 
Public Record Office, and contain some information not 
hitherto generally known. They show how scantily the 
churches were left, with the barest necessaries for Divine 
service; the conversion of the old vestments into use in 
the reformed church; and, in a few instances, the number 
of the communicants or houselling people within certain 
parishes :— 


Tue CATHEDRAL OF Curist AND St. Mary. Inventory of all the 
goods, chalics, and bells delyvered unto the Dean and Chapter, 
the 27 day of May, anno Regis Edw. vi, by the Kyng’s 
comussioners, there by theym to be saef and faerly kept without 
umbecilment or alienacon, untill the king's majesties farther 
plesure be therein knowen. 


ij chalyses of sylver gylt, with pattents to the same, ponder- 
antes XXXVlj ouncs. 

ij diaper table clothes. 

ij long diaper towells. 

a pillo made of an olde tunnycle for the Comuneon Table. 

a carpet for the Deans stalle. 

a coveryng of Dornyx sy... the pulpet. 

a covering for the Comuneon, the oon side of crymsyn velvet 
the [other] side of grene satten and whit p... and in the 
meddes a pane of an olde vestment of dornix. 

ij carpet queysshens for the Quere. 

a payre of organs. 

ilj bells in the steple by the quere and a clok, 
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ij great bells in the new steple. 
j vele hangyng on the wall where the ... was. 
.. the boks now used in the church. 
... cofers or chest. 
per me Willm. Cliff decanum, per me Will. Walls, 
per me Nicolaum Bucksey, per me Johannem 
Lepington. 


S. Oswanp’s. Inventory of goods delivered to the Churchwardens. 


a chalice with a patent of silvar, ponderans xvi ounces. 

a charpet for the comunion table. 

1) bells in the steeple being now altered into oon. 

j other chalice with a patent of silver, ponderans xxij ones 
1) cofers or chests. 


S. Jonn’s Wirnovut, Cuester. Inventory of goods delivered to 
the Churchwardens. 


j chalyce of silver with a patent gilt, ponderans vij ounces 
and di. 

1) chestes. 

iij bells with the steple with a clocke. 

a boulter of dun velvet. 

1) coysshens. 

ij table clothes and a surples. 

a whyte damaske cope altered into a table cover. 

a payre of organs. 

a coveryng of old sylke. 

all the boks now used in the church. 

In the college of Santions above sayd remanyth 1j great 
bells to the K* and Quens ma usse, over and above 
besydyth that which is sold, and also a great quantyte 
of lead upon that part of the churche, it was gyven to 
the Kynge Edward and successors, L. R. 


S. Mary-at-Hitn. Inventory of goods delivered to the Church- 
wardens. 


a chalyce with a patent of sylver, ponderans x ones. 

i] cofers. 

iij table clothes. 

a payre of organs. 

a hanging for the table of lynnen. 

a pillo of silke. 

v greate bells in the steple and a anthem bell and a clok. 
iilj towells. 

a surples. 

all the bokes in the churche nowe used. 
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Hoty Trinity. Inventory of goods delivered to the Church- 
wardens, May 28. - 


a chalyce with a paten for the same of sylver, ponderans 
XV ones 11j quarters. | 

vj lynnen towells. 

ij table clothes. 

ij surpleses. 

111} bells and oon anthem bell. 

ij coffers. 

all the boks now used in the church. 


S. Psrer’s. Inventory of goods delivered to the Churchwardens, 
May 28. 


a chalyse of sylver with a patent for the same over ytt, 
ponderans x oncs. 

i11j bells in the steple and oon anthem bell. [A local name . 
for the Sanctus Bell.] 

ij chests. 

a payre of organs. 

j tabull clothe of lynnen and a coveryng of green and yalo 
satten. 

i] surplesses. 

all the boks now used in the church. 


S. Bricetr. Same date. 


oon chalyse of sylver with patent gilde, waying xij ones and 
a quarter. 

a pello of grene saersnet. 

ij cofers or chests. 

a chene of yron over the font. [To hold the font cover.] 

uj table clothes. 

ij bells in the steple and oon anthem bell. 

1] surplesses. 

ij towells. 

and all the boks now used the churche. 


S. Micwarn. Same date. 


j chalyse with a paten for the same over gylt, ponderans 
XVilj] oncs. 

ij vestments of grene and red satten nowe altered in to a 
carpet for the Comuneon table. 

a red cope to make a carpet for the pulpet 

ij albes 

ij towells. 

ij bells in the steple. 

all the boks nowe used in the churche. 

ij chests or cofers. 
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S. Marr. 28 May. 


a chalyce of sylver with a patent for the same, parcell gilt, 
ponderans xiij ones. 

1) bells in the steple. 

1) tabull clothes. 

ij olde pilloes. 

ij surpleses. 


S. Oxuaves. 


a chalice with a patent of silver, ponderans vj oncs. 
1] bells in the steple. 

ij cofers. 

ij towells. 

all the boks in the Churche nowe used. 


Tue Sprrrett or Bocuton.* Goods delivered to Rauf Thorneton, 
Master. 


a chalyce with a paten of sylver, ponderans iiij ones 
ij tabull clothes 

ij small bells hanging in the church, 

The comunyon boke nowe used. 


Hospirauu or St.JOHN WITHOUT THE NORTHGATE.+ Goods delivered 
to John Levesey, Chaplen. 


A chalice with a patent for the same of sylver, parcell gilt, 
ponderans x ones. 

j bell in the steple. 

ij table clothes. 

All the boks now used in the church. 


CHURCH ORNAMENTS. 
May 23, 7 Epw. v1. 


Parcelles of clothe of gold and tyssho by the said Comissiones 
receaved and now delyvered unto Arthure Stoerton, Esqwuyer, 
master of the Kings highnes Wardrop by indenture unto the 
Kings Maiesties use. 


a cope a vestment and two tuny [cles of clothe} of golde. 

iij copes a vestment and 1j tunycles of grene velvet |tys}sho. 
a cope of purple tyssho. 

a cope of red velvet tyssho. 


* St. Giles’ Hospital, for lazars, Foregate Street, founded by Earl Randal 
Blundeville, destroyed in the civil wars. 

+ Little St. John’s, a hospital founded by Earl Randal for a master, 3 chap- 
lains, and 13 poor pensioners, destroyed in the civil wars, and rebuilt by Col. 
Roger Whitley. 
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The chalics by the said Comyssyoners retained and now 
delyvered by the said Comyssyoners by indenture unto 
the Master of the Kings gracs fuel house unto his 
highnes use. 


iij chalyces with patens for the same. 
a a Ol SLEVICE weet eves tee tee ] in the same, ponderans 


in toto iij ones. 


Ecoursia CatrHeprauis Curistr et B.M. The goodes, copes, 
vestments and other ornaments of the same Cathedral 
Church, except before excepted, were sold by the said 
Comyssyoners apon the apprecement thereof for 
Vin. SS. Ed. 


Parochia S. OSWALDI IBIDEM ............64 for iiijli. lijs. id. 
s S. Marie SUPER MONTEM......... for xl. -xiijs. vjd. 
x Serd OF ENNIS GS Rit SR TOR for xjs. jd. 
= ity DRENTDABIO «Gi dds. 0G. ao eeaLaet ee for vjlii° 9 1xs: 
$5 Sal stg broth epee gr rer a ant tr for XXilljs. 
v br Drmerrra: (6. fur. . Bats. for Xljs. iijd. 
9  PROREENES «oc .escawcediicceensts for KS. ixd. 
3 S°* Martini (gyven to the pore as 
of so small valewe) nihil. 


53 S°* Ouaver (distributed unto the pore) — nthil. 


Hospitann or Saynt JOHN AND SPYTEL OF 
Boeuton (distributed unto the pore) nihil. 


Totall somme of the ornaments, etc. solde...xxxli. x1jd. 


There was a greate bell in the Cathedrall churche whiche 
hanged in the new Steple there, which was taken doune and 
sold by the dean and chapter, the le ne of May, Anno 
be “payd unto the Ministers of the same churche for there 
stypend. They solde a crosse and ij sensers of sylver ult. die 


‘KX 
Januarii anno regis Hidw. VI, 11° for the somme of iijli. bestowed 
upon reparacon of their howsses. Nicolas Bulay clk was bound 
to answer for the same before the commissioniers June ij. 


There is a roll of chalices and patens and bells belonging to 
the Churches in the county ; the following are the more notice- 
able details :— 

Breweton, ij bells. Jt. one bell broken, lyenge in the churche, 
whiche is solde for the necessary reparacon of the churche, 
that is to say, to by leade to cover the yle and to glase 
wyndowes and to deck the churche wales with storyes. 


CaxaLu. Pixes white j. 
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NamptwicHe, on cross of wood plated with silver, v bells and 
j litle anton bell. 


Wisunsery, 111) bells and j litle Seints bell. 
Bartomuey, 11j bells and a sakering bell. 
Matupas, a pece of a broken crosse sylver. 


CHANTRIES, 2 Hpw. VI. 


Sr. Joun’s Conuzer, being a parish churche of itself, having 
MCC parsellyng people. 


Rychard Walker* of the age of 46 yeares, deane, hathe for 
his stipend xxvili, xiljs. iijd. 

David Pole} Prebendary, of the age of L yeares, viijlz. 
[100£ elsewhere. | 

Robert Fowler Prebendary, of the age of 18 yeares, viijli. 

Thomas Suerle Prebendary, of the age of 60 yeares, lxvjs. 
(50£ elsewhere. | 

Peter Mainwaring,| of the age of 66 yeares, Ixvjs. [100 
marks elsewhere. | 

Richard Smith, of the age of 70 years, lxvj. [80£ elsewhere. | 

[John] Whytely,§ of the age of 50 yeares, lxyjs. 

Wotten, lxvjs. [20 marks elsewhere, | 

Robert Bowyer, Thomas Latwys, Richard Crosse and Roger 
Houghton, Vicars xili. each. 

Thomas Ratcliffe, Clerke xxvijs. injd. 

Philip ap Gryfythe, Sereton xxvjs viijd. 

The two former were appointed Vicar and Assistant of the 
parish church. 


The Chauntry named the Pety Chanons,|| Peter Brereton, Prest, 
of the age of 70 yeares [over and above xxii. in other 
places} Cs. 


FRATERNITY oF St. Grorce, 2 Incumbents, clere value vs. viijd. 
A Stipendiary in Trenity and St. Bride’s churches. 


Trorneton, lands for a yerely obit, ijs. 


Brsineton, lands for the maintenance of a lampe light, viijd. 
yerely valewe. 


* R. of Wirral, Eystham and Leek, archdeacon of Stafford and Derby, canon 
of Lichfield and dean of Chester, 1558, d. 1567. - 

+ Prebendary of Lichfield, Bishop of Peterborough, 1557. 

t Prebendary of Chester, 1544, d. 1570. 

§ Prebendary of Chester, 1550. 

|| In the reign of Rich. IJ the Brereton family held a prebend here called the 
Petit Canonry. 
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Fropesuam. The Chantry called Grene chapel yerely valewe lijs. 
Lands apperteyning to the chapell of St. Laurence in the 
sald parish xjs. ijd. yerely valewe. 

- Watteyse. Stypend of one prest vs. jd. 

Frermpon, lands for the mayntenance of a light vijd. 

ALFORDE, do. 


The Colledge of Bunsury with the rectorye or parsonage be- 
longynge to the same, having M howslyng within the 
same, and hath a vicar and one assistant appointed to 
serve the cure there. John Woodward Warden (besydes 
xvuli. in other places) vijli. xinjs. jd. Rawf Banister, 
James Brooke, Richard Prestland, John Busshell, Robert 
Ockwerd, brethren, having yerely a pece lxxvjs. viijd. 
Rauf Broke and Thomas Symonds, conducts,* having 
yerely a pece xxvjs. viujd. Goods and ornaments Cs. vjd. 
yerely valewe xlixli. xs. viijd. 


Chantry of Bunsury, yerely valewe xijii. ijs. 
The Four Servyces in the same church. Four chaplains having 
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NANTEWICHE, a great toune hathe Mcccc howslyng people, a 
vicar and one assistant. A chantry clere valewe vjli. 
Frechappell of Sent Laurens and Sent Jamest in the toune, 
yerely valewe lxxvjs. 
Frechapell of Sent Nicholast vij£ xs. 


Nortuwycue. The Chantry xvjs. viijd. 

NETHERKNOTFORD. Landes pertaining to a Chapell and Gramer 
skole, cxvjs. jd. 

Wypenzsury. Chantry lxixs. vid. Stok of ij heifers xvjs. 

GyrtarorD. Landes gyven for the reparacon of the church xxs. 

The Chantry, yerely valewe payd by Syr Edmund Crawforde, 

evjs. vujd. 

Newton. Chappell of, lxxijs. iyjd. 

MERTON. ss 59, Nhs. kL. 

Maccursretpe. The Savage Chantry,§ vjli. xijs. iiijd. being a 


chapell of ease, and distant from the parish church two 
myles, and hath oon assistant appointed to serve the cure. 


* Called erroneously by Lysons (546) vicars and choristers. The conduct is 
a stipendiary [conductitius] chaplain. The name is still preserved at Eton 
College. 

+ A lazar hospital in Welsb Row. 

t A hospital founded by the Lovell family. 

§ So called from the founder, Abp. Savage of York, who died, 1508; the 
chapel bearing his name. 
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The%servyce of iij Prests calledthe Rode Servyce* and the 
Trinitye Servyce, clere valewe vijli. vis. xd. 


OperPever. Chauntry, yerely valewe iiij to vjs. iijd. 


CHADKERKE. Chantry, Vj‘ Xiijs. ilijd. 
CHEDYLL. CVjs. viijd. 
MasBBERLEY. ili] = Xiljs. jd. 
DISTEYLEYDEAN. KxXj - xxIjs.Fund. 


Sir Peter Leigh claimed it as part of his inheritance. 


Potts. The uj Chantries yerely valewe xiij to xiijs. It isa 
Chapell of Ease distant from the Parish Church thre 
miles, and hath uj houslyng people and is necessary to 
have a Curet appointed to serve the same. 


NortHen. The Stipendiary or Servyce within the said Church, 
Ixvjs. jd. 
Mipetwicue. The Service called the Rode Service vjl. 


core 


Bowpon. Chantry iijli. xviijs. 


Exclusive of the last, the sum total of all chauntries, col- 
leges, brotherhoods, etc. 
Clear value ccccxijli. vjs. xjd. 
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Ornaments xxvjli. xvs. | 
Stock money cevijlt. xiijs. jd. = Ixxiyj kyne xxxii. 
Woodhed in Londendale, Malpas, Prestbury, Lyme, Sowden, 
Lyme, Acton, Stooke and Aldelem had each a stipendiary, and 
Wylmeslawe two. 


* A service or mass sung at the Altar of Jesus or Holy Rood. 


THE EARLY WORKS OF EMINENT MEN. 
By David Buxton, Esg., Ph.Dr., F.R.S.L., Hon. Secretary. 


(ReaD Fresruary 97H, 1871.) 


WE all know, and have received it on authority which we 
shall never question in the discussion of such subjects as the 
one before us—the literary work of some of the most eminent 
of our countrymen—that 


“ The Child is Father of the Man ;” 


and I know of nothing more interesting in the history of men, 
and the history of mind, than to observe how variously the 
ultimate ripeness of the intellect has been intimated in its 
earlier developement. And this variety has been manifested 
in strangely differing forms. Often, indeed, the brightness of 
precocious promise has been suddenly extinguished. Often, 
too, the final brightness of the cultivated mind has seemed to 
spring out of previous conditions which gave no promise of 
that which was to be. Sometimes it is the clever boy who 
becomes the conspicuously clever man; but sometimes, again, 
the very reverse of this happens. Strength is sapped by too 
early developement: nay, shall we not say, by the over-exertion 
which results in exhaustion. Some eminent poets have, like 
Pope, 
‘ Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 

The present Premier read Homer in his childhood: but one 


of the most versatile and brilliant men of a preceding gene- 
ration— Richard Brinsley Sheridan—was a “ dunce” at school. 
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Blake was, in later life, a victorious admiral: he swept the 
enemies of England from the seas: but up to his own middle 
age he had never been on the sea. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit, is a common and a commonly- 
accepted proverb. And it is generally true, no doubt, but not 
of universal application. I would even cite Byron as a proof 
of the exception. He was not a born poet, but a made one. 
He was made a poet by that stinging critique on bis boyish 
Hours of Idleness which Lord Brougham is believed to have 
contributed to the Hdinburgh Review. Those juvenile efforts 
shewed that he was a rhymester, or a versifier, if you will ; 
and this facility he would doubtless have retained, adding his 
quota to any possible supplement to Walpole’s specimens of 
the “ Works of Noble Authors:” but that he would ever 
have sprung into the high place which he subsequently occu- 
pied, without such an impetus as that which sent him there, 
I should find it very difficult to believe. Could any one 
have supposed that in the same school (Harrow), at the same 
time, there were two boys—one a cotton spinner’s son, from 
Lancashire, who would leave his deepest impress on the 
legislation of the first half of this century, 





the other, an 
idle lording, who would become the most renowned author of 
his time ? What was there in the poetry of the anti-jacobin, 
or in those puerile parodies on Southey, which alone have 
survived till now, to lead the reader to imagine that in the 
writer— George Canning—then a boy at Eton, would be found 
a future Prime Minister of England ? or that one of the most 
remarkable of his successors would be first known as the author 
of Vivian Grey, or that an essay on Church Principles should 
be one of the earliest published products of the intellectual 
power of the present occupant of that high office—among 
the foremost which can be held by any of the sons of men ! 
Incidents and illustrations of this kind have always ap- 
peared to me to be peculiarly interesting. And this, I 
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imagine, is acommon feeling. It is this feeling which causes 
us to regard the scenes of the early life, and even the places 
of the birth, of eminent men, with very special interest. One 
single striking proof of this is furnished by the simple mention 
of the name of STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

Look again, not indeed at the birthplace only, but at some 
of the later scenes in the lives of men, who, at the outset of 
their career, gave little promise of what they would do, and 
what they would become. And here we will leave the page 
of literary history, to gather further illustrations of the 
subject from the actions of some whose distinction was gained 
in the religious world. For powerfully as ad history illus- 
trates the words of Holy Writ—‘‘ Behold how great matter a 
“little fire kindleth”—religious history does so in a pre- 
eminent degree. Many men, we know, have lived to wield a 
greater power than the mightiest monarchs of their times, and 
to fill the world with the echo of their names. But, contrast 
for a moment the ultimate results of their lhves with the 
beginnings of them; and you will find nowhere, in the 
imaginings of fiction even, stranger revelations than are fur- 
nished in the naked facts of their history. If ‘‘in clear 
“ dream and solemn vision” it could have been given to their 
contemporaries to foresee the stirring events which were 
impending, who would more have wondered at the sight than 
the very men who were destined to be the chief actors in 
them! See Peter the Hermit in his cell in Picardy ; Luther 
in the cloister at Erfurt; Loyola in his sick chamber near 
Pampeluna; Cranmer taking refuge from the plague at Wal- 
tham; George Fox rambling in the fields in his suit of 
leather, or working at his shoemaker’s stall at Drayton ; John 
Bunyan, the “ immortal tinker,” in the gaol at Bedford; and 
nearer to our own day, John Wesley in his privacy at Lincoln 
College, or taking his long and solitary voyages across the 
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Atlantic (which were long, and solitary too, a hundred and. 
fifty years ago!) or preaching in yet deeper solitude as a 
missionary in the wilds of Georgia. Then, after this review, 
glance at the after history of these men. What a change 
has passed! How strange is the contrast! If it were not 
true, how incredible it would appear! What a crowded, 
busy, hurried life they reached! What a lonely, uneventful, 
solitary scene it was they started from! But solitude 1s, 
indeed, however much to some a trial, one of the chief muini- 
strants to future success and greatness. No man can be 
really great, or achieve any notable work in the world, unless 
his gifts have been consolidated and gauged by self-knowledge. 
And this can only be done in solitude, at some period, or at 
certain intervals, in life. ‘The after lives of the men I have 
just spoken of shewed that this work of solitude—the com- 
muning with self and with Gop—seeing a work to be done, 
and hearing a call to do it, was fully answered in them. 
Change the scene, and look at them ata later period. Can 
that be the same quiet monk—Peter—emerged from his lonely 
cell, and now leading the vast armies of western Europe 
across untraversed wilds, to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from 
the hands of the unbelieving Turk ? Is that the same Luther 
now hurling his defiance against the chief power in Christen- 
dom, with a boldness which half the world thinks impious ? 
Or that the same Loyola—soldier and monk combined— 
forming and leading that powerful opposition which even now 
testifies to the character of its original organization, by desig- 
nating its leader as the General of the order ? 

Even in the course of late events in France, we have seen 
in what strange places men have found themselves, if we 
compare the position and the duties of their later lives with 
those which they had quietly fulfilled so long, and which 
seemed those to which they had been specially called, and of 
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which only they were capable. And here the words which 
Cowper (in the Task) wrote long ago, naturally occur to us :— 


Some must be great. Great offices will have 
Great talents. And Gop gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life; and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill. 


And it is not only true that “great offices will have great 
talents,” but it is further true, as intimated in the latter part 
of the passage, that for whatever duty the course of this world 
requires a man, that man, in the order of Divine Providence 
(as I believe) is found ready and competent to the work. 
Beneath the outer crust of this world’s events there lives and 
heaves the creative fire which first gave form to chaos. The 
broken surface of the physical world, has its resemblance in 
the undulations of the moral. Here, the strata dip into 
peaceful valleys: there, they rise into the heroic mountains. 
Here, calm men sow, and reap, and gather into barns; and 
there, men of bolder energies and more daring minds climb, 
and soar, and look upwards, aspiring to pierce the veil which 
shrouds “‘ the misty mountain’s top,’ and hides the future from 
us. Wherever a space is left by these regular motions ; 
wherever the working of the subterranean force breaks up the 
form of the old rock, and forms a new plateau, there is made 
a new position for a man to occupy—either as a sentinel, 
warning against danger, or as a pioneer to those below, who, 
following him with the eye in his upward march, may also 
learn to tread in his successful footsteps. 

Thus far, however, we have been hovering round and 
approaching our subject, rather than coming directly to it. 
We have been thinking of the early history of eminent men, 
and glancing at the scenes in their early lives; but our proper 
subject is the “‘ Karly works of eminent men.” It was sug- 
gested by a volume in my possession, entitled “ Oxford Prize 
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“Poets ; being a collection of such [English] Poems as 
““have at various times obtained prizes in the University of 
“Oxford.” The “ various times” range from 1768 to 1889 ; 
and among the authors, whose first successes were welcomed 
in the famous Sheldonian Theatre, are to be found the fol- 
lowing :—Reginald Heber (1808), John Wilson (1806), 
Henry Hart Milman (1812), William Ewart (1820), Thomas 
Legh Claughton (1829), Roundell Palmer (1882), W. R. 
Seymour Fitzgerald (1835), Frederic Faber (1886), Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley (1837), and John Ruskin (1839.) 

The same volume contains several odes and addresses on 
the installation of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of 
the University (1834), some of which bear the following 
names :—J. Keble, Fellow of Oriel; Roundell Palmer, B.A., 
Trinity ; Edward Cardwell, Balliol. 

Apart from the merit of these various productions, and the 
interest attaching to the occasions of their publication, it is 
a pleasant thing to have before us the early works of men 
who became so eminent in after life as divines, poets, and 
statesmen.* 

I have three other volumes to refer to. One is the Poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin ; another, a collected series of newspaper 
contributions, entitled The Letters of Runnymede ; and the 
third, a treatise on Church Principles considered in their 


* The book was passed round when this paper was read, and was inspected 
with interest. I give only one extract, which is the opening verse in the ode 
which bears the name of the author of the Christian Year :— 


If, when across the autumnal heaven, 
The rude winds draw their restless shroud, 
One glorious star to sight be given 
Now dim, now clear, an isle in deeps of cloud ; 
Watchmen on their lonely tower 
Shepherds by their mountain hold, 
Wistful gazing hour by hour, 
Trace it through the tempest’s fold : 
Even such, in records dark of care and crime, 
Each in high Heaven’s appointed time, 
Bright names of heroes glow, that gem the days of old. 
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results. ‘The first-named is the earliest in point of date. 
The introductory section is dated November 20, 1797. The 
copy from which I quote was formerly in the possession of 
the late William Gregson, Esq., of Edge Hill. It contains 
several manuscript notes, and under his own name, on the 
fly-leaf, 1s added, “‘ The gift of J. H. Markland.” A book 
associated with two such good men as the biographer of 
Bishop Ken and the late Mr. Gregson, I hope I know how to 
value. It is of the ‘ sixth edition,’ which was brought out 
in 1828. In the preceding year, its most eminent con- 
tributor—George Canning—had closed his career as Prime 
Minister of England,—the dates above given describing that 
range of his life which extended from his schoolboy days at 
Eton, till he was struck down, amid the cares, anxieties, and 
duties of his high office. 

Of the second book which I have mentioned, the title-page 
runs thus :— 

“Toe Lerrers or RUNNYMEDE.” 


‘* Neither for shame nor fear this mask he wore, 
That, like a vizor in the battle field, 
But shrouds a manly and a daring brow.” 


London: John Macrone, St. James’s Square. MpDccCxXxxvI. 


These letters are addressed to the chiefs of the political 
parties of that day :—Lords Melbourne, Brougham, John 
Russell, Stanley, William Bentinck, Palmerston, Glenelg, and 
Cottenham (Lord Chancellor) ; Sir Robert Peel, Sir John 
Hobhouse, Sir John Campbell, and Mr. Thomas Attwood ; 
also to the House of Lords, and ‘To the People.” The 
dedication of the volume is to Sir Robert Peel. I will quote 
one of its paragraphs, both as a specimen of the book, and 
with some expectation that it may reveal the author before 
IT name him :—‘“* When you, Sir, quitted Drayton in February, 
“the vagabond delegate of a foreign priesthood was stirring 
“up rebellion against the peers of England, with the im- 
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“ plied, if not the definite sanction of his Majesty’s ministers. 
“ Where is that hired disturber now ? Like base coin detected 
“by the very consequences of its currency, and finally nailed 
“against the counter it has deceived, so this bad politician, 
“like a bad shilling, has worn off his edge by his very 
“restlessness.” 

This, of course, was spoken of the late Daniel O’Connell ; 
and while the acrid pungency of the passage is worthy of 
himself, its literary excellence, in the application and manage- 
ment of the simile, is far beyond him. I think these charac- 
teristics are sufficient of themselves to identify the writer with 
that great Parliamentary leader whose first essay at speaking, 
in the House of Commons, was such a conspicuous failure 
that he was obliged to sit down; though not before he had 
uttered these remarkable and truly prophetic words :—‘‘ I am 
“not at all surprised at the reception I have experienced. I 
“have begun several times many things, and I have often suc- 
** ceeded at last. I sit down now, but the time will come when 
‘“you will hear me.” Who that knows what part the speaker 
has played in the political history of this country since 1846, 
would suppose that those words were spoken in 1887, by 
Benjamin Disraeli ? 

The third of the volumes I have brought before you, is that 
on Church Principles, of which I have already quoted the 
title at length. The members of the Historic Society know 
well my admiration for elegant and expressive diction. Any- 
thing more pure and graceful, in thought and expression, than 
the concluding sentences of the passage I am about to quote 
(with which the volume ends) is not, I believe, to be found 
anywhere in the whole range of English literature. 


“ And here I close, at length, this review of the religious position of 
‘the Church of England under the circumstances of the day: of course, 
“not venturing to assume that these pages can effect in any degree the 
‘purpose with which they are written, of contributing to her security 
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“and peace; but yet full of the most cheerful anticipations of her 
“ destiny, and without the remotest fear either of schism among her 
“children, or of any permanent oppression from the state, whatever 
“may befal the state itself. She has endured for ten years, not only 
“‘ without essential injury, but with a decided and progressive growth in 
“her general influence as well as her inward vigour, the ordeal of 
‘‘ public discussion, and the brunt of many hostile attacks, in a time of 
‘“oreat agitation and disquietude, and of immense political changes.” 


The passage thus far has an interest of its own which 
forbade its omission, for other reasons than the desire to pre- 
serve the continuity of the paragraph. It then goes on in a 
higher strain :— 


“There was a period when her children felt no alarms for her safety : 
‘‘and then she was in serious peril. Of late their apprehensions have 
“been violently and constantly excited; but her dangers have diminished 
‘so poor a thing, at best,is human solicitude. Yes, if we may put any 
“trust in the signs that are within her and upon her, if we may at all 
‘‘rely upon the results of the patient and deliberate thoughts of many 
‘‘minds, upon the consenting testimony of foes and friends, the hand of 
‘‘her Lord is over her for good, to make her more and more a temple of 
‘His Spirit and an organ of His will. Surely He will breathe into 
‘her anew and more and more the breath of life, and will raise up in 
“her abundantly power in the midst of weakness, and the sense of 
‘power in the midst of the sense of weakness—of weakness in so far 
‘as she is an earthen vessel, of power inasmuch as she is a heavenly 
“treasure abiding therein. The might that none can withstand, the 
‘‘wisdom that none can pierce, the love that none can fathom, the 
‘revelation of truth whose light faileth not, the promise that never can 
“be broken ;—these are the pillars of her strength whereon she rests, 
‘we may trust not more conspicuous by their height than secure upon 
“their deep foundations.” 


The work from which these noble words are taken was 
published in the year 1841, Its author is described as 
“W, E. Gladstone, Esy., late Student of Christchurch, 
“and M.P. for Newark.” I bought my copy in London in 
1844, on one of my afternoons among the book stalls. It may 
have formed part of a bookseller’s ‘‘ remainder ;’ or been the 
spare copy of some critic or reviewer. Another work by the 
same author, which had been criticised by Macaulay in the 
Edinburgh Review, in an article which may now be found in 
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the collection of his “ Essays,’ I was never able to meet 


with, though I tried long to obtain a copy. The fact of. 


having written that book—‘‘ The Church in its relations 
with the State’—was the cause of its author resigning his 
seat in the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel, when that statesman 
brought in his measure for the endowment of Maynooth 
College. Yet the same writer, who at that time felt such a 
matter to be a serious difficulty, (though he did, eventually, 
“support Sir R. Peel's measure, in 1845,”) became, at a 
subsequent period, the very Minister who proposed and ac- 
complished the disestablishment of the Church in Ireland.* 
It is not for us to associate facts like these with any 
political preferences or prejudices of our own; or to con- 
template them in any aspect which is coloured (I was going 
to say distorted) by party feeling. Our object here should 
be to treat them in their higher relation, as matters of historic 
interest ; and to gather what lessons they may have to teach 
us, concerning the influence of character, and the conduct of 
life. And when we so regard them,—when the memory is 
quickened by such objects as I have now brought before 
you,—what strange variations in the position and character 
of men, and of affairs, are brought into view! What com- 
binations: what divisions: what purposes formed, and 
changed, and defeated! How some men seem fated to 


* One passage, in the volume on Church Principles, seems to illustrate as if by 
anticipation, and in a very striking way, thuse movements and changes in the 
arenas of Politics, Theology, and even the Arts, which have so remarkably 
characterised this century. ‘“ Thus it is with society in this our day. Munya 
“seed has sunk into the soil, and lain inorganic for a time, waiting the shower 
“and the sun. But at some instant, under some combination of causes too 
‘‘ subtle and too comprehensive for human analysis, the dormant instincts begin 
‘to move; and though at first blindly groping their way underground, they 
‘“‘oather themselves by degrees into masses, and these masses again unite in a 
‘“Jarger mass, until at length they are such that in their collision they shall 
** shake the world. Happy indeed is he who shall be found prepared in that 
“day, and happy the humblest of men, who, with sincere intent, shall have 
‘contributed in the very least degree towards such a preparation.’—Chap. vii, 
p. 518. This reads more like a passage in a specch in 1870, than a paragraph 
printed in 1840, 
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accomplish the very objects they have made it their chief 
purpose to oppose; and to fail in that which it seemed to be 
their special mission to effect! And when the mind thus 
recalls the Past, with its promise and its purpose; and pro- 
ceeds to contrast it with the Present; nothing can exhibit 
more fully—often, indeed, most pitifully—the confounding 
of hopes, the thwarting of intention, the inconstancy of 
man, the defeat of ambition. Yet, on the other hand, it 
is a cheering thing to see the marvellous success which 
sometimes waits on perseverance, the singular honour which 
never fails to crown high aims, lofty principle, and unsullied 
probity; and through all, and above all, to observe the 
working of that Power which makes man _ instrumental 
to its ends, and to watch and welcome the compassing of 
those results which mark the progress of humanity, and form 
the history of the world. 


Complete sets of the Society’s Transactions (to Vol. 
AXM1)-may now be-hadfor 9.) 4c5i Ssy «ERT 
Stugle Volumes, each “.95,-SY 5-5. cee eS Se 
Except Vol. ITI (first series), the price of whichis. 0 10 
Vols. XXI and XXII, the price for which 
18, FOC CRC sw hss ee ee Ce 
And this Vol., the price of whichis . . . 0 10 
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PROCEEDINGS, 


EWEN EY: EER D SHSSTON, 18:70:71. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, Liverpool, October 18th, 1870. 
Rev. A. HUME, D.C.L., Presipent, in tHE Cuartr. 


The Minutes of the Annual Excursion having been taken as read, and 
signed, the Secretary read the following 


REPORT. 


In presenting their Report of the Twenty-second completed Session, 
the Council have the pleasure of stating that the intellectual material 
has been unusually abundant. There was a full supply of suitable 
Papers, and the promises already for the ensuing Session are still more 
gratifying. They have the further satisfaction of saying that the delay 
in the issue of the Annual Volume, which in past years caused incon- 
venience to the Members, has in the last Session been overcome—the 
Volume was printed off in the middle of September, and in a few days 
after was in the course of distribution. They recommend to their 
successors a careful attention to promptness of issue; and that no 
author of a Paper be allowed to keep the press waiting beyond a very 
limited time. 

Several documents of very great value have lain over for the present, 
including the ecclesiastical lists forwarded by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott, B.D., respecting certain Churches in the city of Chester and 
in the diocese when it included the two counties; these will be of great 
interest, not only to the Members of the Society, but to the public at 
large. 


The Annual Excursion, which, however, forms no necessary part of 
the business of the Society, took place on Saturday, the 18th June. 
The Members and their friends visited Hawkstone, where, through the 
kindness of Lord Hill, they had free access to his grounds, and had the 
pleasure of dining together in the Waterloo tent. 


An important event, which marked the closing year, has been the 
visit to the town, for the third time, of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Though its investigations nominally coin- 
cided with only part of the subjects embraced by this Society, in reality 
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it covered a much larger space—very little which is comprised in your 
programme, except Literature, being foreign to their investigations. 
The stimulus which has thus been given to intellectual inquiry, and 
the new interest awakened in the public mind, cannot fail to produce 
important results to the community at large, and especially to the 
members of our local learned societies. 


When the Association visited the town in 1854, this Society had only 
been six years in existence, and had just entered on the occupation of 
its larger area, instead of, as at first, merely the subjects which illustrated 
the history of the two counties, yet the Members had the gratification 
of entertaining the Association at the close of its labours, and they 
presented honorary life memberships to twelve who had occupied a 
distinguished position in its ranks. In the interval three of these have 
been removed by death—Lord Ross, Sir David Brewster, and Dr. 
Whewell—all of whom had stood in the front rank in those departments 
of general knowledge which they cultivated respectively. 


On this occasion the Society elected six Honorary Members, and to 
avoid difficult or invidious selection, they nominated those whom the 
Association itself had chosen for the performance of important duties. 
These were the present President and his two immediate predecessors, 
and the three Lecturers during the week of the Liverpool meeting, viz., 
Professor Huxley, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor Stokes, Sec. R.S., D.C.L., 
J. D. Hooker, of Kew, M.D., F.R.S., Professor Tyndall, LL.D., F.BRS., 
Professor Rankine, LL.D., and Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., &., &c. 


At the end of the concluding general meeting, the Society’s diploma 
was presented to each of these gentlemen, and a set of the ten Volumes 
constituting the second series. ‘Through the kindness of Mr. Mayer, 
the Society were also enabled to present to Professor Huxley, the 
President, a Mazer Bowl, similar to those given on two previous occa- 
sions, viz., in 1849 and 1854. 


During the past Session various interchanges of the Society’s Volumes 
have been made with other Societies, and an extension of this recipro- 
vity is recommended, so as indirectly to enrich the Society’s Library by 
the surplus Volumes which remain in stock. 


With the view of making the Libraries of the various Societies which 
meet in this building more generally useful, the Council concurred in a 
suggestion emanating from the Literary and Philosophical Society. It 
was, that the various fragmentary Libraries be made available to all the 
Members of the Societies to which they respectively belong; an arrange- 
ment which would evidently contribute to the promotion of more 
fraternal relations. 


In the earlier history of this Society, several handsome donations 
were made from time to time in aid of the printing and illustration of 
the Volumes, and the Members therefore received much more than they 
were entitled to in virtne of their subscriptions merely. Of late years 
such donations have been less frequent, because the idea has seldom 
been suggested ; and as the size of the Volume has not been diminished, 
the finances of the Society have been drawn upon for printing purposes, 
in a larger proportion than usual. ‘his error, so far as it is one, can 
be remedied by occasional donations for illustrations as before, by 
printing in full only the more important Papers, and by disposing of 
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portions of the surplus stock, some Volumes of which are of great 
intrinsic value, though little known to gentlemen who have lately joined 
the Society. 


The balloting lists have been prepared in accordance with the laws, 
and duly forwarded to the various Members of the Society. 


The Report having been unanimously adopted, the President stated 
that as the Treasurer's financial statement, had not been prepared in its 
usual form, its consideration would be postponed till a future meeting. 
This having been agreed to, the election for the Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year was proceeded with. ‘The result announced from 
the Chair, is shewn on page iv. 


The PRESIDENT then delivered his InauauaL ADDRESS.* 


November 8rd, 1870. 
Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., &c., President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By Mr. T. J. Moore. 

1. Specimens of Encaustic tiling, from St. John’s Church, the 
oldest in the city of Chester, and lately rebuilt by the Marquis 
of Westminster ; and Roman Samian ware and coarser pottery, 
from among ancient fortifications in the same city ;—these 
articles having been recently presented to the Derby Museum, 
by Mr. Aaron Whitty. 


2. Two Abyssinian MS rolls, illustrated with portraits and 
ornaments, and written in the Ethiopic character. Procured 
by officers of the late military expedition to Madagascar. 


8. A curious native West African hand loom, for mat weaving, 
containing a specimen of the work which it was designed to 
execute; aud with it a bag containing some of the dried grass, 
of various colours, used as weft. 


4, Two living fish. They are remarkable and rare: they walk 
over dry land seeking water, and inhabit the ponds about Rio. 
They are probably the first seen alive in Europe. They were 
brought over and presented by Captain J. A. Parry, R.M.S.S. 
“Pascal.” There are in the Derby Museum six others living, 
well worthy of inspection by the curious. 


5. The latest natural history rarity: a dead specimen of a huge 
mud turtle or tortoise, from the Upper Nile, brought home by 
Captain Horsfall. This is said to be a great delicacy. The 
specimen exhibited shewed one striking peculiarity of the living 
creature, viz., the imperfect union between the upper and 
lower shells, as compared with tortoises, terrapines, and even 
turtles. ‘These are formed for living in mud or the ooze of 
freshwater rivers and streams. 


* Transactions, page 1. 
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By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

1. Seven pieces of moss agate, recently found in Patagonia by 
Mr. John Ellis of this town. They were picked up, the 
natural forms upon the seabeach, and five manipulated ones, 
of forms similar to those of some of our own aboriginal flint 
instruments, on the surface of elevated ground, inland. 


2. A photograph of a remarkable sculptured stone, hitherto 
unpublished, in the parish church at Ilkley in Yorkshire, the 
ancient Olicana. It is believed to be of Roman execution and 
of mythical design. Dr. Whitaker, in his history of Craven, 
shortly notices the slab, and is of opinion that the whole 
steeple of the church was built of Roman materials, dug from 
the foundations of a Roman fortress. 


The following Paper was read :— 


On tHE Po.iticaL Economy oF GREAT Britatn, Sec. IV. Tae 
INFLUENCE OF FEimMIGRATION upon LaBour AND INpustry, by B. L. 
Benas, Esq. 


November 17th, 1870. 
Jos. Boutr, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
1. A purse of an African chief. 
2. Several primitive fish hooks. 
3. A Nubian spoon, elaborately carved. 
4, A spoon, carved by one of the inmates of the Lancaster 
Lunatic Asylum. 


By Mr. T. J. Moore (Derby Museum.) 

A remarkable sponge, a fine example of a supposed new species, 
discovered by Dr. Carpenter and Prof. Wyville Thomson, in 
the deep sea dredgings of the “ Porcupine.” It has been pre- 
sented to the museum by Mrs. J. IX. Gray, and is considered 
by Dr. Gray to be identical with a species described by Dr. 
Leidy, in America, from a specimen from Santa Cruz. The 
long silicious filaments serve to hold the sponge more or less 
loosely anchored in the mud of the deep sea bed. 


By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 


A number of books, letters, and engravings in illustration of his 
Paper, which was entitled— 


AN UNPUBLISHED EpIsopE IN THE Lire or WiLuLIAM Roscok, POET 
AND HISTORIAN. 


Mr. Klsby presented to the Society an engraved copperplate of an 
Abyssinian fibula, which belonged to the late Miss Tinne. 
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December ist, 1870. 
Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were duly elected Ordinary Members of the 
Society :— 
Mr. John Paul Rylands. 
Mr. Benjamin Lepard Green. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 
By Major Egerton Leigh, per Mr. Mayer. 

An ancient caudle cup and cover, with an inscription—Ha Dono 
Regis—(the gift of the King.) It has for a long time been in 
possession of the family, and used at the birth of the children. 
Having been made before silver was stamped, it is supposed 
to be of the period of King Henry VIII. 

An ancient silver ring, of singular form, having four rows of 
round beads, on the top of which isa fish. Probably one of 
the early Christian emblems. 


By James Mathews, Esq., Rock Ferry. 
1. A very large and heavy war club, studded with round pierced 
pieces of white shell. 
2. A large club, the end of which is splayed; the handle is orna- 
mented with lines, carved in zig-zag. 
3. A calabash water bottle. 
4. A beautifully-formed war canoe paddle. All the foregoing are © 
from New Zealand. 
. A hand club or mace, the ball at the end carved in sections 
like a melon; from the Fiji islands. 


By Mr. Mayer. 

1. An iron dagger-case, with very rudely-carved figures and 
bands of ornament. The upper part is of brass and of a more 
recent date ; the iron work is of about the 14th century. 

2. Two flint arrow heads, found on the battle-field of Harlaw in 
1867; the smaller one is of extremely delicate make. 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

1. A supplement to sea Stlurum, or an illustrated catalogue of 
the Museum of Antiquities at Caerleon. By John Edw. Lee, 
PSs Pele: 

2. Illustrated description of enamelled glass beads, &., and a 
portion of an ancient saintly shrine in bronze—in his collec- 
tion. By Robert Day, jun., Esq., F.S.A., Cork. 

By Lieut.-Col. Trimble. 

1. Bronze objects found in Ireland, viz., a fine and well-formed 
specimen of the ancient Irish battle-axe, resembling a short 
“leaf-shaped” sword, the shaft of which, in wood, fixed at a 
right angle, crumbled away upon handling. Found fourteen 
feet deep in a bog, near Castle Derg, county Tyrone. 

. A small but well-made and looped spearhead. 
. A small cup with fluted side, supposed to have been used at 
the altar. 


Or 
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By the Rey. Dr. Hume. 

A Burmese book, of curious design. 

He also exhibited two maps of great local interest, in which the 
wards of the town were marked, showing also at a glance the amount 
of school accommodation, and the number of scholars of different 
denominations attending those schools, as also the disparity of accom- 
modation and attendance in different districts. 


The President alluded to the recent death by violence of Mr. Christian 
Flueck, formerly Hon. Librarian of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and remarked that he was sure the members would hear with 
very great regret of the untimely end of so intelligent and courteous 
a gentleman. 


The following Paper was read :— 


RELIQUES oF THE ANGLo-Saxon CuurRcHEsS oF St. BRIDGET AND 
St. Hirpepurea (Hitpre Istanp) Parish or Wust Kirksy IN 
Wirrat,* by H. Eeroyd Smith. 


Mr. Smith illustrated his Paper with a number of well executed 
drawings. 


December 15th, 1871. 


Rev. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., for Mr. E. Mathews, Rock Ferry. 

1. Six small cups with handles, made by Pennington on Shaw's 
Brow, Liverpool. These cups belonged to Mr. Mathews’ 
grandmother, Betty Broadwood, daughter of Joshua Wright, 
clerk of St. Paul’s Church, who kept the tavern called 
“The Folly,” at the corner of Mill Lane. They were used about 
a hundred years ago for “ bragget” drinking. 

. The skull of an albatross. 

. A pair of nicely-adjusted Chinese scales. 

. A fancy riding-whip, made of the horn of a rhinoceros. 

. A piece of the same horn in the rough. 

6. An old Dutch tobacco box, with groups of raised figures, 
representing scenes from the life of Christ. 


By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 
A new local periodical, occasionally illustrated, entitled Bachelor’s 
Papers, of which three numbers had appeared, the serial being 
edited by a young gentleman residing in Bold Street. 


The Paper for the evening was read by the President. It had been 
prepared by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., from the 
Records of the Duchy of Lancaster, and gave an account of Cockersand 
Abbey, Cartmel Priory, Holland Priory, Burscough Priory, and Conis 
head Priory. 


Or CO Oo 


* Transactions, page 13. 
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January 12th, 1871. 


Davip Buxton, Ph. Dr. F.R.S.L., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were unanimously elected Ordinary Members 
of the Society :— 


Jas. Paterson, Esq., Warrington. 

EK. J. Wilson, Esq., Custom House, Liverpool. 

Frank Andrews, Esq., Apsley House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
John Hirst, jun., Esq., Dobeross, Saddleworth. 

F. J. Fownes, Esq., 10, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

G.’H. Float, Esq., 87, Richmond Terrace. 

Samuel Kisch, Esq., M.D., 14, Great George Square. 
Wm. Ferguson, Esq., 2, St. Aidan’s. Terrace, Claughton. 


The following objects were exhibited :-— 


By H. 
# 


jee) 


Ecroyd Smith. 


. An early but undated Dutch chrorographical map of the 


British isles, locally interesting through depicting the present 
peninsula of Wirral as an island. 


. Photograph of a rare engraving, by Knyff and Kip, cir. 1700, 


representing a bird’s eye view of Katon Hall estate and 
neighbourhood, including Beeston Hill, Castle, &e. 


. Copperplate engraving, d Plan of the intended Navigable 


Canal from Liverpool to Leeds, executed by John Longbottom, 
engineer, cir. 1769-70, much altered in construction as regards 
the Lancashire portion of the route. 


. Copy (one of the very few extant) of Apollo’s Cabinet, or the 


Muse's Delight, an 8vo volume of music and songs, compiled 
by the printer, John Sadler, of Harrington Street, 1756. 


. Lamp, in porcelain, probably French, but beautifully painted, 


with a portrait of Iola or Omphale (wives of Bacchus), by 
Billingley, about 1800. 


. Drinking-cup, in porcelain, printed with a characteristic scene 


of Liverpool life, cir. 1760, and signed by John Sadler, of 
Harrington Street, the inventor of printing upon ceramic 
productions. 


By Mr. J. Harris Gibson. 
A curious German copperplate, dated 1677, depicting a gentle- 


man presenting an open volume to the Virgin Mary and Child 
seated upon clouds, with German inscription. 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 


A 


map of the Borough of Liverpool, divided into wards, in which, 
by an ingenious arrangement, the number of schools were 
shewn, so as to indicate the denomination of each school, the 
number of scholars attending, and the number of children in 
each district for which there exists no schoo] accommodation. 
In one corner of the map was a diagram, bringing all the 
details of the map into a focus, so that the facts intended to 
be conveyed could be seen at a glance. 
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By Mr. Samuel Hill. 
A Bible, dated 1630, in excellent preservation. 


The following Paper was read :— 


An Essay on Sones anp BALLADS; ILLUSTRATED FROM SHAKES- 
PEARE AND THOSE CURRENT IN LANcaAsHIRE,* by the late John Harland, 
F'.S.A., and T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. 


January 26th, 1871. 


JosEPH Mayer, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
1. A number of Chinese drawings. 
2. Several photographs from the last French exhibition. 


By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 

1. A print, representing the lily tank, in which was grown, in his 
garden at Bebington, Cheshire, in the open air, the Victoria 
Regia lily, together with most of the lilies hitherto only 
grown in hothouses; and on the banks which surrounded the 
tank were grown many varieties of plants and flowers never 
before grown in the open air. 

2. Four silver ornaments, which appear to have been tags or ends 
of straps; two of them are ornamented with the entwined 
vermicular work so frequently found on Anglo-Saxon objects 
and in the illuminations of their manuscripts; the other two 
have peculiar ornamentation, probably unique—all the orna- 
ments are surrounded by a row of dots. The holes where the 
rivets fastened the leather straps are quite perfect on three of 
the tags. Along with them are two roundels of gold-orna- 
mented scrolls of filligree work, about one inch and a half 
diameter. They were found on Gothland moor in Yorkshire, 
which on the map is marked Lilla Howe, about a mile from 
the source of the Yorkshire river Derwent. In Eadwin’s 
Villa Regia it is related that Lilla, the king’s favourite, saved 
his master’s life from assassination at the cost of his own, 
A.D. 625; and probably they came from Lilla’s grave, as they 
evidently belonged to a person of rank. At the same place 
were found several plain gold rings and a gold brooch which 
is said to have had a white stone in it. 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

A rare large paper copy of the Durobrive of Antonius (Castor 
Northants) illustrating the extensive pottery works, iron foun- 
dries, and villas of the Roman period in this neighbourhood. 


The Paper for the evening was by Mr. Charies Hardwick, of Man- 
chester, and was entitled—On GIANTS, MYTHICAL AND OTHERWISE. It 
was read, in the absence of the author, by Dr. Buxton. 


* Transactions, page 87. 
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February 9th, 1871. 


JoseEPH Maver, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A number of the friends of members, including ladies, were present 
at this meeting by invitation. 


Mr. John E. Pearson, Golborne park, near Newton-le-Willows, was 
duly elected an Ordinary Member of the Society. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., for Sir Thomas Tobin of Ballincollig 
Castle. 

A large collection of Irish gold ornaments, amongst which was— 
(1.) A torque, weighing 37 dwts. 6 grains, and measuring 
nearly nine inches across. Jt was found near Mangerton, in 
the county of Kerry, in 1842, eight feet below the surface of 
the bog, being one of the most perfect ornaments ever found, 
shewing all the ornamentation quite distinct. (2.) A collar, 
weighing 1 oz. 13 dwts., found in draining a field near Bailey- 
borough, county Cavan, July, 1856. (38.) Five armille or 
bracelets, supposed by some antiquarians to have been ad- 
justed in weight to serve as representatives of money. They 
are nearly of one form, being made of thick gold wire, tapering 
from the centre to the ends, which are formed into cusps. They 
vary in weight from 10 dwts. to 25 dwts. (4.) Part of a 
plaque, of very elaborate workmanship, having two rows of 
interlaced work; found near Ballycotton, county Cork, 1867. 
From the fragments remaining being broken in pieces by the 
countryman who found them, it is not unlikely that it was the 
covering of a shield or piece of armour. (5.) Several silver 
bracelets or pieces of ring money, with an ingot of gold, for- 
merly used by persons making a contract, the holding of each 
end by parties to a bargain being considered a most holy pact. 
(6.) A very interesting collection of gold ornaments; amongst 
them some most beautifully-wrought plaque earrings, brooches, 
pins, and other articles. 


Mr. Mayer also exhibited, for Mr. Frank Holder, 

Some very uncommon ethnological objects from various countries, 
and a carved figure of St. John, made from the wood of Shake- 
speare’s mulberry tree. 

By Mr. Mayer. 

Two gold figures, found in the graves at Peru: a curious figure 
watch and a watch in the shape of a guitar. 

By Mr. Henry Boyle. 3 

A “Windermere ball:” a perfectly round and slightly elastic 
ball, of about five inches in diameter, composed entirely 
of dead larch leaves, and formed beneath the water by the 
motion of the eddies in the shallow bays of the lake. 

By Mr. G. H. Float. 


A very carefully drawn copy of an original miniature of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Helliard. 


P 
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By Mr. Jacob, for Mr. George Mills. 
Two very curious specimens of coral, in the form of cornucopie, 


brought from the Philippine Islands. 


By Mr. Jacob, for Mr. Leyland. 


te 
2. 
3 


OO IS OT 


A slave whip of rhinoceros hide, from central Africa. 
Head rest or pillow for two persons, used by Zulu Kaffirs. 


. A strip of embroidered work, the only dress worn by native 


women of Zulu. 

Head band worn by Zulu ladies. 

Common knife and spoon in use by Kaffirs. 
Glass coral from Japan. 

Walking-stick of rhinoceros hide. 


. Japanese carving on the root of a tree. 
. Carved nautilus shell. 


The following Paper was read :— 
On THE Earty Works oF Eminent Men,* by Dr. Buxton. 


February 23rd, 1871. 


Rey. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 
By Mr. Holder. 


= 


. Teapot, in memory of Admiral Vernon. 


2, Russian tryptich. 


By 


4. 
5. 


= OO o8 


. Dutch pistol tinder box. 
. Collection of documents from the Crimean war. 
. Chinese treatise on geography. 


A copy of the first Hnglish book printed in Egypt. 
. Copy of vessels’ reports, signed by Paul Jones. 


r. F. Taylor. 
its 
m: 
3. 


A collection of New Zealand ferns and mosses. 

Petrifaction of wood from the island of Antigua, West Indies. 
Chlorastrolite, or green star stone, named by Dr. Jackson, 
taken at Rock harbour, east side of Isle Royal, Lake Superior. 
Snake nuts from Demerara. 

Teeth of the sea cow, from Og Island, river Essequibo. 


By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 
An iron sword, with handle of carved wood and engraved guard 


and pommel, found many years ago on the site of the Roman 
camp at Maryport, where seventeen inscribed altars were 
recently found, and supposed also to be of Roman fabrication. 
It is, however, only of sixteenth century workmanship, but a 
good example. 


* Transactions, page 181. 
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The following Paper was read :— 

Notes oN THE “ VictoRIA REGIA,’ WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS HABIT, 
BOTH AS GROWN IN THE AMAZON AND IN THE OPEN AIR LATELY AT 
BEBINGTON, NEAR LiveRpoot, by Henry Boyle, Hsq., M.A. 


During the conversation which followed the reading of the Paper, 
Mr. Frederick Taylor read some interesting remarks on the plant as seen 
by him in its native waters. 


| March 9th, 1871. 
Rey. A. Hume, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were duly elected Ordinary Members of the 
Society :— 
Joseph Dod, Esq., Bebington. 
Edw. Whalley, Esq., Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Co. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By Samuel Smith, jun., ‘Esq. 
Two curious eastern knives, one with remarkably heavy handle, 
the other a very peculiarly- shaped clasped knife, with a kind 
of rack-work and spring at back to keep it open. 


By ae Holder. 
. Curious old oak carving— Abraham and Isaac.” 
. Fruit from the West Coast of Africa. 
Old bronze— The Crucifixion’—date 1103. 
. Staffordshire ware jug by Neale, contemporary of Wedgwood. 
. Ancient pottery from the Crimea. 
. Curious Dutch book of engravings. 
. Ancient sword and spear. 


By Mr. H. Kcroyd Smith. 

A large printing block of carved wood, apparently a section or 
panel from the wall of a hall or corridor. The design, of 
superior execution, includes a considerable amount of inlaying 
with brass and copper wire, the whole haying a very pleasing 
effect, in the well-known Chinese style. A second piece, 
similarly ornamented, but of cylindrical form and three feet 
long, was unfortunately turned into firewood. Both were 
found some years ago in a house, long uninhabited, in 
Paddington. 


Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith also exhibited, from the Mayer collection, 
Examples of the best manufacture of English porcelain, from 
early Bow, Chelsea, and Staffordshire to Liverpool, the last 
including both painted pieces of Chaffers’s and others printed 
by John Sadler. 
By Dr. Buxton, for Mr. Frank Jones. 
1. Karly English drinking cups. 
2. Jasper teapot (Ben Adams.) 
3. Cream jug (Joseph Mayer.) 
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4, Karly English painting. 

5. Elijah Mayer. 

6. Spode. 

7. Karly Wedgwood. 

8. Ditto. 

9. Modern Wedgwood pipe. 

10. Early English pipe, dug up at Denbigh castle. 
11. Elizabethan jug. 
12. A very early copy of tbe Portland vase. 


The following Paper was read by Dr. Buxton :— 


A History oF PoTrERY, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
pay,* by Joseph Mayer, F'.S.A. 


March 28rd, 1871. 
Rev. A. Home, D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By Mr. M. P. Elsby. 

Several articles of ancient Roman pottery, belonging to A. Wal- 
ford, Esq., viz., several Roman lamps (plain and ornamental) ; 
a piece of Samian ware, found in Camp-field, Manchester ; 
a beautiful piece of Samian ware, brought from Alexandria in 
Egypt; and a perfect Roman colander. Also a piece of minute 
Chinese carving from Shanghai. | 

By Dr. Kendrick, in illustration of his Paper. 

Roman remains found at Wilderspool, an undoubted Roman 
station, probably the Condate of Antoninus. Several varieties 
of pottery, both in shape and description, had not been noticed 
before. Some curious double cups and a peculiar form of 
mortarium were also shewn. Bronze fibule, hair-pins, glass 
beads in several varieties, Roman keys, sacrificial and other 
knives, &e. 


The following Paper was read :— 


Recent DiscovERIES AT THE Roman Srre at WILDERSPOOL, NEAR 
WARRINGTON, wiTH A Map or THE Roman Roaps 1n SoutH Lanoa- 
SHIRE AND NortH CHESHIRE,* by James Kendrick, Hsq., M.D. 


April 6th, 1871. 
JosmpH Mayer, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


1 he following objects were exhibited :— 


By Mr. G. S. Robertson. 
A bayonet of about 1790, found April 5th, 1871, at Garston. 


* Transactions, page 47. + Ibid., page 153. 
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By Mr. Wm. Ferguson. 


A flint celt, found more than a century ago near Stanes Castle, 
Aberdeenshire. 


By Mr. D. T. Stewart. 
Two MSS from Abyssinia, one taken from the wall of a Church, 
and the other from the neck of a slain chief at Senafe. 


By Mr. Mayer. 

A series of specimens of Samian ware, all of which were of 
remarkable types, some of them perhaps unique from the 
boldness of the high relief and the beauty of the modelling. 
One piece of pottery red ware, part of a vase, has a painted 
figure upon it, in red ochre, of a female in the act of dancing. 
This was found at Colchester. 


Also, by kind permission of Mr. Raynes, of Rock Ferry, Mr. Mayer 
exhibited— 

Some extraordinary specimens of fossil bones, found in the lime- 
stone beds of the quarries at Pentregwyddal, in the parish of 
Llysfaen, in the county of Carnarvon; and four silver Roman 
coins, one of them belonging to the Emperor Tiberius, another 
to Claudius, a consular family, and one illegible—they are 
part of a large find under a cairn on Penmaenmawr. 

By the Rev. Canon Eaton, M.A. 

Several coins, including English and Scotch, silver and copper, 
found during the recent restoration of the parish church of 
St. Bridget, West Kirby. 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

1. A gentleman’s shagreen-covered travelling toilet case, with 
accommodation for a mirror, silver cup for hot water, tweezers, 
and a dirk, in addition to the inevitable razors and strap. 

2. A door-key in latten, of about the 14th century, recently found 
among the ruins of Roche Abbey, South Yorkshire. 

3. A variety of objects, in illustration of his Paper. 

The following Paper was read :— 


ARCHEOLOGY IN THE Merszy District, 1870-71,* by Mr. H. Heroyd 
Smith. 


April 20th, 1871. 
JosEPH Maver, F.S.A., in the Chair. 


The friends of Members, including ladies, attended this meeting, and 
there were shewn on the tables most of the objects exhibited during the 
Session. In addition to these the following were exhibited :— 

By Mr. T. J. Moore. 

1, A prayer book, temp. Queen Anne, belonging to Miss Clegg 
of New Brighton, containing the service for the healing of 
those afflicted with “ King’s evil.” 


* Transactions, page 119, 
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2. A cyphering book, dated 1675, remarkable for caligraphic 
skill and arithmetical peculiarities—belonging to Mrs. Good- 
win, of Suffolk. - 

Dah kettle, a tea-pot, and a tube, used by the natives of Chili 
for preparing the mate tea—belonging to Mrs. Whiteway. 


The following Paper was read :— 


A DEsorrpTion oF A PICTURE FOUND IN ONE OF THE Rock TomsBs 
AT BENIHASSEN, Heyer. 


Read by Dr. Buxton, in the absence of the author, the Rev. Dr. H: 
Haigh. 


ANNUAL EXCURSION. 


The Annual Excursion of the Society took place on Thursday, 
September 14th, the locality chosen being Bebington, Cheshire. The 
party, including the friends of Members, both ladies and gentlemen, 
left the George’s landing-stage at 1-30 p.m., and proceeded by steamer 
to New Ferry for Bebington. Here the Society visited the Fine Art 
Exhibition, opened under the auspices of Mr. Mayer, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, in aid of a fund for the establishment of a 
local hospital. The company were highly gratified with the collection, 
which contained pictures and other works of art of a high character. 
After inspecting the exhibition, the party were admitted to the grounds 
of Pennant’s House, the residence of Mr. Mayer, to view the choice 
collection of rare plants, fruit trees, the fernery, &c., &c., the guests being 
hospitably entertained by Mr. and Miss Mayer. The parish church at 
Bebington was also visited and examined with great interest. It is 
now in process of restoration and renovation, its architectural features 
being well worth preserving; the West end is Norman, and in good 
preservation, the East being of the time of Henry VII, while the tower 
and spire belong to an intermediate period. The church is said to have 
no parallel in the neighbourhood. At four o’clock the party proceeded 
to Eastham, where dinner was served at the Ferry Hotel. The Rev. 
Dr. Hume, President, occupied the chair, having on his right and left 
Miss and Mr. Mayer, who were the guests of the Society on the occasion. 
The vice-chairs were filled by Mr. ‘J. A. Picton and D. Buxton, Ph.D. 
Various toasts having been given and responded to, the party returned 
by steamer to Liverpool, having spent a most agreeable afternoon. 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Abbey of Ystraa Marchill (The). From the Author, M. C. Jones, Esq., 
iS A; 


Architectural Societies of the Diocese of Lincoln, County of York, 
Archdeaconry of Northampton, County of Bedford, Diocese of 
Worcester, and Town of Sheffield. Reports and Papers read at 
Meetings of the. 


Antiquarian Society of L’Otest. Bulletins of. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vols. xv, xvi, xvii, and xvii; from R. A. 
Macfie, Esq., M.P. 


Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 1870. Journal of. 
Birkenhead Free Public Library. Fourteenth Annual Report. 
Boston Society of Natural History. Transactions. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. Address by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, delivered at Liverpool, Sept. 14th, 1870. 


British Association. Statement of Account of the Liverpool Local Fund. 
Buckinghamshire, Records of, No. 1, vol. iv. 


Buckinghamshire, Proceedings of the Architectural and Archeological 
Society of. October, 1870. 


Cheshire Gentry in 1715. By the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P. 


Colonial Questions pressing for immediate Solution; from the Author, 
R. A. Macfie, Esq. 


Curiosities of Mathematics; from the Author, James Smith, Esq. 


Cyclometry and Circle-Squaring in a Nutshell; from the Author, 
James Smith, Esq. 


Elementary Education, T'welve Papers on; from the Author, Rev. A. 
Hume, D.C.L. 


Extracts from the Register of the Parish of Little Budworth; from 
Sir Philip Egerton. 


Historical and Archeological Society of Ireland. ws ournal, vol. 1, third 
series, July, 1869. 


Humboldt, Address on the birth of, by Louis Agassiz. Boston, 1869. 
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Invertebrata of Massachussets. Report of the; by A, Gould, M.D. 


Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diary, and Poetical and Mathematical Almanac 
for 1871; from T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. 


Leeds Philosophical Society. Annual Report for 1869-70. 


Liverpool Architectural and Archeological Society. Proceedings, 
Twenty-third Session. 


Liverpool Free Public Library, Museum, and Schools. Highteenth 
Annual Report. 


Liverpool Police Establishment Report, with Tabular Returns of the 
state of Crime. 


Liverpool Polytechnic Society. Journal, February 23rd, 1871. 


Minnesota, Progress and Capabilities of, being the Second Annual 
Report of the Commissioners of Statistics, for the years 1860-61 
and 1869. 


Minnesota Editorial Convention, Third Annual Meeting of the, 1869. 
Mosaic Decoration, a Paper on. By the Right Hon. A. H. Layard. 
Musurdu, Journey to. By B. Anderson, Esq. 

Naturalists’ Field Club, Liverpool. Proceedings, 1869-70. 

Northern Society of Antiquaries, Copenhagen. Proceedings and Papers. 


Reliques of the Anglo-Saxon Churches of West Kirkby; from the 
Author, H. Ecroyd Smith, Esq. 


Royal Astronomical Society. Papers of the, 6 vols. 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. v, part 1. 


Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. Thirty-seventh Annual Report, 
1869. 


Royal Dublin Society. Journal, No. 39. 


Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland. Journal, 
1871. 


Royal Irish Academy. Transactions—Polite Literature, part 4; An- 
tiquities, part 8. 


Royal Society. Proceedings, parts 118 to 122, vol. xviii; vol. xix, 
Nos, 1937 124, 125: 


Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. Memoir, new series, 1869. 


Royal Society of Literature. Transactions, part 3, vol. ix. 
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Royal Society of Edinburgh. Proceedings, 1869-70. 


Science and Religion, the Connexion between. A Sermon preached 
during the recent visit of the British Association; from the 
Author, Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., &e. 


Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report, 1868. 


Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological Society. Transactions, 
vol. ii, part 4. 


St. George’s Hall (Liverpool.) Correspondence relating to, between 
R. Rawlinson, Esq., and the late H. L, Elmes, Esq., Architects ; 
from R. Rawlinson, Esq. 


Statistical Society of London. Journal, June to Sept., 1870. 

Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History Society. Proceed- 
ings, 1868-69. 

Society of Antiquaries. Proceedings, No. 9, vol. 4. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Proceedings. 

Society of Arts. Journal. 

Surrey Archeological Society. Collections, vol. i, part 1; vol. ix, part 1. 


Thermodynamic Theory of Waves, of finite longitudinal disturbance ; 
from the Author, Professor Rankine, C.E., LL.D., &e. 


Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Association. Journal. 
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ARCHHOLOGY IN THE MERSEY District, 1870, 
by Henry Ecroyd Smith, 119 

Assyrian Art, 53 

Athens and Corinth, schools of pottery in, 66 

Aztecs, earthenware of, 59 
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Bacchanalian songs of Lancashire, 109 

Ballads and songs, essay on, 87 

Ballad singers of the past and present, 116 
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Benas, B. L., author of paper, 196 

Birkenhead Priory, objects discovered at, 137 
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British Association Meeting in Liverpool, im- 
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Eccleston Church, inscription at, 139 

Education, importance of a higher grade of, 9 

Egyptian pottery, 50 

Elementary Education Act of 1870, 8 





Elsby, Miles Pilling, exhibiter, 204; donor, 196 
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English pottery, 82 
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Ferguson Wm., elected a member, 199; exhibiter, 
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Flemish pottery, 81 

Flower pots, 71 
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Hardwick, Charies, author of paper, 200 
Harland John, F.S.A., part author of paper, 87 
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Hirst, John, jun., elected a member, 199 
Hildeburgh-eye, first designation of Hilbre Is- 
land, 33 
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Hill, Samuel, exhibiter, 200 

Holy Trinity (Cheshire), inventory of Church 
goods at, temp. Edward VI, 175 

Holder, Frank, exhibiter, 201, 202, 203 

Hospital of St. John without the North Gate, 
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Edward VI., 176 
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Kendrick, James, M.D., author of paper, 153; 
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Leyland, Mr., exhibiter, 202 
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Mathews, E., exhibiter, 198 

Mathews, James, exhibiter, 197 

Mayer, Joseph, F.S.A., author of paper; 
ter, 197, 200, 201 

Majolica School of Pottery, 77 

Mersey Bowmen, 146 

Mills, Geo. , exhibiter, 202 

Medieeval pottery, 7 75 

Moore, T. J., exhibiter, 195, 196, 204 


O 


exhibi- 


On THE ART oF PorTeERy, by Joseph Mayer, 
F.S.A., Vice-President, 47 

On RECENT DiscovERIES AT THE ROMAN SITE AT 
WILDERSPOOL, NEAR WARRINGTON, by James 
Kendrick, M.D., 153 

“Oldham Recruit,” the, ballad, 111 

Oxford prize poems, 185 


Pp 


Percy Reliques, discovery of, 91 

Palissy, the potter, 77 

Paterson, James, elected a member, 199 

Painted vases, 62 

Pearson, John E., elected a member, 201 

Penitential scourge for Garston, 141 

Potters, estimation of by the Greeks, 66 

Potter’s wheel, discovery of, by Corobieus the 
Athenian, 61. 

craft, antiquity of, 48 

Pottery, art of, 47, antiquity of, 48; found in 
tombs, 49; Dresden, 48; Terra Cotta, 51; Chal- 
dean, 54; Egyptian, 55; Chinese,57; American, 
58; Aztec,59; Etruscan, 61; Greek, 65; Roman- 
Samian, 73; Aretine, 74; Roman-British, 74 ; 
Neglect of on the decline and fall of Rome. 75; 
Medieval, 75; Italian, 76; Majolica, 77; Ger- 
man, 77; French, 77; Henri II, 78; Flemish, 

1; English, 52; Wedgwood, 83 ; Liverpool, 84 
Printing on porcelain, 145 
Proceedings, twenty-third session, 1870-71, 192 


R 


RELIQUES OF THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCHES OF 
Sr. BripGeT anpd Sr. HiLnDEBURGA, WEST 
KIRKBY, CHESHIRE, by Henry Ecroyd Smith, 
13 

Relics at old Farnworth, 149 

Robert de Rodelent, induction of into the Barony 
of Rhuddlan, 14 





a ——, death and burial of, 16 
Robertson, 8S. G., exhibiter, 204 

Romano-British pottery, 74 

development, 30 

Roman beads found at Wirral, 43 

bronze articles found at Wilderspool, 171 
coin found in Liverpool, 121 

coins and personal ornaments found near 
Hilbre Island, 32 

occupation, traces of, near Lytham, 31 
pottery at Wilderspool, 162 

potters, 72 

remains at Wilderspool, 123 

site at Wilderspool, near Warrington, 153 
Runic stones, different kinds of, 22 

Rylands, John Paul, elected a member, 197 


tS) 





























Sadler, the potter, 85 

Samian ware, 73 

Samian ware at Wilderspool, 168 

St. Bridget’s, Cheshire, inventory of Church 
goods at, temp. Edward VI, 175 


| St. 


| 








Bridget’s Church, West Kirkby, alterations 

effected in, 20 

St. Hildeburge, Island of, 29 

St. Martin’s, Cheshire, inventory of Church 
goods at, temp Edward VI, 176 

St. Mary at Hill, Cheshire, invent ory of Church 
goods at, temp. Edward VI, 174 

St. Michael's, Cheshire, inventory of Church 
goods at, temp. Edward VI, 175 

St. Olave's, Cheshire, inventory of Church goods 
at, temp. Edward VI, 176 

St. Peter's, Cheshire, inventory of Church goods 
at temp. Edward VLI., 17 

Scientific knowledge, enumeration of facts relat- 
ing to, of the year 1869,5  ~ 

—— ———__-_——, increase of, 3 

— coins found on the Meols beach, Cheshire, 


1 

Sepulchral stone found at Hilbre Island, 1864, 42 

Seals and pilgrims’ signs, 44, 45, 46 

Shakespeare, examples of songs from, 87, 100 

Shenstone’s ballad of “ Jemmy Dawson,” 107 

Smith Samuel, jun., 203 

Smith, Henry Ecroyd, author of paper, 13 119; 
exhibiter aud author of paper, 196; exhibiter, 
129, 200, 202, 203 

Songs and ballads, glance at the history of, 88 ; 
examples of, from Shakespeare and those cur- 
rent in Lancashire, 87, 118 

Spittell of Boghton, Cheshire, inventory of 
Church goods at, temp. Edward V1, 176 

Stewart, D. T , exhibiter, 205 

Sub-marine forest on the beach at Wirral, theories 
concerning, 34 


aE 


Taylor Frederick, exhibiter, 202 

Terra Cotta, early employment of for decorating 
houses, 51 

THE Harty WorKS oF EMINENT MEN, by 
David Buxton, Ph.Dr., F.R.S.L., Honorary 
Secretary, 181 

The letters of Runnymede, quoted, 187 

Tobin, Sir Thomas, exhibiter, 201 

Trimble, Lieut.-Col., exhibiter, 197 

Tryptichon of the seventeenth century, 123 


U 


Urn coffiers, in Corsica, 51 

—————- —, in Greece, 52; similar, made of 
wood in Britain, 52; among the Indians of 
Brazil, 52 


V 
Vaulted interment at Warrington, 126 
W 


Wallasey, insulation of, in early times, 37 

Walcott, Rev. Mackenzie, EC. *B.D:, ESAs 
author of paper, 173 

Wedgwood Josiah, 83 

West Kirkby Parish Church, litigation concern- 
ing, in the time of King Stephen, 16 

——_—-——, dedication of, 18 

————_ —-, Rectors of, 19 

West Kirkby, situation of, described, 13 

Whalley Edw., elected a member, 203 

Wilson, E. J., elected a member, 199 

Wilder spool, near Warrington, "Roman site at, 
153; Roman pottery at, 162; analysis of the 
clays found at, 162; Samian ware at, 168; 
Roman bronze articles found at, 171 

Wilkinson, T. T., F.R.A.S., author ‘of paper, 87 


FINIS. 


T. BRAKELL, PRINTER, LIVERPOOL. 
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